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His eye was keen, 
With {ſweetneſs aptly mix'd. 
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WHO READS WITH A DISPOSITION TO BE PLEASED; 
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OUR AUTHOR WOULD HIMSELF HAVE CHOSEN ; 
THESE VOLUMES ARE INSCRIBED, 
IN FULL CONFIDENCE OF 
THEIR MEE TING WITH A LIBERAL PROTECTION, 
THOUGH USHERED INTO THE WORLD BY 


AN ANONYMOUS EDITOR, 
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ADVERTISEMEN x. 


HE Editor of theſe Miſcellanies will not treſ- 
| paſs on the Reader's patience by expatiating on 
their value. The peculiar vein of humour which 
diſtinguiſhed Dr. King, receiving freſh graces from 
the benevolence of his heart, as it ſecured him the 
eſteem of ſome of the beſt and greateſt of his con- 
temporaries, needs no better recommendation than an 
appeal to his Writings. From the ſcattered manner, 
however, in which they have been hitherto publiſhed, 
but few of his admirers have been able to obtain a 
complete copy. That inconvenience 1s here reme- 
died; and ſome pieces are preſerved, which, though 
they add greatly to our Author's reputation, were in 
danger of being loſt to the world, 


For the NoTEs, indeed, ſome apology may be ex- 
pected : yet the Editor will rather truſt to the candour 
of the Reader, whoſe convenience he hath endea- 
voured to conſult, than meanly aſk for applauſe under 
a pretence of pointing out their defects. If, in ſome 
few inſtances, he hath ſaid too much, let it be under- 


Vol. I, b 2 ſtood 


ml ADVERTISEMENT. 
ſtood as his idea, that every book ſhould contain 
within itſelf its neceſſary explanation; and if (by 
giving in the compaſs of a few lines ſome dates or 
intereſting events in the life of a remarkable perſon) 
the Reader is ſaved the trouble of ſearching through 
many volumes, he flatters himſelf he hath performed 
a ſeryice not wholly unacceptable, 
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UR Author was the ſon of Ezekiel King, gentleman, 

of London; and had the honour ot being allied to the 
noble houſes of Clarendon and Rocheiter :. He was born in 
1663, bred with the ſtricteſt care from infancy, and, at a 
proper age placed, as a king's ſcholar, under the tuition of 
Dr. Buſby, at Weſtminſter ſchool; where his natural good 
talents received ſuch improvements from cultivation, as 
might be expected from ſo admirable a maſter. From Weſt- 
minſter he was elected to Chriſt Church, Oxford; and ad- 
mitted a ſtudent there, in Michaelmas term, 168 1, at eighteen 
years of age b. Happy in this ſituation, he made uſe of the 
advantages it gave him. He had a ſtrong propenſicy to 
letters; and of thoſe valuable treaſures he daily increaſed 
his ſtock, 

Early in life, Mr. King became poſſeſſed of a ſwall pa- 
ternal eſtate in Middleſex. From his occaſionally mentions 
Ing © his tenants in Northampton and Leiceſterſhire ©,” his 
Biographers have ſuppoſed him to have been a land-holder 
alſo in thoſe counties; but, as we have no other authority for 


2 In his Adverſaria, p. 261, of this volume, he calls lord 
Harcourt his couſin; and ſce what he ſays, p. 244, of his great 
grandfather. 

b Wood, Ath.Ox. vol. II. col. 1064. 

c See p. 50, of this volume. 
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ſuch a ſuppoſition, it appears of little weight. They are 
mentioned only as ialand places, and therefore adding greater 
ſtrength to the ridicule that paſſage throws on Mr. Moleſ- 
worth. 

From the circumſtance, however, of his going out Com- 

under when he took his firſt degree, it is plain that he 
had a tolerable fortune, which enabled him to indulge 
his genius and inclination in the choice and method of his 
ſtudies; ranging freely and at large through the pleafant 
fields of polite literature, and raviſhed with the ſweet purſuit, 
he proſecuted it with incredible diligence and aſſiduity. 

He took his firſt degree in arts, Dec. 8, 1685; proceeded 
regularly to M. A. July 6, 1688; and the ſame year com- 
menced Authcr, 

A religious turn of mind, joined to the warmeſt regard 
for the honour of his country, prompted him to reſcue the 
character and name of Wickliffe, our firſt Reformer, from 
the calumnies of Monſ. Varillas. The thing had been pub- 
kely requeſted alſo, as a proper undertaking for ſuch as were 
at leiſure, and would take the trouble. Mr. King, therefore, 
deeming himſelf to be thus called forth to the charge, readily 
entered the liſts; and, with a proper mixture of wit and 
learaing, handſomely expoſed the blunders of that French 
author, in © Reflections upon Monſ. Varillas's Hiſtory of 
« Hereſy, Book I. Tom. I. fo far as relates to Engliſh mat- 
« ters, more eſpecially thoſe of Wickliffe e.“ 

About this time, having fixed on the Civil Law for his 
profeſſion, he entered upon that line in the Univerſity. 

In 1690, he tranſlated, from the French of Monſieur and 
Madame Dacier, The Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
„ the Roman Emperor; together with ſome ſelect Remarks 
© on the ſaid Antoninus's Meditations concerning himſelf, 
s treating of a natural Man's Happineſs, &c. as alſo upon 
% the Lite of Antoninus f.“ 

About the fame time he wrote © A Dialogue ſhewing the 

way to Modern Preferment s;“ a droll ſatire, which contains 


+ Wood, Faſti, vol. II. p. 226. 

© Mr. Edward Hannes, another young ſtudent of Chriſt 
Church, had alſo a hand in this tract, which is the firſt in the 
pretent collection. 'See vol. III. p. 296. | 

Athen. Ox. ubi ſupra. 

& Printed in vol. I. p. 182. 
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0 xl 
ſome ſolid truths, under the diſguiſe of a converſation be- 
tween three illuſtrious perſonages; the Tooth- drawer to Car- 
dinal Porto Carero, the Corn- cutter to Pope Innocent XI, 
and the Receiver General to an Ottoman Mufti. 

July 7, 1692, he took his degree of Bachelor and Doctor in 
Laws; and Nov. 12, that year, by the favour of Dr. Til- 
lotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, obtained a Fiat, which, 
admitting him an Advocate at Doctor's Commons, enabled 
2 to plead in the Courts of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 

aW. 

In 1693, he publiſhed a tranſlation of * New Manners 
& and Characters of the two great Brothers, the Duke of 
% gBouillon and Mareſchal Turenne, written in French by 
* James de Langlade, Baron of Saumieres.“ The Tran- 
ſlator's Dedication, to his © honoured friend Sir Edmund 
« Warcup,” is printed in this collection l. 

Either in this or early in the following year, appeared a 
very extraordinary morgeau, under the title of © An Anſwer 
% to a Book, which will be publiſhed next week, intituled, 
e A Letter to the Reverend Dr. South, upon occaſion of a 
&« late Book, intituled Animadverſions on Dr. Sherlock's 
„% Book, intituled, A Vindication of the Holy and Ever- 
e blefled Trinity. Being a Letter to the Author.” What 
effect this had in favour of Dr. South, may be ſeen in Dr. 
King's own words i, 

In Auguſt 1694, Mr. Moleſworth publiſhing his “ Ac- 
& count of Denmark as it was in the year 1692,” our Au- 
thor took up his pen once more in his country's cauſe, the 
honour of which was thought to be blemiſhed by that ac- 
count; Mr. Scheel, the Daniſh Miniſter, having preſented _ 
a memorial againſt it k. Animated with this ſpirit, he drew 
up a cenſure of it, which he printed in 1694, under the title 
of“ Animadverſions on the pretended account of Den- 
% mark!.” This was ſo much approved by Prince George, 
conſort to the Princeſs Anne, that the Doctor was ſoon after 


appointed ſecretary to her Royal Highneſs *. 


h Vol. III. p. 288. 
i Vol. I. p. 219. 

K See vol. I. p. 59. 
1 Vol. I. p. 35. 

m Ath. Ox, vol, II. col. 9 14. 
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It may not be improper to mention in this place, that Mr. 

Moleſworth's book underwent another examination, the ſame 
| year, in Denmark vindicated, 9 1 „ Anſwer to a late 
i & "Treatiſe, called, An Account of Denmark as it was in 
| 


4e the year 1692, ſent from a Gentleman in the Country to- 
j « his Friend in London.” This Writer, who dedicates to 
! Prince George, and figns himſelf J. C. D. has taken up the 


watter in a very ſerious point of view, and left the whole 
field of pleaſantry and ridicule to Dr. King, which, in his 
able hands, appears to have been the moſt ſucceſsful method b 
of attack. 4 | be. 
In 1697, he took a ſhare with his fellow-collegians at A 

| Chriſt Church, in the memorable diſpute about the genuine- ; 

1 neſs of Phalaris's Epiſtles. His firſt appearance in that con- 
ö troverſy was owing to his being accidentally preſent at a 
converſation between Dr. Bentley and Mr. Bennet the book- 


li ſeller, concerning the MS. of Phalaris in the King's Library. ® 

| Mr. Boyle, when anſwering Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation, ap- 3 
plied to our Author for the particulars of what paſſed on that 3 

1 occaſion ; which he received in the ſhort but expreſſive Letter * 8 
14 which Mr. Boyle has printed in his book, in 1698 , with "3 
|| e 
0 n Vol. I. p. 141. 82 
4 As few controverſial pieces were ever written in finer lan- 2 
BE guage, or more artfully, than this“ Examination ;” fo none per- "4 
1 haps ever abounded ſo much in wit, ridicule, and ſatire; the 9 
$f point being not ſo much to confute, as to expoſe, the learned 3 
Diſſertator: for Mr. Boyle, in his Preface to the“ Epiſtles of 18 


« Phalaris, had ſignified his own diſtruſt of their genuineneſs, 
and, in effect, declared lümſelf very indifferent about it. Bent- 
ley, on the other hand, who had nothing in view but to ſupport 
what he had aſſerted, by proving the Epiſtles ſpurious, though 
| he is far from being deſtitute of ſtrokes of humourous ſatire, 
Bri abounded chicſly in argument and erudition; and by theſe gained 
1 over all the Reaſoners and the Learned, while the Laughers, who 

= make an infinite majority, were carried away by the art of Mr, 
Boyle's performance. In ſhort, though the haughtineſs, the in- 
ſolence, the rude temper, and pedantry, of Dr. Bentley, made him | 
J aſtly odious; yet, to give him his due, his © Diſſertation on the 1 
6: Epiſtles of Fhalaris,” with his anſwer to the objections of Mr. : 
Boyle, is one of the moſt illuſtrious monuments of ſagacity, nice 

75 diſcernment, {kill in criticiſm, and depth of erudition, that ever 
| | was erected by a man of letters. If, to ule the words of Mr. 5 
Boy le, 1. 
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the teſtimonies of Mr. Bennet and Mr. Gibſon (who had 
been employed as the Collator). Stung by theſe ſtubborn 
facts, Dr. Bentley, in the enlarged edition of his Diſſertation, 
1699, endeavoured to invalidate their force, by an attempt 
to weaken the credibility of the witneſſes. On Dr. King, in 
particular, he has condeſcended to beſtow near eight pages of 
his Preface, a ſhort ſpecimen of which is annexed to the Letter 
we have laſt referred to, In a ſecond letter to Mr. Boyle v, 
our Author, with great modeſty, refutes the groundleſs ca- 
lumny, and proves that Dr. Bentley himſelf has confirmed 
his teſtimony 1n every particular, but the having omitted the 
great Critic's beautitul ſimilitude of“ a ſqueezed orange.” 

In the progreſs of the controverſy , Dr. King publiſhed his 
& Dialogues of the Dead*,” written (as he fays) “ in felf- 
“ defence,” and replete with that admirable ſpecies of banter 
which was his peculiar talent, and which muſt have abun- 
dantly mortified his adverſary's vanity. How much Dr. 
King had this controverſy at heart, may be ſeen by the va- 
rious Memoranda concerning it which are {ſcattered up 
and down his works. 

At the end of 1698, or early in 1699, came out“ A 
“ Journey to London in the year 1698, after the ingenious 
„% Method of that made by Dr. Martin Liſter the ſame 
„ year*;” which he deligned as a vindication of his country, 
This was a ſpecimen of that particular humour in which he 


Boyle, in the Preface to his“ Examination,” he did “ carry his 
« criticiſm fo far as to aſſert, not only of Phalaris, but of his 
« Editor alfo, that they neither of them wrote what was aſcribed 
*« to them,” he went no farther than the diſcerning, unprejudiced, 
and learned part of the public went. with him. What ſhare 
Mr. Poyle had in the edition of Phalaris, which no doubt he was 
put upon to raiſe a little reputation in letters, 1s not ealy to de- 
termine: but many are of opinion, that the“ Examinatian,” 
though publiſhed with his name, was in reality no part of it his. 
It was then, and has ſince been, generally afcribed to Dean Al- 
drich, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. John Freind, Dr. Smallridge, and other 
wits of Chriſt Church, who contributed their quotas in this work, 
for the lake of humbling the redoubtable Bentley, whom they 
heartily hated. 

PF Yol L.-Þo 142. 

q Of which fee ſome account, vol. I. p. 135, and vol. III. p. 296. 

r Vol. I. p. 144. : 

-5 Particularly in the Adyerſarias © Vol. I. p. 187. 
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excelled, and the charins of which proved irreſiſtible. A 
Writer, it muſt be allowed, 1s not always the moſt unexcep- 
tionable judge of his own productions, But it is plain that 
Dr. King thought it better than any of his former works, as 
he frequently wrote afterwards under the name of The 
4% Author of the Journey to London.” 
It has been pretty generally allowed, that Dr. King, though 
he could not endure his buſineſs as an Advocate, made an ex- 
cellent Judge in the Court of Delegates, as often as he was 
called ro that Bench ®. The fatigue, however, of a Civilian's 
duty was too great for his natural indolence; and he retired 
to his ſtudent's place at Chriſt Church, to indulge his pre- 
dominant attachment at better leiſure, | 

From this time, giving way to that fuga negotii ſo incident 
to the poetical race, he paſted his days in the purſuit of the 
ſame raviſhing images, which, being aptly moulded, came 
abroad in manuſcript, in the form of pleaſant tales and other 
pieces in verſe, at various times, as they happened to be 
finiſhed. Many of theſe he afterwards collected, and pub- 
liſhed them, together with ſome other pieces, in his“ Miſcel- 
4% lanies,” prefixing this remark in the Preface concerning 
them: The remaining papers which are here muſt ſeek 
ce their fate: they were abroad in manuſcript ; and I hope 
de will not have harder fortune now they are in print than 
« they had in the opinion of ſome friends before they were 
9 

In 1700, he publiſhed, without a name, a ſevere ſatire 
on the credulity of Sir Hans Sloane, intituled, The Tran- 
& factioneer , with ſome of his Philoſophical Fancies, in 
« two Dialogues.” The irony in this tract is admirable ; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, notwithſtanding the deſervedly 
high character of that great phyſician and able naturaliſt, that 
our Author has in many places diicovered the vulnerable heel 


» All appeals from the Ecclefiaſtica! and Admiralty Courts are 
(agreeably to Stat. 25 Hen. VIII.) determined by a Court of 
Delegates, conſiſting of three Common-law Judges, and five Ci 
vilians; from whoſe ſentence there is no further appeal: but, 
upon good reaſons aſſigned, the Lord Chancellor may grant a 
commiſſion of review, All the Advocates reſiding in Doctors 
Commons, are occaſionally members of this high court, his 
Majeſty's commiſſion uſually ſelecting them in rotation. 

Printed in vol. II. p. 1. Sce the Preface prefixed to it. 
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of Achilles, and that his ſatirical obſervations are well founded. 
Theſe reflections, however ſevere they may fall on the Se- 
cretary, extend not to the reſpectable body on which, at firſt 
view, they may appear to glance. The“ Tranſactions,“ 
from the beginning to the year 1751, were always conſi- 
dered as the publication of the reſpective Secretaries ; and 
even fince that period, the Society, as a body, diſclaims, in 
a public advertiſement, the being accountable for any par- 
ticular paper which may appear in the work. It is acknow- 
ledged, that, ſince their incorporation, April 22, 1663, the 
Royal Society has made a much greater progreſs in true na- 
tural knowledge, than had before been made from the be- 
ginning of the world. They have carried their reſearches 
into every part of the creation, and have ſtill diſcovered new 
wonders. It is true their minute enquiries have been occa- 
ſionally the ſubject of ridicule, as the beſt writings are ſaid 
to be the propereſt ſubjects for burleſque; but ſcofters ſhould 
conſider, that the wings of the butterfly were painted by the 
ſame Almighty hand that made the ſun *, 

Early in 1701, Dr. King was re-called to the buſy ſcenes 
of life. His friend James the third earl of Angleſea (who 
had ſucceeded to that title April 1, 1690), married, Oct. 28, 
1699, the lady Catharine Darnley, natural daughter to King 
James II, by Catharine counteſs of Dorcheſter Y, and had by 
her one daughter. After living together httle more than 
one year, a diſpute aroſe between them, which ended not but 
in a ſeparation. Lord Angleſea ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Dr. 
King; and the force of friendſhip prevailed over his natural 
averſion to the wrangling of the bar. He complied with 
the requeit ; took abundant pains for his old friend, more 
than he was ever known to do; and made fuch a figure in 
the Earl's detence, as ſhewed him to have had abilities 
in his profeſſion equal to any occaſion that might call for 
them, and effectually eſtabliſhed his reputation in the cha- 
racter of a Civilian, as he had already done in that of a polite 
Writer, His Biographers having been regularly miſtaken in 
mentionirig of this circumſtance, by ſuppoſing it to have 
happened after his return from Ireland in 1708; we ſhall add 
here a few dates, to aſcertain the preciſe period. Feb. 25, 


* See Mr. Granger's „Biographical Hiſtory,” vol. I. p. $1; 
a work to which we gratefuliy acknowledge many * 
x Of whom, ſee vol. III. p. 74; and Granger, vol. IV. p. 330. 
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1700-1, the counteſs petitioned the upper houſe of parlia- 
ment, that her lord might waive his privilege, or that ſhe 
„ might have leave to bring in a bill of ſeparation, for his 
* cruelty.” Two days after, their lordſhips were pleaſed to 
direct the earl of Rocheſter, lord Ferrers, lord Haverſham, 
and lord Somers, to go to the lady Angleſea, and endeayour 
to perſuade her to return to her huſband, and to let her know 
that the earl declared he was ready to receive her, and, upon 
her ſubmiſſion and good behaviour, would treat her with 
kindneſs ; and that, in all cafes, ſhe ſhould be fate from any 
violence. March 3, the earl of Rocheſter gave the houſe an 
account of their friendly negotiation; which in the end proved 
fruitleſs. The ſame day, leave was given to bring in a bill 
for their ſeparation ; againſt which lord Haverſham ? ſingly 


2 John Thompſon, eſq; of Haverſham in Buckinghamſhire, 
through the influence 7 his father, who had taken up arms 
againſt the royal parry in the civil war, was bred in republicaa 
principles, which took deep root in him from his acquaintance 


with Thomas lord Wharton; who introduced him to the friend- 


ſhip and eſteem of Arthur Anneſley, the firſt earl of Angleſea of 
that name, then lord privy ſcal ; a great favourer of the Diſſenters, 
and whoſe daughter Mr. "Thompſon married. This match 
brought him into the good graces of Charles II, who would have 
preferred him, but that he tound him unwilling to comply with 
the court meaſures. However, he was created a baronzt in 1673; 
but refuſed a place. In parliament he was a conſtant oppoſer of 
arbitrary meaſures, and a ſtrenuous promoter of the excluſion 
bill. In 1688, he was one of the firſt who figned the aſſociation, 
and was afterwards much conſulted by king William. In 1696, 
he was created baron of Haverſham, and made one of the lords of 
the admiralty; in which poſt he continued till March 1901 ; when, 
the earl of Pembroke being appointed lord high admiral, he was 
ſo diſguſted, that he took every opportunity of oppoling the 
court, On the death of king William, he was deftrous of being 
well with the new miniſtry; but, not finding any gooch effects from 
his viſits to them, continucd in oppoſition, In 1706, he was 
violent againit the Union, In 1707, he became a conſtant com- 
municant of the eſtabliſhed church, occaſioned, as was faid, by 
the rigid Preſbyterian miniſters refuſing him the facrament for 
living in too great fam liarity in his firſt lady's time with his 
houſekeeper. Mrs. Graham, whom he married in May 1709. In 
1709-19, he made a ſpeech in defence of Sachcver&8!1 and the 
church; and ſoon after had the ſatisfaction to tee a total change of 


the minittry which he had to warmly oppoſed, —tHe died Nov. 1 


17 10—1 1. 
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entered a ſpirited proteſt, from arguments ſuggeſted by the 
Civilians ; moſt probably from Dr. King, on whom lord An- 
gleſea ſo much depended. The bill was brought in, March 
6; and, after repeated hearings of counſel, civilians, and wit- 
neſſes, and a ſolemn declaration from the counteſs, “ that 
e ſhe thought her life would be in danger if ſhe ſhould again 
live with the earl,” it was paſſed, April 29, 17o1 ; agreed to 
by the commons, May 14 ; and received the royal aſſent, June 
12. The earl died Jan. 21, 1701-2; and his lady was a 
ſecond time married, March 1, 1705, to John Sheffield, duke 


of Buckingham and Normanby, who had before had two 


wives. She died March 13, 1742-3: her character, which 
is ſomewhat extraordinary, and is ſaid to have been written 
by herſelf, may be ſeen in Mr. Pope's works, vol. VIII. 

Notwithſtanding the reputation acquired by Dr. King in the 
progreſs of lord Angleſea's cauſe, a cauſe which demonſtrated 
his ſhining abilities; it muſt be acknowledged, he never after- 
wards attained any ſtriking eminence in a profeſſion where 
conſtant aſſiduity and a long courſe of years are requiſites for 
the acquiſition of fame, Captivated by the Muſes, he neg- 
lected buſineſs, and, by degrees, as is natural to ſuch tempers, 
began to dread and abhor it, Heedleſs of thoſe neceſſary 
ſupplies which a due attention would actually have brought 
to his finances, they were ſo much impaired by his neglect, 
and by the gay courſe of lite which he led, that he gladly ac- 
cepted the offer of preferment in Ireland; a ſure fign that his 
practice was then not very conſiderable, as he is perhaps the 
only Civilian that ever went to reſide in Ireland after once 
having experienced the emoluments of a ſettlement in Doctors 
Commons, 

The exact period of his quitting this kingdom cannot now 
be aſcertained. It has been generally ſuppoſed that he went 
with lord Pembroke, who was appointed lord lieutenant in 
April 1707. But he was certainly in Ireland much earlier, 
as we have a correct copy of“ Mully of Mountown,” in 
1704, from the Author himſelf, with a complaint that, 
before that time, ſome ſpurious copies had crept into the world. 
It is probable, therefore, that his preterment was owing to 
the united intereſts of the earl of Rocheſter, his relation, 


Printed in vol. III. p. 203.—The «© Remarks on the Tale of 
Da Tub,“ (vol. I. p. 20g) and“ Orpheus and Eurydice,” (vol. 
III. p. 207) were firſt publiſhed at rhe ſame time. 


(lord- 
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1 of Ireland from Dec. 12, 1700, to Feb. 4, 
1702-3), and his noble patron the earl of Pembroke (lord 
high admiral of England and Ireland from Jan, 18, 1701-2 
to May 1702). It this conjecture be allowed, the date 1s 
fixed clearly to the beginning of 1702, and the thread of the 
hiſtory is properly connected 4. | 

r. King was now in a new ſcene of action. He was 
judge of the high court of admiralty in Ireland, ſole com- 
miſſioner of the prizes, and keeper of the records in Birming- 


ham's Tower, The latter, indeed, was rather a matter of 


honour than of profit; the ſalary being at that time but ten 
unds a year, though afterwards advanced: to four hundred. 
He had hkewife the happineſs of being appointed vicar ge- 
neral to the lord primate, Dr. Narcifius Marſh, 
With theſe honours he was well received and countenanced 
by perſons of the higheſt rank, and might have made his 
fortune if the change of climate could have wrought a change 


in his diſpoſition. But ſo far was he from forming any de- 


ſign to heap up riches, or of treaſuring up any of that money 
which was now in a manner thrown into his lap, that he 
returned to England with no other treaſure than a tew merry 
poems and humourous eſſays. 

During his refidence in Ireland, he entered into a parti- 
cular friendſh'p with Judge Upton®, who was entirely of a 
congenial- diſpoſition with himſelf, delighting in retirement 
and poetical amuſements. This gentleman having a beautt- 
ful villa, called Mountown, a ſmall diſtance from Dublin, 
Dr. King ſpent molt of his time there; neglecting all his bu- 
fineſs, ſeldom attending the duties of his offices, and for- 


getting even to pay his court to the lord heutenant. So much 


was he delighted with his indolent retirement and melan- 


d By Chamberlayne's “ Prefent State for 1706, we find Dr. 
King was actually in his offices in Ireland in 1905; and, could a 
copy of that work of a little earlier date be conſulted, we have no 
doubt but it would confirm what is above advanced. 

e Mr. Ambroſe Upton, of a good family in Devonſhire, who 
was educated at Oxford, and ejected for being a Nonconformiſt, 
and who afterwards retired into Ireland ſeems to have becn the 
judge's father; and Henry Upton, eſq; the preſent regiſter of the 
court of delegates in Ireland, and deputy regiſter of the prero- 
gative court, is probably of the ſame family. 
| | choly 
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choly companion, that he ſeemed to have no other wiſh than 
of living and dying with his beloved Mully, the Red Cow 
that gave him milk, and the ſubject of an admirable Poem ; 
which, at that time, the Critics would have impoſed upon the 
world for a political allegory, the remoteſt from the Doctor's 
intention of any thing they could have deviſed. But he 
would hardly think of attempting to undeceive them. The 
celebrated * Rape of the Lock” was, in 1711, allegorized in 
the ſame manner by a Critic (Mr. Pope himſelf), who, 
aſſuming as a po//ulatum, that the Lock was the Barrier Treaty, 
made out all the reſt of the allegory very clearly and unexcep- 
tionably, Dr. King's poem, however, in fact, was no more than 
a grateful expreſſion of the happineſs he felt in his ſequeſtered 
ſituation, buried alive, as it were, with his beloved Mully. 

On the 25th of November, 1708, the earl of Wharton was 
appointed lord lieutenant; and his ſecretary, Mr. Addiſon, 
immediately on his arrival in Ireland, was made keeper of 
the records. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, therefore, that Dr. 
King returned from that kingdom about the end of 1708. 

On his re-fettlement at London, he almoſt immediate- 
ly gave the world thoſe admirable inſtances of the humour 
ſo peculiarly his own, by publiſhing the eſſays, diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of“ Uſeful Tranſactions in Philoſophy and other 
« ſorts of Learining ;” the firſt number of which was for the 
months of January and February, 1708-98; the ſecond, for 
March and April® ; the third, for May, June, July, and Au- 
guſt i. It is needleſs to give here an enumeration of the par- 
ticular Eſſays, as they may be ſeen in the Table of Contents &; 
but we ſhall juſt mention, that the laſt of them,“ containing 
a Voyage to the Iſland of Cajamai in America, giving a 
„ brief Account of the Natural Rarities, Inhabitants, and 
« Diſeaſes of the Country, together with their Cures, after 
the method uſed by Jaſper Van Slonenbergh, &c.“ is ſaid to 
be one of the ſevereſt and merrieſt ſatires that ever was 
* written in proſe.” 

He now employed himſelf in finiſhing his“ Art of Love, 
in imitation of Ovid De Arte Amand:', with a Pretace 


F Vol. III. p. 203. E Vol. II. p. 50. h P. 92. 
. =P; 307% | Vol. III. p. 103. 
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«* containing the Life of Ovid ;” and a Dedication to Lord 
Herbert, eldeſt fon to the earl of Pembroke. This is ſuch 
an imitation, that the Imitator and his Author ſtand much 
upon the fame terms as Ben does with his Father in the 
Comedy m, What thof he be my Father, I am not bound 
& prentice to him!” The Doctor's virtuous diſpoſition is no 
where more remarkably diſtingutſhed than in this piece; 
wherein both the ſubject and the example ſo naturally lead 
into ſome leſs chaſte images, ſome looſer love which ſtands in 
need of a remedy. But there is no occaſion for any remedy 
to be preſcribed for the love here treated of, unleſs it be the 
ſpeedy obtaining of what it defires, ſince it is all prudent, 
honourable, and virtuous. It 1s divided into fourteen books, 
moſt of them ending with ſome remarkable fable and in- 
tereſting novel. 

In 1700, he alſo publiſhed his moſt ingenious Poem,“ The 
& Art of Cookery, in imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry; 
& with ſome Letters to Dr. Liſter and others, occaſioned 
& principally by the Title of a Book publiſhed by the Doctor, 
& being the Works of Apicius Cælius a, concerning the Soups 
© and Sauces of the Ancients. With an Extract of the 
te oreateſt Curioſities contained in that Book.“ Among the 
Letters is one, upon the dentiſcalps, or toothpicks, of the An- 
cients?., Another contains a fine imitation of Horace, Book 
J. Ep. V. being his Invitation of Torquatus to ſupper *,— 
And a third contains remarks upon © The Lawyer's Fortune, 
& or Love in a Hollow Tree,” a Comedy by Lord Grimſton b. 
Neither the Poem nor any of theſe Letters has a date; nor 
has The Art of Love.” Whether we ſhould impute this 
to our Author's indolence, or to affectation (for he has treated 
ſuch exactneſs in his © Dialogues of the Dead *” with. ſome 
contempt), is uncertain ; but he carried it to great exceſs, 
Even the volume of“ Miſcellanies,” which he collected him- 
felt, is without a date, either in the general title-page, or in 
that of any particular tract. The circumſtances point out 


m See Congreve's Love for Love. 

n «© De Oploniis five Condimentis, five Arte Coquinaria, 
Libri Decem. Amflelod. 1709.” 
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the true time of moſt of them; but that is not the caſe with 
& The Furmetary,” or with any of the ſinaller Poems. 

On the third of Auguſt, 1710, appeared the firſt number 
of The Examiner, the ableſt vindication of the meaſures of the 
Queen and her new Miniſtry. © About a dozen of theſe 
« papers,” Dr. Swift tells us t, “written with much ſpirit and 
&« ſharpneſs, ſome by Secretary St. John, fince lord Boling- 
« broke; others by Dr. Atterbury, ſince biſhop of Rocheſter; 
& and others again by Mr, Prior, Dr. Freind, &c. were pub- 
« lifhed with great applauſe. But theſe gentlemen being 
„ grown weary of the work, or otherwiſe employed, the de- 
e termination was, that I ſhould continue it, which I did ac- 
% cordingly eight months. But, my ſtyle being ſoon diſ- 
„ covered, and having contracted a great number of enemies, 
I ler it fall into other hands, who held it up in ſome 
„ manner until her majeſty's death.“ Dr. Swift began with 
Ne 13, and ended by writing part of Ne 45; when Mrs. 
Manley tcok it up, and finiſhed the firſt volume: it was af- 
terwards reſumed by Mr. Oldiſworth, who compleated four 
volumes more, and publiſhed nineteen numbers of a fixth 
volume, when the queen's death put an end to the work. 

The original inſtitutors of that paper ſeem to have em- 
ployed Dr. King as their Publiſher, or oſtenſible Author, 
betore they prevailed on their great Champion to undertake 
that taſk, It is not clear which parts of the firſt ven numbers 
were Dr. King's, though the fixth ſeems much to reſemble 
his manner; but he appears pretty evidently the writer of 
No 11, Oct. 12; and N? 12, Oct. 19: and this agrees with 
the account given by the publiſher of his Poſthumous Works, 
who ſays, he undertook that paper about the 1ath of Octo- 
ber ®—On the 26th of October, no Examiner at all ap- 
peared; and the next number, which was publiſhed Nov. 
2, was written by Dr. Switt. | 

Our Author's warm zeal for the Church carried him na- 
turally on the fide of Sacheverell ; and he had a hand, in his 
dry ſarcaſtic way, in many political eſſays of that period. 

He publiſhed, with this view, © A friendly Letter from 
* honeſt Tom Boggy, to the Rev, Mr. Goddard, Canon 
of Windſor, occalioned by a Sermon preached at St. 
„ George's Chapel, dedicated to her Grace the Ducheſs of 
« Marlborough, 1710 ;“ and © A Second Letter to Mr. 


t Vol. XV. p. 34- u Poſthumous Works, p. 71. 
Vol. II. p. 270. 
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& Goddard, occafioned by the late Panegyric given him by 
2 Review, Thuriday, July 13, 17105.“ 

Theſe were, ſuceceded by A V indication of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell, from the falſe, ſcandalous, and ma- 
4 licious Aſperſions, caſt upon him in a late intamous Pam- 
ee phlet, intituled, THE MopRRN FAN ATIck :“ In- 
&« tended chiefly to 3 the Iniquity of the Faction in 
* general, without taking any conſſaerable Notice of their 
& poor mad Tool BissET in partic! ular. In a Dialogue be- 
ce tween a Tory and a Whig?,” This matterly compoſi- 
tion had ſcarcely appeared in the world, before it was fol- 
lowed by“ Mr. Biflet's Recantation; in a Letter to the Rev. 
% Dr. Henry Sacheverell *;* a moſt ſingular banter on that 
enthuſiaſtic madman ; whom our Author once more thought 
proper to laſh, in- An Anſwer to a Second ſcandalous Book 
% that Mr. Biilet is now writing, to be publiſhed as ſoon as 
& poſſible 2.“ 

Dr. White Kennet's celebrated Sermon on the death of the 
firſt duke of Devonſhire occaſioned, amongſt many other 
publications, a ſe¹ d prit of Dr. King? 0 under the title of 
„An Anſwer to Clemens Alexandrinus's Sermon, upon 2zzs 
& Dives ſalwetur? What Rich Man can be ſaved?“ Proving 
« jt ealy for a Camel to get through the E Eye of a Needles. » 

In 1717, Dr. King very diligently employed his pen; and 
publiſhed that very uſeful book tor ſchools, his“ Hiſtorical 
% Account of the Heathen Gods and Heroes, neceſſary for 
„ the underſtanding of the ancient Poetrs;” a work ſtill in 
great eſteem, and of which there have been ſeveral editions, 
the laſt of them in 1772. This piece he dedicated to Dr. 
Knipe ©, then upper-maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, for whom 
he had the greateſt veneration. 

About the tame time he tranſlated © Political Conſide- 
“ raticns upon Refined Politics, and the Maſter-ſtrokes of 


X Vol. II. Pe 2 274. 

. 181. Dr. King was undoubtedly aſſiſted in this Trea- 
tiſe by Dr. Sachev erell; and there is good reaſon to believe that 
they oa allo jointly n of The Principles of Deiſm, 
e truly repreſented and ſet in a clear Light. In Two Dialogues 
& between a Sceptick and a Deiſt, 1708,“ 8 Vo; which was an 
admirable defence both of Natural and Revcaled Religion. 

EP, 239, a P. 261. b Vol. III. P- 37. 
This characteriſtic Dedication is inſerted, vol. III. p. 291. 
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e State, as practiſed by the Ancients and Moderns, written 
« by Gabriel Naude, and inſcribed to the Cardinal Bagni.“ 
This tran{lation is dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort d; and 
its defign was evidently to extol the carl of Oxford as a 
conſummate politician, 

At the ſame period alſo he employed himſelf on“ Rufinus, 
« or an Hiſtorical Eſiay on the Favourite Miniſtry under 
« 'Theodofius and his Son Arcadius ©;” with a poem an- 
nexed, called Rufinus, or the Farourit f. Theſe were 
written early in 1711, but not printed till the end of that 
year, They were leveled againit the Duke of Marl- 
borough and his adherents ; and, it mult be acknowledged, are 
written with much atperity. 

Towards the cloſe of the year 1711, his fortunes began to 
re- aſſume a favourable aſpect; and he was recommended by 
his firm friend Dr. Switt to an office under the TOO 
% I have ſettled Dr. King,” ſays that great Writer ?, “ in the 
Gazette; it will be worth vo hundred pounds a year to 
him. To-morrow I am to carry him to dine with the Se- 
* cretary,” And in another letter ®, he tells the archbiſhop 
of Dublin, © TI have got poor Dr. King, who was ſome time 
„in heland, to be Gazetteer ; which will be worth #vo Hu, 
« dred and fi ifty pounds per aunum to him, if he be diligent 
and ſober, for which I am engaged. I mention this, be- 
* cauſe I think he was under your grace's protection in 
« Ireland.“ From what Swift tells the archbiſhop, and a 
hint which he has 1n another place dropt, it ſhould ſeem that 
our Author's finances were in ſuch a ſtate as to render the 
lalary of Gazetteer no contemptible object to him. Pa- 
trick is gone,” ſays Dr. Swift, “to the burial of an Iriſh 
„ jootman, who was Dr. King's ſervant; he died of a con- 
& {umption, a fit death for a poor ſtarving Wit's tootman “!“ 

'The office, however, was beſtowed on Dr. King in a man- 
ner the moſt agreeable to his natural temper; as he had not 
cven the labour of ſoliciting tor it. On the laſt day of De- 


d This is alſo preſerved, vol. III. p. 293. 

© Vol. II. p. 280. t Vol. III. p. 218. 

E Journal to Stella, Dec. 31, 1711. h Jan. 8, 1711-12. 

1 It was worth three hundred pounds a year to his predeceſſor, 
Mr. Stcele; and was much more conſiderably augmented in fa- 
your of Mr. Ford, who ſucceeded Dr. King. See p- XX1V. 

K Journal to Stella, Dec. 19, 1711. 
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cember, 1711, Dr. Swift, Dr. Freind, Mr. Prior, and ſome 
other of Mr. Secretary St. John's friends, came to viſit him; 
and brought with them the key of the Gazetteer's- office, and 
another key for the uſe of the Paper - office, which had juſt 
before been made the receptacle of a curious collection of 
mummery }, far different from the other contents of that in- 
valuable repoſitory. 3 
On the firſt of January, our Author had the honour 
of dining with the Secretary ; and of thanking him tor his 
remembrance of him at a time when he had almoſt for- 
otten himſelf. He entered on his office the ſame day; 
— the extraordinary trouble he met with in diſcharging 
its duties proved greater than he could long endure. 
Mr. Barber, who printed the Gazette, obliged him to attend 
till three or four o'clock, on the mornings when that paper 
was publiſhed, to correct the errors of the preſs; a confine- 
ment which his verſatility would never have brooked, it his 
health would have allowed it, which at this time began 
greatly to decline. And this, joined to his natural indif- 
poſition to the fatigue of any kind of bufineſs, furniſhed a 
ſufficient pretence tor reſigning his office about Midſummer 
1712; as we find, on the firit of July, his ſucceſſor thus 
pointed out: I have made Ford gazetteer n; and got two 
« hundred pounds a year ſettled on the employment by the 
&« ſecretary of ſtate, beſides the perquiſites. It is the pret- 
« tieſt employment in England of its bigneſs ; yet the puppy 
& docs not ſeem ſatisfied with it! I think people keep ſome 
«« follies to themſelves till they have occaſion to produce them. 
« He thinks it not genteel enough, and makes twenty diffi- 
& culties. It is impoſſible to make any man eaſy. His ſa- 
& lary is paid him every week, if he pleaſes, without taxes 
or abatement, He has little to do for it. He has a pretty 
office, with coals, candles, paper, &c.; can frank what letters 
he will; and his perquiſites, if he takes care, may be worth 
& oxe hundred pounds more n.“ 


The figures of the Devil, the Pope, Cardinals, Sacheverell, &c. 
which were intended to have been carried in proceſſion on Queen 
Elizabetli's day, but were ſeized by order of the Secretary of 
State. See Switt's Journal, Nov. 17 and 19, 1711. 

m Charles Ford, eſq; many of whoſe Letters are printed in 
Swift's Works. 

2 Journal to Stella, July 1, 1712. 
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Such was the office which our Author thought proper to 
give up, through indolence, it is to be feared, rather than 
from any real grievance he felt in its execution, The late 
hours were only a temporary inconvenience, ariſing from an 
inſolvent act having been at that time pafled, which for a 
little while ſwelled the Gazette enormouſly with advertiſe- 
ments, But this, the Doctor muſt have foreſeen, could not 
be of long duration. 

On quitting his employ, he retired to the houſe of a friend, 
in the garden-grounds between Lambeth and Vauxhall ; 
where he enjoyed himſelf principally in his library; or, 
amidſt ſelect parties, in a ſometimes too liberal indulgence 
of the bottle . He ftill continued, however, to vitit his 
friends in the metropolis, particularly his relation the earl 
of Clarendon, who refided in Somerſet houſe. 

A little incident, occaſioned by the ſurrender of Dunkirk 
into the hands of the Britiſh troops under Brigadier Hill, 
July 7, 1712, is faid to have pleaſed the Doctor highly; who 
was at that time a perfect valetudinarian, and naturally out 
of the common road in his taſte tor pleaſure. Hearing that 
his Grace of Canterbury (Dr. Teniſon) was not pleaſed with 
the general rejoicings occaſioned by that important event, and 
that he had ordered his gates to be thut; Dr. King, determined 
to diffuſe hilarity. around him, invited the watermen and his 
poor neighbours of Lambeth in general to partake of tome 
barrels of ale, at a houſe near his little cot; where the goods 
natured Doctor diſpenſed bis tavours with an equal hand in 
honour of his Queen and Country ; and the numerous com- 
pany aſiembled on this occafion returned to their re:pective 
homes, neither mad, drunk, nor diſappointed, 

We have two publications of Dr. King, in the courſe of 
this year, beſides his © Rufinus“ already mentioned. One 
was, Britain's Palladium; or Lord Bolingbroke's Wel- 
* come rom France p.“ Ihis was publiſhed Sept. 12, 1712. 

The other piece was intituled, “ Uſetul Miſcellanies, 
Part I. 17124.“ He ſeems to have intended a continuation, 


Mr. Pope, in that remarkable letter to lord Burlington which 
deſcribes his journey with Lintot, puts this ſingular character of 
Dr. King into the mouth of the bookſeller: “ I remember Dr. 
King could write verſes in a tavern, three hours after he could 
6 not ſpeak.” 

Vol. III. p. 230. 1 
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if his life bad been prolonged. But this was the laſt pro- 
duton he lived to publiſh, 

As autamn advanced, the 3 drooped inſenſibly, and 
then neither caxed to fee, or to be ſeen by, any ore: and, 
winter drawing on, he ſhut bimfelf up entirely from bis 
neareſt friends; ard would not fo much as fee his noble re- 
lation, till his hudllüp, hearing of his weak condition, tent 
his fer to fetch him in a chair to a lodging he had pro- 
videa for him oppotre Somcriet-houſe in the Strand, where, 
next day, about noon, be ing 'briftmas day, 1712, he 1elded 


> % 


up his breath, with the patience and reſignation of a Phi- 

lIofopher, and with the true devotion of a Chriſtian Hero: 
4 2 ; — 1 I * * 5 * 

but would nat be | ertunded to 30 to reit we nignt before, or 


even to he down, till he had made fuch a will as he thouglit 
Wits anre 3 to the incli atio ns of Lord nee, Attcr 


FYitl 


his death. this noble Lord took care of his runeral and h 14 
him decently; intcrred in the Narth Cloy liters of W carats; 
abbey t, where he lies next to his maſter Dr. Knipe, to whom, 
as we have already mentioned, he had a little before dedi. 
cated We « Hiſtorical Account ot the Heathen Gods.“ 

In 1732, his * Remains, with an Account of his Life 
and Wiitings, were 4 ubliſhed, with a Dedication to John Earl 
of Orrerys. The le are incorporated, in the preſent edition, 
in inch p places as Kere —_ ſuitable to the connexion of the 
re ptotive pieces, They were re-publiſhed in 1734, under 
the ne title of 28 Works, * and with the ad- 
dition of the Editor's name, *: 0 ph Browne, M. D., 8 
Who purch _ the original manuſcripts from Dr. Kin 
ſiſter; and again, with a title to the ſame purport, in 1739 2 
i he moſt tiking parts ot our Author's dis are theſe: 
In his morals, he was religious and ſtrictly virtuous. He 
was a man ot eminent learning and ſingular piety, ſtrictly 
confc:entiouns in all his dealings, and zealous for He cauie 
rather than the appearance of religion. His chief pleaſure 


va v% 1 * z + bees BY 6 1 5 ö 4 5 7 1 
COniiited 12 triftes; and he was never happier than when he 
| ne loved Compaly, 


bs 4 2 3 4 * 57 Ev Li i S Pp 
thongat nie Was 110 rom t; e World: vet 
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r See Parts Weſlminſter, vol. II. p. 139. There is no monu- 
$4 ne, 3 8 ave-ſte 5 0 1115S nemorv. 8 

$ Preſerved at the end of theſe Memoirs, p. xxxi. 

t It ſhould be acknowledged, that this manufacturing of Title- 

ages refiects no grrat credit on Dr. Browne ; thou; 2h the cenlure 
W. probably fall on'hits bookfeller, Edmund Curl. a 
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few people pleaſed him in converſation), His diſcourſe was 
cheartu i], and his wit P. lealant and enterta ining. 


His phi- 


F 


loſophy and good ſenſe prevailed over his natural temper, 
8 Was ſollen, morole, an q pee! ith s 1 it he Was' 0 A 
timorous diſpoſition, and the lealt flight or neglcet would 
throw him into a melancholy ſtate of detpondency. He 


1 


WOu d ſay a great many ill- -natured things, but NCVer do one. 


He was made up of tenderneſs and pity, und tears would fall 
trom him on the ſmalleſt occal zen. 6 
He has deſcribed himlelt in the following verſes, found 
in his pocket-book at his 3 being then lieſh written with 
a lead pencil: 
66 * ting the various chances of the world, 
Through which men are by tate or tortune hurl'd; 
'Tis by no {cheme or n ethud that 1 805 
8 « Bu paint in verie my notions as . en now: 
& With heat be. wanton images purſue; 
0 Fond of the ol: l, vet ſtil U cre ating new. 
& Fancy myfelr in ſome ſecure retreat; 
© Reſolve to be conten 5 and iv be great by 
12 appcars trom his looſe p- apele, termed b y him © Adver- 
« faria,” that, betore he was eight vears ſtanding in the 
Univeriity * Fes had read over, and mads retiections on. t CNty = 
two thoulind and odd hundred books and manufertpte ; 4 ipe- 
cimen of Which we have given the Reader in this volume, 
which will let him into che humour and taſte ot chr Author 
in relation to all kinds of literature, both claſſical. polkte, and 
ſerious, better than the moſt jormal 1 45 ion of them. 0 


ſhould at the {fame time be acknowledged, that this method 
ot making remarks upon the authors he read is 4 do means 
peculiar LO the Doc LOT ; It IS Tie gene ral W. ay OF EVEL1Y iti dent. 


But nothing diſcoxers the taſte and temper of his « N nius more 
than the turn and nature of his Adveriaria.” Theie ſhew 
ou freely he ranged in the fields of polite learning, and 
what ſet of flowers moit } ple: led his fan CY. It is ve ry evident 
that nothing of the hum ede ous kind eſcaped his notice. 


u In our thi rc volume, p. 283, Dr. King favs, “ he bears the 
« relation of a Son to the Two moſt 905 riſhi! ig Unixerſities in 
« the world, thou: oh peculiarly og: dd to ONE of them er Eis 
« education.” As it no where appears th: 0 he kad an con- 
nexion with Cambridge: he xrhaps alludes to the univerfity 


1 


of Dublin, to which, in lis official capacity, he might in ſome 


As 


mealure be 1clated. 


4 
N 
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As his education had been very ſtrict, fo he was naturally 
of a religious diſpoſition; and would never enter upon any 
bulinels of the day till he had pertormed his duties, and read 
ſeveral portions of Scripture, out of the Pſalms, the Prophets, 
and the New Teſtament; on which he would often make his 


remarks, taking a treſh piece of paper every morning in his 


hand, on which he always began Tü, Oe, By God's per- 
% miſſion.“ And this paper he kept at hand all day, to write 
down whatever occurred to his mind, or pleaſed his fancy ; 
theie he called þ:u/s, Which he could refer to at pleaſure. 


Accordingly we find ſeveral ot thete upon the ſubject of re-- 


ligion and the church, as well as on virtue and morality. 

The Adverſaria” alſo furniſh us with an ample proof of 
his regard for the reputation ot his country, We find him 
anxious in recommending ſuch “ criticiſms and remarks in 
„ poetry, &c. as might tend to the honour of the Britiſh 
« name and literature v.“ To encourage a collection of this 
kind, he recommends a prodigious number of oblervations on 
books, manuſcripts, and what elſe he bad met with to 
promote ſuch a work. Moſt of theſe obſervations are ex- 
. ceedingly curious; and the great number of the ſmaller 
poetical pieces referred to and mentioned in them are a con- 
{picuous proof of his judgement as well as diligence. Among 
other rare pieces, he mentions the“ Polemo Middinia,” a 
macaronic poem by Drummond of Hawthornden, which, 
afterwards was publiſhed by Dr. Gibſon, biſhop of London *. 
He takes notice alſo of the Biſhop of Lichfield's technical 
verſes for chronology, as a ſtupendous work, comprehending 
that learning through many ages ſo ſhort, that nothing can be 
a greater initance, * memoriam in artem poſſe redigi y.“ In 
the ſame view, having afterwards mentioned the technical 
verſes uſually tound in the little manuals of Logick, he ſays, 
it were to be wiſhed that the memorial verſes in all ici- 
* ences were to be collected together z ;” and his judgement in 
this particular has been confirmed, and the deſign here hinted 
actually put in execution, by the learned Dr. Richard Greys 
in his“ Memoria Technica.“ 

Our Poet is particularly inquiſitive after any of the pieces 
of Hudibras. If that author,” ſays he, © has left any Latin 
behind him, it would be the beſt in that kind; his thoughts 
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& are ſo juſt, his images ſo lively, ſuch a deep infight into the 
« nature of mankind and the humour of thoſe times, that no 
« true hiſtory could be written without ſtudying that Au- 
% thor ®.”—*<* It is pity,” continues he, that the fineſt of 
% our Engliſh Poets, eſpecially the divine Shakeſpeare, had 
& not communicated their beauties to the world ſo as to be 
« underſtood in Latin, whereby foreigners have ſuſtained fo 
4 great a loſs to this day; when all of them were inexcuſeable 
« but the moſt inimitable Shakeſpeare. I am ſo far from 
«© being envious, and defirous to keep thoſe treaſures to our- 
4% ſelves, that I could wiſh all our moſt excellent Poets tranſ- 
% lated into Latin, that are not fo already.” This hint of 
the Doctor's was not loſt. Among other things, we have 
ſince ſeen not only a Latin tranſlation of Prior's © Solomon ;” 
but even of Milton's © Paradiſe Loſt,” excellently performed 
in verſe by Mr. Dobſon, Fellow. of New College, Oxford: 
not to mention the admirable verſions of ſome lighter eſſays 
by thoſe truly claſſical ornaments of Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
Vincent Bourne and Robert Lloyd. 

To conclude this account of our Author. He was a civi- 
lian, exquiſitely well read; a ſkilful judge; among the 
learned, an univerſal ſcholar and able critick; expert in all 
languages and ſciences ; in poetry, an Engliſh Ovid. In con- 
verſation, he was entertaining, without levity or ſpleen. As 
an Author, his character has been thus conciſely ſummed 
up: 

of Read here, in ſofteſt ſounds the keeneſt ſatire ; 

« A pen dipt deep in gall, a heart gond- nature; 

„An Engliſh Ovid from his birth he ſeems, 

„ Infpired alike with ſtrong poetic dreams: 

© The Roman rants of heroes, gods, and Jove ; 

„ The Briton purely paints the Art of Love.“ 


8 Vol. I. p. 241, 
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A Copy of Dr. KI xG's Will, made the Night before 
he died. 


& IN the name of God, Amen. I William King, of 
Chriſt-Church, Oxon, Doctor of Laws, being of per- 
fect mind and memory, and hoping to be ſaved by the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt, do make this my laſt Will and 
Teſtament. | ; 

I conſtitute and appoint my loving ſiſter Elizabeth 
King my ſole executrix and refiduary legatee of all my 
eſtate or eſtates, real or perſonal, in poſſeſſion or reverſion : 


to which I ſet my hand and ſeal, this twenty-tourth day 


of December, in the year of our Lord 1712, and in the 
preſence of the witnefles hereunto ſubſcribed ; who were 
requeſted to be witnefſes-to the ſame, and who ſubſcribed 


their names in the preſence of each other, being requeſted =? 


ſo to do by the Teſtator; who read the ſame twice, and 
audibly, before he ſubſcribed the ſame. 


„ WILLIAM KING. (L. S.) 


Signed, ſealed, and delivered, in the preſence of 
* us the ſubſcribing Witneſſes; who were re- 
“ queſted by the Teſtator to do it, in the preſence 
of each other; and did fo accordingly. 
ae 
* R. B. Servant to Lord Cornbury, 
6“ J. B. of London,” 
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8 Depicariox, prefixed to Dr. King's © Remains.” 
' To the Right Hon. Joux Earl of Oxataxy. 
of 5 MY LORD, 
r- T HE high and moſt exalted reputation your noble name 
ne and tamily bear in the learned world, is a very juſtifiable | 
ad pretence for the Editor of theſe Remains to lay them at your | 
5 Lordſhip' s feet: but there is ſtil] a more prevail! ng one, 
th which gives your Lordſhip a juſt claim to them; and that! 18, 
3 
1y the intimacy between the Doctor and your Noble Father, 
n: then a young Nobleman at Chriſt Church in O von, where he 
ay made ſo conſiderable a figure in the belles leltres. 
he 2 The controverly with Dr. Bentley about Phalaris's Epiſtles, 
re taken notice of in our Author's Remains, and in his Letters 
ed Bs to the then Honourable Charles Boyle, evidently teſtity his 
ed ll worth and 3 w 56 made the Author of the Poem | 
1d 8 called © The Diſpenſary“ tay, | 


And to a x Ser. tis we owe a Boyle.“ — 
| I am too much a ſtranger to your Lordſhip, though not ſo | 
; to your character, to aim at what the world calls. Aattery., | 

And as I have little inclination tor writing of Pane: Zyrick, io 
J have leſs ability to attempt it: your Lord li1p's goodnels 


of cannot g1ve me vanity enough to think I can pleaſe a man of 
e. quality of your refined ſenſe and reaſon with bombaſt elo- 
ce giums and rhetorical flouriſnes. I doubt not but your Lord- 


mip has heard of the man and his manners; a ind that your 
Lordſhip will be pleafed with theſe Remains, and have at 
leatt that charity for the dead. according to the Proverb, ** De 
Mortuis nil nit bonum.“ I h. ad not undertaken to publiſh 
this Account ot the Lite of the Author and his Writings, 

but to reicue the work out of worſe hands, purely in reg: ard 
to the memory of Dr. King, for whom I had the greateſt 
eſteem: and I am verily peru: aded your Lordſhip will think 
theie Remains worthy rs peruſal, and be acceptable to 


nen that have any taſte tor le. erning, religion, or virtue. 


2 4 2 The 
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The Works of our Author, hitherto printed, have been 
well received by the Public; and he hath been allowed, by 
ſome of the beſt judges at that time of day, in his Account 
« of Denmark,“ to have ſhewn great reading, perſpicuity, 
and judgement ; great wit and humour in his Art of 
« Cookery;” and a true Spirit of Engliſh Poetry, with the 
oreateſt natural modeſty, in his © Art of Love,” which was 
written at the perſuaſion of a very great Stateſman, in imi- 
tation of Ovid de Arte Amandi, and may be read to the 
chaſteſt ear; for I believe our Author was never heard to 
ſpeak an immodeſt word, or known to write a lewd one. 

I muſt own, as I had a great value for Dr. King, fo I re- 
tain the ſame eſteem for his memory; and the only favour I 
ſhall beg of your Lordſhip is, that your Lordſhip will forgive 
the Editor tor the ſake of the Author, 


I am, with the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion, 
MY LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
1732. THE EDITOR. 


REF LE C- 


Ss REFLECTION:S 
UPON 
Mr. VARILLAS'S Hiſtory of Hereſy, 
BOOK I. TOME I, 


As far as relates to ENGLIsH MATTERS ; 


More eſpecially thoſe of WICKLIFF* 


n primùàm animum ad ſcribendum appulit, 
Id ſibi negoti credidit ſolum dari, 
Popula ut placerent, quas feciſſet fabulas. 
TERENT. Andria, Prologus. 


a Theſe Reflections contain ſome memoirs of that great man, 
who was as it were the morning-ſtar of the Reformation. It 
were to be wiſhed, that, from the many volumes of his Works 
{till remaining, a Hiſtory of Religion of that time were compoſed, 
which would give great light into the affairs of England. 


Dr. King's Preface to his Volume of Miſcellanſes 
in Proſe and Verſe. 
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+.+ Antoine Varillas was born at Gueret in 1624, and died 
June 9, 1696. He was the author of many works, chiefly of the 
hiſtorical kind. That which occaſioned theſe © Reflections“ of 
Dr. King was publiſhed at Paris in 1686, and after re-printed. 
Deſcribing the revolutions in matters of religion which have hap- 
pened in Europe, he utterly ruined his reputation abroad, as it 
expoſed him to the criticiſms of able men in each country; for 


inſtance, Dr. Burnet and Dr. King in England, Brunſman in Den— 


mark, Pufendorf and Seckendorf in Germany; who copiouſly de- 
tected and expoſed his falſehoods and miſrepreſentations concern- 
ing the ſtate of religion in their reſpective countries, and made a 
wonderful revolution in the opinions of thoſe who had been uſed 
to believe Varillas upon his own bare word. The criticiſms of 
Bayle, occaſionally made on this author, in various parts of his 
Dictionary, ſufficiently prove him to have been not only inaccu- 
rate, but unworthy of all credit, His own countrymen have ac- 
knowledged, with regard to his “ Hiſtory of France” and © Flo- 
« rentine Anecdotes,” that his frequent profeſſions of ſincerity 
prejudiced many in his favour, and made him paſs for a writer wha 
had penetrated into the inmoſt receſſes of the cabinet; but that 
the publick were at length undeceived, and were convinced that the 
hiſtorical anecdotes, which Varillas put off for authentic facts, 
had no foundation, being wholly his own inventing ; though he 
endeayoured to make them paſs for realities, by affected citations 
of titles, inſtructions, letters, memoirs, and relations, all of them 
imaginary. See ſome further particulars of his life and writings 
in the Biographical Dictionary, 8vo, art. VARILLAS, 
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DR. KING'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


T having been publicly defired, that thofe, in whoſe way 

it ſhould lye to expoſe Mr. Varillas, would put themſelves 

to the trouble; the Author of theſe Papers was willing to 
contribute his ſhare, in the part concerning Wickliff , having 
fortnerly 


a This illuſtrious Reformer was born in the North of England 
about 1324, and educated at Oxford. About 1365, he was choſen 
by the feculars head of a college, founded at Oxford for the 
{cholars of Canterbury; but the monks, who had been newly ad- 
mitted into that college, had a mind to prefer a regular to the 
headſhip; and after a long conteſt, Wickliff and his followers 
were compelled, by Pope Urban V, to quit the college. He re- 
tired to his living of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, which he had 
ſome time poſſeſſed; and, his diſgrace having prejudiced him againſt” 


| the court of Rome, he ſought revenge, by oppoſing the authority 


of the pope, the temporalities of the church, and the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops. The doctrine he taught being favourable to the 
king, to the barons, and the people, he found many aſſiſtants and 
proteCtors. In 1377, he was cited by Archbiſhop Sudbury to a 
council at Lambeth ; where he appeared, accompanied by the duke 
of Lancafter and many other lords, and was diſmiſſed without any 
condemnation. By order of Pope Gregory XI, he was cited to a 
ſecond council at Lambeth; where he appeared, and again avoided 
condemnation. His doCtrines continuing rapidly to ſpread, 
Archbiſhop Courtney, in 1382, called a council, in which he con- 
demned twenty-four propoſitions of Wickliff or his diſciples ; 
ten as heretical, and fourteen as erroneous. The council ob- 
tained alſo a declaration of King Richard II, againſt all who 
ſhould preach the new doGrines ; and many were ſeverely puniſhed, 
Whilſt theſe matters were agitating with great confuſion and 
warmth, Wickliff died at Lutterworth in 1384. He wrote many 
works, both in Latin and Englith, few of which have been printed. 

The principal treatiſe which has appeared is called Trialogus, a. 
dlalogue between Aletheia, Pſeudis, and Phreneſe. He ſuffered 


B 2 many 


4 DR. KING'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


formerly laid together ſome obſervations conducing to ſuch 2 
deſign. Mr, L'Arroque indeed has gone before him in the 
attempt; but that ingenious gentleman was not well adviſed 
to meddle in a ſtrange country, till time had inſtructed him 
more fully in the conſtitutions and language of it. Our pre- 
ſent reflecter has made uſe of the Amſterdam edition, not 
being able to procure that of Paris. He has given Mr, 
Varillas all the law imaginable ; he has made no advantage of 
miſtakes, which with any Reaſon could be charged upon the 
printer; he has contradicted nothing without expreſs proof 
on his ſide; and in things highly improbable, which ſeem to 
have no foundation in hiſtory, unleſs he can confront thein 
with poſitive and authentic teſtimonies, he lets the Author 
alone, and ſuffers the boldneſs of the aſſertion to be its own 
ſecurity. Laſt of all, he intreats the Reader's pardon, if the 
language and expreſſion are without choice and ornament ; 
his profeſſed buſineſs and neceſſary occafions not allowing 
him any ſuch leiſure, 


A. D. 1688. 


many anathemas after his death; popes and various councils con- 
demned him repeatedly ; and that of Conſtance, in 1414, before 
they proceeded againſt the perſons of Huſs and Jerom, condemned 
the doctrines of Wickliff, and ordered his bones to be dug up, if 
they could be diſcovered, and thrown out of holy ground, 
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HE enemies of the Reformation, as they ſeem reſolyed 

never to leave off writing controverſy, and being con- 

futed by our divines; ſo they are not wanting upon 
occaſion to turn their ſtyle, and furniſh out matter of triumph 
to our Hiſtorians. Sanders and Cauſſin heretofore, and of late 
Monſieur Maimburg and Monfieur Varillas, have thought them- 
ſelves qualified for this kind of employment. Above the reſt, 
Mr. Varillas has uſed is pen with fuch a partial extravagance, 
and with fo little regard to modeſty and truth, that he has not 
only provoked the Learned of the Reformed profeſſion to chaſtiſe 
his impudence in their public writings, but has alſo drawn upon 
him the ſcorn and indignation of ſeveral gentlemen of his own 
communion ; Who, in a ſenſe of honour and common ingenuity, 
have taken ſome pains to lay open the ſmooth impoſtor. Mr. 
Hozier, Genealogiſt to the King of France, in his Epiſtle, declares 
himſelf to have diſcovered in him above four thouſand errors. 
Pere Bouhours, in a diſcourſe of his, makes it his bufineſs to ex- 
poſe him: even his old friend Mr. Dryden ſeems to have for- 
ſaken him, and gone over to his adverſary Bouhours ; from whoſe 
original he is now tranſlating the Life of St. Xavier. To be free, 
there is almoſt as many faults in every ſingle page of Mr. Varillas, 
as in a printer's table of errata : and if the archbiſhop of Paris 
would do his duty, he would find himſelf bound to put a holy 
cenſure upon his penſioner ; and as he was lately very forward to 
compel thoſe of the Religion to a recantation of their faith, ſo he 
ought here to oblige Mr. Varillas to an alyuration of his Hiſtory ; 
which we now come to conſider, 
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I.“ It was then in the year 1374, that Hereſy began in England, 


« by occaſion of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter. John Wickliff, par- 
&« {on of Exthlerod, in the diocefe of Lincoln, pretended to the ſaid 
« biſhoprick, and thought he had ſo-well taken his meafures, that 
« it could not otherwiſe eſcape him, than by fuch an extraordinary 
& accident as human prudence could not forefce,” pag. 11.] It 
might be rational to expect that a French Hiſtorian would have 
taken a particular care to inform himfelf about the chronology 
of Edward the Third's reign; a prince, whoſe actions France 
above all countries has reafon to remember: but Monſieur 
Varillas takes leave to be altogether ignorant of it, not doubting 
perhaps but he ſhould meet with gentlemen and readers that 
would not be ſo uncivil as to contradict the firſt word of an Aau- 
thor, But a plain Engliſhman, that has been taught to aſk for 
truth in hiſtory, and not to believe a thing only becauſe another 
has affirmed it, whatever may be the conſequence, and though he 
is ſure to be called © the. raſheſt of all men,” will however dare 
to tell him, that it was not © the year 1374, that Hereſy, began in 
England, &c.” For firſt, John Wickliff had publiſhed his 
opinions, and gained a fame by the year 1360Þ, Secondly, he was 
never “ parſon of Enthlerod; nor is there any ſuch pariſh in 
* the dioceſe of Lincoln,” or in the king of England's domi- 
nions. If he means Lutterworth, he has fo disfigured it, that 
even a Leiceſterſhire-man could not know it again, Thirdly, 
what deſigns could the parſon of Lutterworth have upon a, biſho- 
prick that was full, and had been fo for ſcveral years before? For, 
if William of Wickham was in diſgrace, muſt his biſhoprick. be 
therefore void? or would Wickliff grow difcontented for a pre- 
ferment not vacant, and raife.a hereſy becauſe the biſhop would 
not die for him? After this, unlets it appear that Wickliff, 
amongſt his other meaſures, had intended to diſpatch my Lord of 
Wincheſter, it is plain, he had not laid his deſigns fo deep as Mr. 
Varillas would perſuade us. Fourthly, an Author of equal credit 
with Mr. Varillas, Harpsfield, has imputed Wickliff's ill hu- 
mours to the loſs of the biſhoprick of Worceſter : from whaſe 
Latin, Florimond de Raymond has falfely tranſlated it rhe biſhop 
of Wiorn; and Varillas, more falſely, Winton. 
II. He goes on (in page 12.) to give a character of the heretick : 
*. That he underſtood the theology of the ſchools, which he 


b Dr, James, in Wickliff's Life, after the Apology. 
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«© taught publicly in the Univerfity of Oxford, in quality of 
% Regius Profeſſor : That that place had commonly been a ſtep to 
« a biſhoprick : That at preſent Wickliff found his ambition 
« oppoſed by the Pope's officers, either becauſe they had enter- 
« tained a ſuſpicion of him, or favour for another.] 1. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that Wickliff might deſerve the title Mr. Vatillas 
has beſtowed upon him; but it is ſomething ſtrange, that he 
ſhould ſtand poſſeſſed of a dignity which was not founded till 
about 150 years after, by the magnificence of Henry the Eighth . 
before whoſe time there was no Revins Profeſſor ever heard of in 
Oxford. In the paragraph before, Mr. Varillas made Wickliff 
{o vain as to deſire an impoffibility; and in this he has put Him 
in real poſſeſſion of one. 2. The Pope's officers, and what fol- 
lows, Mr. Varillas will lay no great firefs upon, as being only a 
flouriſh inſerted by a figure of the modern rhetorick, which the 
wits have called batter. 

III. We are told, that“ Wickliff, thus diſappointed, reſolves 
to revenge himfelf upon the Holy See. In expectation of a fit 
„opportunity, he ſets himſelf to read the ſchiſmatical books of 
ſuch as had defended the empetors and anti- popes, againſt the 
** popes. His firft advance was, the maintaining, That the Eng- 
« Iſh were not bound in conſcience to the payment of Peter- 
*« pence, given by King John to Pope Innocent the Third,” p. 13.] 
1. It may be obſerved, that Wickliff was a man of very ill tem- 
per, to ground all his diſlike and averfion to the church of Rome 
upon an, affront, which we have proved it impoſſible for him ever 
to have received. 2. It ſhall be owned, that he was ever a pro- 
teſſed admirer of Groſthead the famous biſhop of Lincoln, of 
Occam, and Bradwardin, that had lately flouriſhed in Merton 
College, where he himſelf had part of his education: to accuſe 
him of having read theſe and ſuch-like writers, had indeed 
been a proper objeCtion in the mouth of an Italian. But I admire 
that an Author, who had a penfion from the ſame maſter with 
the Marquis de Lavardin, ſhould fo far forget himſelf, as to call 
thoſe Doctors  ſchifmatical, who ſtood up for the civil rights of 
princes, againſt the encroachments of his Holineſs. The whole 
collection of Goldaſtus may be read in France; and an Engliſh 
Hiſtorian, whom Varillas has reaſon to know, is ſaid to have been 
rewarded for writing in the behalf of that cauſe, the defenders of 
which Wickliffe muſt nor be allowed to peruſe without a crime 

B 4 3. I find 


to have excluded, as well as his nephew Richard; 
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3. I find Mr, Varillas is much enamoured on the hiſtory of the 
Peter-pence. This is the great epoche, from whence he has de- 
creed the Hiſtorians of the Engliſh Reformation ought to have 
ſtarted. At preſent he is much incenſed againſt Wickliff, for ad- 
viſing the people not to pay them, and aſſerting that they might 
with a ſafe conſcience obey their prince, who, in the year 1364, 
had prohibited their payment, and left Wickliff nothing to do in 
1374, but to magnify the action. 4. We entreat, with Dr. B. © 
that if ever Mr. Varillas ſhall have any farther uſe of the Peter- 
pence, he would aſcribe their original to king Ina, fince they were 


not firſt given away by king John, nor received firſt by the pope, 


whoſe name, as Mr. Pulton thinks, is fo hard to be remembered. 
IV. He favs that © in 1374, the duke of Lancaſter, upon hay- 
« ing heard Wickliff preach, became his convert, hoping by his 
« docttrine to ſupport his own intereſt, He was then the eldeſt of 
« King Edward the Third's ſons; but had not been fo always. 
The prince of Wales was born afore him; but he was dead; 
having left but one ſon, ſo young, that the duke ſuppoſed it not 
impoſſible to exclude him from the crown. He founded his ambi- 
tion upon this, that the right of repreſentation was not clearly 
enough made out in the laws which William the Conqueror 
* had given to England: ſo he hoped to get over the houſe of 
„commons, by encouraging a party againſt the clergy, whom 
« they had always hated,” p. 14, 15, 16.] Firſt of all, the duke 
of Lancaſter was not eldeſt ſon to Edward III, in the year 1374 ; 
for the prince of Wales died not till July 1376. I could have 
eahily excuſed Mr. Varillas, if the falſeneſs of his date had lain 
only in days or months. But it ſcems he was reſolved to kill 
the Black Prince two years before his time ; and it had been for 
the intereſt of France if he could have diſpatched him ſooner. 
2, Mr. Varillas has given us a truth, that the duke of Lancaſter 
had not always been the eldeſt ſon : which is well obſerved of 
him ; for he had three elder brothers, two of which Mr. Varillas 
has omitted; one of whom left a daughter, that the duke ought 
and it 15 not 
to be doubted but there had alſo been a plot againſt Philippa, 
heireſs to the duke of Clarence, had Mr. Varillas ever heard there 
© Three treatiſes againſt M. Varillas (all printed at Amſterdam) are enu- 


merated in Dr, Flexman's accurate account of the writings of Bp, Burnet, 
annexed to the © Hiſtory of his own Times,“ gvo. vol, iy. p. 479- 
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had been ſuch a” perſon. 3. The gentlemen of the long robe 


would defire to know what thoſe laws are, made by king William, 
in relation to the ſucceſſion; and if Mr. Varillas has any ma- 
nuſcript of them among his anecdotes, he is entreated to ſend it 
over, and in requital he ſhall receive from hence two very neceſ- 
ſary implements for a trader in hiſtory, a Play and a Chronicle. 
4. In England, where we pretend no Salique, the crown deſcends 
by the law of nature ; by which the whole right line takes place 
of the collateral, and nephews are preferred to their uncles. If 
any of our kings, contrary to this maxim, have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the throne, it is the reſpect Engliſhmen bear to a perſon 
that has wore the crown, that keeps them from being ſevere upon 
his memory : but no friend to our monarchy will pretend to 
juſtify the practice. The tumults raiſed againſt king John only, 
which have made him eſteemed the moſt unfortunate of our 
princes ſince the Conqueſt, are ſufficient to teſtify, that the people 
ever looked upon him as an ufurper, and pitied the diſtreſſed 
Arthur when they could not ferve him. 5. If the duke of 
Lancaſter had any deſign upon the crown, he muſt have been the 
moſt impolitic man in the world, to hope for any furtherance of 
his project by declaring himſelf for Wickliff. The whole courſe 
of our hiſtory ſhews us, that in ſuch cafes the contrary methods 
have been always taken, and the clergy have been ever moſt power- 
ful in altering the ſucceſſion. William Rufus had the friendſhip 
of Lanfranc. Stephen was afliſted by his brother Henry biſhop of 
W inchefter, and legate to the pope. King John found a Hubert 
to ſet the crown upon his head. Even the event demonſtrates, 
that the clergy were the perſons by whom the unfortunate 
Richard muſt be dethroned ; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
muſt carry a ſtrong influence in his ruin. 

IV. After the doubt concerning“ the right of repreſentation,” 
Mr. Varillas makes a ſhort digreſſion, to croſs the ſea into Bre- 
tagne, whence he brings us a parallel caſe, where the Engliſh 
took part with the uncle in prejudice of the niece ; “ The eldeſt 
« ſon of the duke of Bretagne died before his father, leaving bug 
one daughter, who was afterwards married to Charles de Bloys. 
The youngeſt ſon, the earl of Montfort, pretended to be heir to 
the dutchy,” p. 15.] 1. In this paſſage, Mr. Varillas has put 
the eldeſt ſon inſtead of the ſecond fon, and has made the daugh- 
ter ſucceed her grandfather, when he ought to have ſaid her _ : 

or 
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for there is no herald will deny but this is the caſe in relation to 
genealogy. Arthur duke of Bretagne, by a firſt venter, had two 
ſons, John and Guy, and by a ſecond marriage, one more, John of 
Montfort: thus he died, the elder John ſucceeding; after a 
time, his brother Guy deceafing, and himſelf childleſs, ſettles the 
ſucceſſion upon Jane, Guy's daughter: againſt this Jane it was, 
after John's death, that ohn carl of Monzfort put in his preten- 
fions. 2. It is very unreaſonable, we ſee, to expect a good ac- 
count of foreign matters from Mr. Varillas, when we find him 
ſo unpardonably miſtaken in his own; and it would be but a 
vain- thing to imagine that, writing. of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, he ſhould have read Dr. Buiner; when, quoting a remark 
out of the French Hiſtory, he could not afford to conſult Me- 
Zeray. 

V. One acquainted with the conduct of Mr. Varillas would be 
apt to wonder, that in five pages together there has no lady ap- 
peared, nor any thing of an amour. But ue can forbear no longer; 
for, p. 16, “the king's miſtreſs,” is brought into the party: 4 She 
% was a Spaniard; by name Alex Perez ; who joined herſelf ta 
« the intereſt of John of Gaunt; in hopes to be ſecured by him 
« from a parliament, after the deceaſc of the old king; who, by 
« the diſcourſes of her and the duke, had begun to think well of 
« Wickliff, and would have declared himſelf in favour of him, 
&« but for fear of the popes,” p. 16, 17.] 

1. Having read that Wickliff was a perſon of great accompliſh- 
ments, improved by travel and a large converſation, I began to 
be afraid that Mr. Varillas, who has an ambition to improve all 
things into a love-intrigue, would have made the king's miſtrefs. 
have a deſign of kindnefs upon him. But, finding he had failed 
ine there, I began to bethink me who that Alex Perez might be, 
and Whether it was true that king Edward had fetched a — 
out of the ſame country that duke John had brought his' wife 
from. But who would {uſpeCt that this court-beauty, whom 
Varillas has drefſed up à E/pagnole, ſhould prove to be nobody 
elſe, but our own Alice Pierce, Englith-born, and Englifh-bred > 

2. Our beſt Hiſtorians have left us no remembrance of any 
concern ſhe ever had with church-affairs ; only it is ſaid, indeed, 
that her firſt ſtep to the royal favour was owing to a Dominican ; 
and that, thus preferred, ſhe did once employ her intereſt with the 
biſhop, of Wincheſter; who had na reaſon to be thought one of 
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Wickliff's friends, if it were true that he, as Mr. Varillas has 
before related, had entertained a contrivance to thruſt him out of 
his ſee. | 

3. This is certain, king Edward the Third had a great eſteem 
for Wickliff, ſo as ſome-have affirmed he made him his own 
chaplain: and to ſee how the man is miſtaken, in ſaying, the 
king diſſembled the favour he had for him, left the pope thould 
be diſpleaſed by it, it will be fit to tell him, that the firſt occaſion 
of Wickliff's rifing in the king's good opinion was, becauſe he 
manfully oppoſed the papal pretences ; and that, if ever any of 
our prinees, till king Henry the Eighth, have afferted themſelves 
from a dread of the popes, it muſt be readily allowed, that this 
king was not much over-awed bythem, in the beginning of whoſe 
reign 4 the religious were forbid to ſend money to their ſuperiors 
beyond ſca; in the middle of whoſe reign were enacted the 
famous Statutes of. Proviſorse and Præmunires f, and both con- 
firmed again by a parliament of his about ten years after. 

VI. We are next amuſed with the reaſons king Edward had 
to be diſpleaſed with the papacy : © It was by the Pope's ill 
« offices (cauſed by a jealouſy they had of the king) that he ſaw 
© his pretenſions to the empire defeated ; and among other things, 
« Guicnne was loſt to the French, by his not being able to obtain 
leave from Rome for the taking the new tenths of his clergy,” 
p. 17, 18, 19.] This whole paragraph wants but a tranſlation 
for its confutation ; and Mr. Dryden might have been as effectual 
as Dr. Burnet, We ſhall diſmiſs it at preſent with only one 
Remark, that as never any of our kings deſerved better of the 
native clergy of England than king Edward, ſo he had no need 
to aſk the pope's leave for them to be grateful to him: that very 
year that he apprehended the deſigns of Charles upon Guienne, 
he borrowed of them great ſums; and the next, he had given 
him by them no lefs than fifty thoufand pounds, to be paid in the 
fame year. And here again he betrays his ignorance of the Eng- 
liſh policy and conſtitutions : for the clergy, met in convocation, 
have always had the privilege of taxing themſelves, without ſend- 
ing for a foreign conſent; which our Author would make us 
believe was ſolicited by king Edward in a“ formal embaſſy to 
& the Pope ;” but what was that ambaſſadoꝛ's name we mult not 
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know; for perhaps Mr. Varillas has wiſely put himſelf under 


| tis old obligation of fecrecy. The credentials of that embaſſy 


will be no where found, ualeſs it be in the company of Cardinal 
Bellay's inviſible letters, or the original Saligue law. Which 


fimile I take occaſion to mention here the ſecond time, becauſe I 


would have Mr. Varillas to underſtand, that I am as fond of my 
notion of the Saligue, as he is of his Peter-pence. 


VII. We are at length arrived to what he calls © the depth of the 


4 intrigue,” and is really bexond my fathom. He begins, That 


« before William the Conqueror there were no written laws in 
% England; William made a collection, ſtill remaining, of ſuch 
« of the unwritten laws as he defigned ſhould be aboliſhed : 


the laws he left in force, if ſtrictly obſerved, would have ſub- 


« jected England to the conditions of a conquered country; and 
the goods of his eccleſiaſticks (which by his laws he had made 
& his own, p. 2.) would have preſerved his miniſters in a depend- 
c ance upon him,” p. 19, 20.] 

r. Our Author, who has dived ſo deeply into the cabinets of 


princes, and diſcovered fo many manuſcript memoires inacceſſible 
to other mortals, is a little unhappy here, in not having heard of 
our Saxon-lege, or Mercen-lege, or Dane-lege, of the laws of 


king Ina, he that gave the never-to-be-forgotten Peter-pence, or 
king Alfred, or king Edward the Confeſſor, and other our princes 
before the Conqueſt, with which Mr. Lambard has made a ſhift 


ro fill a Folio. 


2. That collection he talks of made by William the Con- 
qucror, and ſtill remaining, would bear a great price in Eng- 
land, if he is willing to part with it; for we could never yet get 
the ſight of ſuch a record, . We have indeed a work of that reign, 
a noble piece of Engliſh antiquity, the Dome/day-Book8; but the 
ſubject of that does not anſwer our Author's character. 

3. That William the Firſt affected the name and advantage of 


2 Conqueror, and deſigned to uſe the Engliſh not as ſubjects 


t Suppoſcd to be the oldeſt public record exiſting in the world. The 
moſt ſatisfactory account of it hitherto given is prefixed to Hutchins's 
* Hiſtory and Antiquities cf Dorſet,” in a Diſſertation for which the 
poblick is indebted to the able author of © Anecdotes of Britiſh Topogta- 


* phy.” This valuable record is at length, by the muanificence of patlia- 
Meat, commiited to the preſs, 
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but as ſlaves, will never be granted by the moſt impartial of our 
Hiſtorians. 

4. Leaſt of all will it be allowed, that that prince did ever pre- 
tend by the right of conqueſt to the revenues of Holy Church; 
the confirming of which, in all its privileges, was the firſt ſolemn 
act of his entrance; and the increaſing of it with the foundation 
of a goodly abbey b, was what he choſe to be the pious and laſt- 
ing memorial of his victory. 

VIII. What follows is ſo groſs and unpardonable, that I ſhall 
refer him to be corrected by the Almanack, or the man that ſhews 
the kings at Weſtminſter. If the Compoſitor does not ſtep in to 
relieve the credit of the Author, and bring him out of this incon- | 
venience, as he calls it, by taking ſhame to himſelf, no man here- 
after will endure his books, but in ſuch a library as Don Quixote's, 
or in ſuch a catalogue as Mr. Langbaine's. He gravely tells us, 
« That the two Stephens of the houſe of Blois, who ſucceeded 
« the ſons of William, took no care of the unwritten laws, &c.“ 
Sure he penned this paſſage at a certain ſeaſon, when, they ſay, 
men are uſed to ſee double; otherwiſe, how is it poſſible for him 
to make us two kings of one? Who ever heard of king Stephen 
the Second of England ? who was his wife ? what children had 
he ? what did he do? which king of France did he beat ? where 
was he buried? It is a miracle that all this ſhould eſcape the 
world ; and whilſt we, the ignorant, thought there never had been 
any more than one Stephen, Mr, Varillas ſhould produce an- 
other. However, it will be hard for him to prevail with the 
wary citizens of London, amongſt the ſtatues royal erected in the 
Exchange, to raiſe an effigics to the memory of the ſecond king 
Stephen, 

IX. “ To the Stephens,” he ſays, © ſuccceded the Houſe of 
« Anjou; who were reduced to implore the authority of the 
Holy See, to put them in their poſſeſſion of England. In them 
« the prerogative was weakened,” by ſome reaſons no man but 
Varillas would give; © and firſt the clergy and nobility, and 
« after that the populacy, getting the aſcendant of the crown, the 
« parhament took its birth. The power of which, during its 
« {efſion, was ſo great, as to leave almoſt nothing but the title to 
the king. Henry II. was the firſt that would have ſhook off 


d Built on the ſpot where he had been victorious, and called Battle-abbey. 
« the 
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cc the yoke,” p. 20, 21.1 1. The Houſe of Anjou was fo 
formidable in Maud and her ſon Henry, and the people ſo well 
diſpoſed to receive them, that he had no need of any ſuch affiſtance 


from abroad. 2. How could the Houſe of Anjou bring a par- 


liamentary yoke upon themſelves, which Henry II. ſhould be 
the firſt that endeavoured to ſhake off, when before Henry II. the 
Houſe of Anjou never reigned in England. 3. It is a ſhame 
Mr. Varillas ſhould know fo little of that auguſt aſſembly, 
the Parliament, as to date the riſe of it from Henry II; 
whereas at leaſt it ought to have been carried as high as his 
grandfather k. 4. He may think perhaps to make it amends by 
another miſtake, having falſely raiſed them in their ſeſſion ſo far 
above the king, as in a manner to annihilate his power for the 
time. One that reads this in a Frenchman, would think he was 
diſcourſing of the doge of Genoa and not of a monarch, who, as 
his preſent majeſty has been pleaſed publicly to obſerve, “ has 
& enough power by law to make him as great as he can wiſh!;” 
though he ſuffers his parliament to maintain their juſt privileges 
at another rate than the long diſuſed eſtates of a neighbouring 
kingdom. And here it is probable our Author may think him- 
ſelf ſafe behind a quotation fetched from Bologna; and it is likely 
he will be ſo : for a ſubject of England will not preſume to inter- 
poſe, becauſe the matter is of ſo high a nature; nor a prince con- 
defcend fo low, as to take notice of an affront, when the Author 
3s Varillas. | 

X. He goes on to tell us, That Henry the Second's deſigns 
were prevented by Becket's murder; which happened by two 
« indifcreet ſoldiers explaining in too great a latitude ſome words 
let fall by the king in relation to the archbiſhop. ' So this pro- 


* This aſſertion will perhaps not readily be granted. V ben the com- 


mons were firſt repreſented, is a queſtion which has been much agitated by 
many able writers ; ſome of whom have thrown great light upon a ſubject, 
which, as Dr. Swift has well obſerved (vol. xxiii. p. 438.), is perplexed 
by the word PARLIAMENT being uſed promiſcuouſly by our ancient wri- 
ters, for a general aſſembly of nobles, and for a council of biſhops, or ſynod 


of the clergy. It is certain, however, that, under whatever denomination * 


they may have paſſed, there were aſſemblies of the people under the Saxon 


government, which probably were almoſt coeval with the firſt civilization 
of this iſland, 


It does not appear when James II. made this declaration, 
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« jet was ſet on foot no more till Edward the Third's time, who, 
te taking up the ſame deſign of depreſſing the ſtates of parliament, 
« began with that of the clergy, which by Wickliff's proceedings 
« he was in hopes to mortify,“ p. 22.]- 1. Thoſe tao ſoldiers of 
his were four knights, Sir Hugh Merville, Sir William Tracy, 
Sir Richard Brittain, and Sir Raynold Fitz-Urs. An Hiſtorian 
ought to underſtand ſo much blazon, as to know a knight from a 
ſoldier; and not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſo much in hafte, as to 
leave half his number behind him : but Mr. Varillas may think 
he has done the gentlemen no wrong, in giving them a name fo 
much admired in modern France; and I am the more willing to 
excuſe him for being too ſhort in this account ®, becauſe he allows 
for it in the two Stephens. 2. He told us in p. 18, 19, That 
« the reaſon of king Edward's deſigns upon the clergy, was a 
„ defire he had of revenging himſelf upon the popes, who had 
« done him, as he thought, ſo many injuries there recounted.” 
But here that reſolution is made to proceed from an intent of his, 
to bring down the power of parliaments. Now I begin to have 
ſome hopes of our Author ; for I ſce he knows himſelf ſo well, 
as not to rely upon his own relation laid down before; and Mr. 
Varillas will not believe Mr. Varillas. He gueſſes again; and 
thinks it is here as in arithmetick, where two falſe ſuppoſitions 
may produce a truth. 

XI. After this long deduCtion, in which it ſeems as though 
he had been reſolved to ſpend at once all the little ſtock of know- 
ledge he has in the Engliſh Chronicles, he returns to Wickliff; 
« who, finding himſelf thus ſecure, taught openly, that the Eng- 
« 1;ſh lords might reſume the goods given by their anceſtors to 
the church; that neither pope nor biſhops might excommuni- 
© cate; that ſacraments adminiſtered by wicked prieſts were in- 
« eſſectual, p. 23.] Mr. Varillas having framed to himſelf a 
notion, that Wickliff was only uſed as a ſtate- inſtrument againſt 
the clergy, he has accordingly picked only theſe out of his many 
doctrines, as appearing moſt proper to ſerve his hypotheſis ; as if 
theſe three miſrepreſented articles were the only or the chief 
tenets by which Dr. Wickliff grew to be fo conſiderable. It was 


m This period of Engliſh Hiſtory has been diſcuſſed in a very maſterly 
manner by the late lord Lyttelton, 


his 
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his great eſteem for the Holy Scriptures, of which his tranſlation 
ſtill remains a memorable inſtance ; his right notion of the bleſſed 
Euchariſt ; the oppoſition he made to the encroaching mendicants 
in behalf of the ſecular clergy ; not to mention his confeſſed ex- 
cellences in polemic divinity and philoſophy ; with a ſtrictneſs of 
life, which his acquaintance revered ; which his adverſarics, 
amongſt all their accuſations, have never pretended to call in 
queſtion ; and which engaged in his favour the major part of the 
Univerſity where he lived, and particularly the chancellor and 
both the proctors of the year 1382. It would be too large a 
work, and not becoming ſuch a pamphlet as this, to enter into a 
defence of that great man and all his particular opinions, and to 
ſhew how induſtrious the Friars have been to blacken him ſince 
his death; when even in Jus life-time he was charged with the 
fancies and errors of other men, which, when in open court, he 
declared never to have been his. This his remonſtrance has by 
ſome ſince been pleaſantly termed a recantation. For the pre- 
ſent, the diligent Dr. James may be conſulted by the curious, for 
their farther ſatisfaCtion, till ſome generous pen ſhall appear more 
fully in the cauſe of Wickliff, and do juſtice to fo eminent a con- 
feſſor. 

XII. He keeps us ſtill in che year 1374. And in that it 
„% was,” as he tells us,“ that pope Gregory XI, hearing of the 
« novelty, wrote to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſhop of 
London, by any means to ſuppreſs it. They cite Wickliff; 
* who appears; but in the poſture of one that expected a reward, 
* and not a puniſhment, He pleaded, That he had never deſigned 
* to alter the Chriſtian trutlt; that, if any thing offenſive had 
« eſcaped him, he revoked it ſincerely, and ſubmitted to penance 
and public correction. Upon this, they put into his hands a 
« billet of the three errors he had taught; which having ex- 
« plained to their content, there was nothing left for the two 
„ bifhops, but to abſolve him, upon promiſe made never more to 
„maintain in publick any equivocal propoſitions,” p. 23, 24.] 

At the fuſt reading of this narration, drawn up with ſo much 
feriouſneſs and formality, it would look like confidence to ſuſpect 
it; and yet, upon ſearch, it will be manifeſt that it is falſe and 
{ophiſticate in almoſt all its parts. Having made this general ob- 
ſervation, how cautious our Author has been, in avoiding thoke 
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unlucky things called dates a, as not having hitherto ſpecified fo 
much as the month in which any adventure fell out; we muft 
not expect he ſhould tell us what was the date of the pope's bull, 
of the epiſcopal citation, or the time of Wickliff's appearance; 
all which would have been looked for in an exact hiſtory; and, 
if they had here been fet down by Mr. Varillas, would have fup- 
plied us with matter for a confutation. 1. All our Annals and 
Regiſters place this hearing two years later, about the ninetcenth 
of February, 1377. 2. That Wickliff's behaviour there was con- 
trary ro what Mr. Varillas has reprefented it, I will at preſent 
take no other care to demonſtrate, than by ſetting down the words of 
Knighton : © Cumque die ſtatuto ad objecta refpondere deberet, 
« omnem præjactitatam cordis audaciam fine mora dimifit,” &c. 
3. I ſhall aſk of Mr. Varillas, whether it be the way of the 
French law, or any other he has ſtudied, for a man to plead before 
his indictment be known, and to anſwer an accufation when it is 
not yet preferred againſt him. If WicklifF did fo, yet this we 
know, that he made no fuch harangue ; that, after that, he had 
no ſuch billet of three articles preſented him; that the expoſition 
our Author aſcribes to him is fictitious; and, in ſhort, all that 
follows : for, a tumult happening, the court was obliged to 
break up abruptly before nine of the clock in the morning; and 
never came to give fuch an abfolution, or to receive fuch a pro- 
miſe. 4. If he had ever read any writer upon the preſent parti- 
cular, he could never have made fo defective a diſcourſe of it, in 
which he has not told us ſo much as that this trial was at Lon- 
don; that the great duke of Lancaſter and Henry marſhal of 
England appeared in favour of the criminal, and finally were 
the occaſion that the biſhops left the court ſooner than was in- 
tended, 

XIII. We are acquainted, & That, after this, Wickeliff re- 
*« lapſed. The fame pope, hearing of it, complained of the Eng- 
« liſh prelates; and, to ſhew what they ought to have done, con- 
„ demned the propoſitions of Wickliff himſelf. The prelates, 
« being aſhamed to be out-done, aflembled themfelres at Canter- 
* bury in the form of a council; and pronounced, by the mouth of 
« the archbiſhop of the place, who was their primate, an anathema 


n See the cenſure on Varillas above, p. 2. © Lib. v. 
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« againſt his doctrine. And all this in king Edward's reign, and : 


the year 1374, p. 25. 


1. To ſet him right in his chronology, this ſecond convocation 


is on all hands affirmed to have fallen out in the reign of Richard II, ; 


which began June 21, 1377. 2. Whereas he makes our biſhops 1 
fo complaiſant, as immediately to fall about what the pope had 


hinted to them by his example; it is evident, by the original acts 
ftill remaining, and to be ſeen in their proper archives, that he 
was forced to oblige them to it by formal letters, bearing date 120 


from Rome, © 11 cal. Jun. anno 7 pontificatiis ;” though not put in 


execution til] after the death of king Edward. Why does Mr. 
Varillas mention nothing of this bull? or is not the pope's letter 


of as great moment, and as well deferving to be taken notice of, "| 
as a love-letter or a lampoon? 3. He is very unhappy in de- 11 
ſcending to particulars, and not keeping aloof in generals, and at 
a due diſtance : for, as in the firſt convocation he aſfigns us no 


place for their ſeſſion, ſo here he hath given us a wrong one, and 


Lambeth is many miles from Canterbury. 4. The biſhops met 
at Lambeth were ſo far from © pronouncing an anathema againſt 


% Wickliff's doctrine, that they found reaſons not to give any 
definitive ſentence ; which had they done, it would have appeared 
on regiſter, amongſt other acts we have remaining of the fame 


council. 3 
XIV. This 1374 has been a very long year, and at laſt © king 


« Edward dies in it;“ who, however, I am well fatisfied, was on 


the throne above two years after. In his life-time he had ten- 
« derly loved the duke of Lancaſter, and had given him outward 


& demonſtrations that he would leave him the crown ; neverthe- 


** lefs, when he was dead, a will was found, written and ſigned MY 
« with his hand, which rendered juſtice to the prince of Wales, in 


* the perfon of his ſon Richard, then but twelve years old, and 
« declared htm ſucceſſor, in excluſion to the duke of Lancaſter, 
„ and the dukes of Glouceſter and Cambridge, his brothers. 
The parliament of England approved this will.” p. 25, 26.] 
1. Mr. Varillas is the firſt difcoverer of any demonſtrations given 
by Edward III. to the duke of Lancaſter, that ſhould put him 
in hopes of the crown. On the contrary, Walſinghamp tells us 
in expreſs words, „Eo tempore, nondum finito parliamento, 
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« dominus Edwardus, princeps Walliz, 8 die Julii in die S. Tri- 
« nitatis defungitur. Dominus Richardus de Burdegalia, filius 


E « dom. Edw. principis, in hoc parliamento factus eſt comes 


« Ceftriz, et non multo poſt dux Cornubiæ et princeps Walliæ 


4 eſt creatus. Edwardus in feſto 8. Georgii apud Windeleſhores 


« contulit Richardo de Burdegal hæredi ſuo ordinem militarem.“ 
From hence any man of inference will ſee what reaſon the duke of 


Lancaſter had to enlarge his hopes, and promiſe himſelf that 


prince Richard was not deſigned for the crown by his royal grand- 
father. Here is a will produced, never known in the world till 
Mr. Varillas printed his Hiſtory : nothing of this in any of our 
Authors, but counterfeited by him, who is one of the firſt men 
that ever forged a teſtament without hopes of getting by it ſo 
much as a legacy. It is ſomething obſcrvable, that he ſhould 
deal ſo by a prince, who is the firſt in England that has made a 
ſtatute about pillories. 3. A man that goes about a cheat ſhould 
not be in haſte, but let his invention tarry for his judgement. 
This walk is ſo awkwardly contrived, that it betrays itſelf at firſt 
fight, The duke of Cambridge (as he calls him) is put after 
his younger brother; neither was he ever duke of Cambridge, 
but earl only, in which character he continued till 1386, when 
his nephew created him duke of York. Thomas of Woodſtock 
is yet more beholden to Mr. Varillas, for having excluded him by 
the name of the duke of Glouceſter ;” wo he had no title 
when his father died, nor did he arrive to this dukedom till the 
abovenamed year 1386. Now it is a pretty hard conceit to ſup- 
poſe that the king did not know which of his ſons was the elder, 
or that he ſhould put by from the crown two dukes he had never 
heard of ; or laſtly, that, propheſying of the future honours of his 
children, he ſhould gueſs right about one, and be miſtaken about 
the other. 4. Not to harraſs him any more; as for what concerns 
the parliament after the king's death, I deſire to know who ſhould 
call it, if the new king was not yet approved, as he is pleaſed to 
term it. And about the act of approbation, I requeſt of him to 
tell us where it is to be found, that fo it may be put into the next 
edition of Keble. 

XV. He informs us, p. 26, 27, © That the unfortunate Alix 
« Percz avoided the puniſhment prepared for her, by embarking 
„with hat ſhe had moſi precious upon a Flemiſh veſſel, which 
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« carried lier to the coaſts of Galicia, And the tutors of the 


young king forbore to ſeck after her, either becauſe they | 


thought her below their anger, or that they were perſuaded tlie 


« king of Caſtile would not abandon her to their diſcretion, 
« becauſe of the riches which ſne brought from England into 
« Spain, or of the pretenfions which the duke of Lancaſter had 
Thus far our Romancer. His friend 'Ta- | 


& upon his crown.” 
citus has begun his Annals with a verſe; and Mr. Varillas, im- 
proving the humour, and advancing upon thofe grounds, haz 
made his whole Hiſtory into a poem. Had he lived in the days 
of knight-errantry, he would certainly have been invited over to 
the honourable employment of imperial hiſtoriographer in the 
court of Trebizond, and deferved a penſion extraordinary from 
his highneſs Don Alphebo. Having here to do with a female, he 
has acquitted- himſelf extremely civilly, and much like a gentle- 
man, to re- condutt the ſtrange lady to her own country, with all 
her jewels and other ſtolen accoutrements. But our rough Hiſto- 
rians deal more unkindly by her, and tell us, that, by a parlia- 


ment at Weſtminſter, Alice Pierce had all her goods confiſcate, 


and herſelf baniſhed, to as really to be left © the unfortunate Alix 

r 
XVI. We are now coming on to Tyler's rebellion ; and here 
our Author has given a maſter-ſtroke of his fancy, and has found 
a contrivance to draw in Wickliff for the author of the whole 
commotion : * Wickliff, taking advantage of the king's mino- 
« rity, paſſed on from the clergy to vent his doctrine againſt the 
« lay-nobility and magiſtracy; and at length came to a con- 
* cluſton, that there ought to be no inequality in goods, but 2 
community of all things. Having thus diſpoſed the people's 
minds, he received into his party one John Balee, a- man tlie 
* moſt turbulent and ſeditious of all England: he was a prieſt 
by profeſſion; and had eſcaped-out ef priſon, where his ordinary 
had ſecured him. He, fearing to be re-taken, and not having 
means of ſubſiſtence beyond che ſeas, found there could be no 
« ſafety for him without kindling a civil war. So, having often 
* conferred with Wickliff, he preached and improved his opi- 
* nions, ſo as to draw after him to the number of two hundred 
< thouſand perfons, pretending to eſtabliſh an equality, but mdcec 
„to put himſelf into the dignities of Simon de Suberia, arch- 
4 « biſho2 
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& hiſhop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor of England,“ p. 27, 


28, 29.] 1. I love an hiſtorian of a great ſoul and free thoughts, 
that ſcorns to be beholden to former accounts, and will go no 


farther than himſelf for his relations : it is an argument of a 


vulgar ſpirit, to be content to take up with what is written al- 
ready, and preſent the world with nothing that is new. Wickliff's 
preaching had no more relation to this rebellion, than the edition 
of Confucius in France had to the ſufferings of the Hugonots, 
or than Mr. Varillas's cancluſions are uſed to have to his pre- 
miſes. It is well known by all men of judgement and reading, 
that Wickliff always defended order and diſtinction; that he him- 
ſelf took his degree of Doctor, and that his friends and patrons 
were of the nobility; and that all his troubles took their riſe 
from his zeal in maintaining the ſupremacy of his prince; ſo far 
was he from being author of this tumult againſt him. To pals 
by our Author's forgetfulneſs, who, having (ps 12.) brought in 
Wickliff as defigning nothing but to revenge himſelf upon the 
pope's ofhcers and the clergy for a ſuppoſed affront received from 
them, does here undeſervedly, and without reaſons aſſigned, ſet 
him as hotly againſt the laicks and nobility. All agree, that the 
rebellion proceeded from the ſeeming oppreſſions, and from the 
taxes, the greateſt that had ever been in England, thought to be 
unreaſonably impoſed, and inſolently exacted in Kent and the 
neighbouring parts. a. Now for John Ball, the ſeditious eccleſi- 
aſtick, he was clapt up for tenets ef his own; and was ſo far 
from having eſcaped priſon, to go and enter into frequent con- 
ſults with Wickliff; and from thinking it neceſſary, after that, 
to raiſe the people of England for the ſecurity of himſelf, an in- 
conſiderable curate ; that the peaſantry was firſt in arms; and 
amongſt their other extravagances, having broke open the pri- 
tons, they ſet free with the reft this John Ball, who then indeed 
joined with his deliverers. 

XVII. * The multitude (he ſays) marehed on to the palace 

* of the archbiſhop; where forcing entrance, they find the pre- 
late upon his knecs, and, with all the circumſtances of horror, 
„cut off his head. The troubles were renewed ſoon after in the 
„ provinces of Eſſex and Kent, and quickly paſſed into thoſe of 
„Norfolk, Suffolk, Erfolc, and Cambridge. Thence the Wick- 
* Ltfts advanced towards London in a bod y innumerable: they 
C 3 % were 
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& were a charge to no man; they paid for what they had, and 
& puniſhed with death any that were convicted of having ſtolen, 
« When they were arrived at Bloquet, king Richard ſent to de- 
© mand the reaſon of their taking arms; but received an anſwer 
full of inſolence: and when the mayor would have ſhut the 
&« city-gates againſt them, he was hindered by thoſe of the ordi- 
% nary ſort, The ſeditious enter London, burn the count of 
« Lancaſter's palace, and throw the goods of the count into the 
« river * then they inveſt the Tower, whither the king and court 
<« had fled for refuge, gain entrance, and murther the chancellor, 
&« treaſurer, and other officers, hid in the Tower, and ſeveral 
other churches of London,” p. 29, 30, 31.] 1. I would have 
been glad if Mr. Varillas would have told us where this“ palace 


„of rhe archbiſhop” ſtood, and whether it was not that at Lam- 


beth, near Candamart ? It is ſure, that the archbiſhop was not 
maſſacred in any palace he had; and before I end this paragraph, 
I will undertake that Mr. Varillas himſelf ſhall tell me ſo. 2. 
Amongſt the provinces concerned in the tumults, we meet with 
Erfolc for one: Mr. Camden and Mr. Adams knew nothing of 
ſuch a place; and if Mr. Varillas will come over hither, and 
diſcorer where this county lies, I engage my honour that at leaſt 
the frecholders of it ſhall chuſe him knight of the ſhire. 3. That 
the rebels were ſo exaCt in paying for what they had, I muſt bey 
his pardon, if I believe a miſtake, not only by their actings, but 
alſo by their principles, which, Mr. Varillas told us before, were 
to make © all things common.” But Jet us follow them to 
Bloquet; which however we cannot do without a guide; for it is 
impoſſible to find any ſuch place, unleſs by that name he means to 
underſtand Black-heath, or Barnet, or rather Mile-end. 4. The 
mayor not being ſuffered [“ to change the city locks,” or ſo much 
as] © to ſhut the gates,” the peaſantry came on, and plundered the 
earl Lancaſter's houſe in the Savoy. Sure one would think 
tney had deprived him of his dukedom too : for otherwiſe how 
comes it to paſs that he who has hitherto been all along © le duc 
* de Lancajire,” ſhould be now on a ſudden diminiſhed into “ /e 
conte de Lancaſtre? By this figure of Varilliſm it was, that 
the lord Darley was brought down into a private gentleman, and 
the knights of king Henry into ſoldiers. If there were nothing 
elſe 19 be ſaid about the preſent rebellion, this ſingle paſſage were 
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enough to evince the rebels not to have been the diſciples of 
Wickliff; for if ſo, this illuſtrious patron of his mutt needs have 
met with another fort of uſage at their hands: though farther yet 
it may be noted, that Jack Straw in his laſt confeſſion declared, 
« their deſign was to ſave the Mendicant friers ;” an order of 
men, who had always ſhewed themſelves the moſt violent enemies 
to Wicklitf, 4. We are now come to the buſineſs of Simon de 
Suberia, Mr. Varillas mentioned above, that the archbiſhop was 
behcaded in his palace; and now atſures us, that the chancellor is 
murthered in the Tower : either forgetting what he had told us 
before (p. 28.) that both thoſe dignities were in one perſan, 
Sudbury ; or deſigning to deter people from ambition and a deſire 
of plurality in high offices, by ſhewing that a man muſt und: rgo 
as many ſeveral deaths as he holds preferments; and in this ex- 
ample, that tlie ſame perſon was firſt put to death in his ſpiritual 
capacity of archbiſhop, and again maſſacred ſome time after for his 
temporal qualification of ſtate-miniſter : for that a man may be 
tabo- fold, was formerly ſeen, in the caſe of Charles V. The truth 
is this: Sudbury from the firſt beginning of theſe diſturbances 
had followed the fortune and perſon of the king, and was at pre- 
ſent retired with him into the Tower, where the multitude ſeized 
and beheaded him. So died a prelate, of whom our authors 
have given us a very honourable mention; and yet Mr. Varillas 
has been pleaſed to aſſign him ſo 1i]-natured and unjuſt a cha- 
racter (p. 23. 28, 29.), that one who reads it would think he had 
miſtaken his man, and was deſcribing the heretick Wicklitt, in- 
ſtead of Sudbury the legate of the holy fee. 53. Beſides the chan- 
cullor, he tell us, more of the king's miniſters were killed in“ the 
« Tower and other churches.” Really Sir, if the Tower be a 
church, it 1s one of the largeſt and beſt-fortihed churches in 
Europe. I have ſo good an opinion of his friend Mr. Surbiere 9, 
as 


Samuel Sorbiere, a Frenchman, was bred firſt to divinity, and after- 
wards ſtudied phyſick. He publiſhed in 1664 a relation of his voyage 
into England, which brought on him much trouble and diſgrace. For his 
unwarrantable liberties againſt a nation whom France at that timc 
thought it good policy to be well with, he was ſtripped of his title of 
hiſtoriographer, and ſent into baniſhment, His book was diſcredited by a 
piece publiſhed againſt it in the very city of Paris; whilſt Dr. Sprat ex- 
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as to think that, out of the little knowledge of England he picky 
up here, he could have informed our Author, that the Tower is 
never looked upon by us as a cathedral, but as an arſenal : whi- 
ther by this paper I invite Mr. Varillas to come over, and ſee the 
famous cannans with which Henry VIII. of glorious memory 
took Boloign. 

XVIII. “Upon a pardon proclaimed, great numbers deſerted ; 
te but a conſiderable party ſtill kept together in a body, under the 
< conduct of Gautbier Igler, the moſt adroit and moſt reſolute 
ce perſon amongſt them”. After the ſtory of whoſe death, and 
ſorac other pallages, we find, that “ Ball preached at Seblaker, to 
twenty thouſand people; upon whoſe being ſeized and exe- 
& cuted, the troubles had an end.” At laſt he ſays, That Wick- 
cliff was never preſent either at the aſſemblies of the ſeditious, or 
te at the aſlaſſination of the archbiſhop of Canterbury” (p. 32, 
33, 34.). 1. Our Author would have deſerved much commenda- 
tion, and ſaved the Reader a great deal of thinking, had he placed 
a key at the end of his book, as we ſee done in another work of 
the like nature, called “ Barclay's Argenis;” it would have 
been eaſy then to have known a proper name under all its diſ- 
guiſes; we ſhould then have perceived, that Haviet was put for 
Wiat; Gauthzer Igler for Wat Tyler; and what had been the 
meaning of the not- yet-decyphered Seblaker, which we can only 
gueſs io be Black-heath. 2. By this laſt ſentence, which truth 
has extorted from Mr. Varillas, it appears that Wickliff was al- 
together innocent, and that our Author would never have 
brought him into this rebellion, but to gain the topick of deſcrib- 
ing it; which nage, with all its graceful circumſtances, muſt 
otherwiſe have been loit, for want of an opportunity to intro- 
duce it. 


poſed it with much eloquence and wit at London. In Voſtaire alſo we 
meet with this reflection: I would not imitate the late Mr. Sorbiere, 
© who, having taid three months in England, without knowing any thing 
ci either of its manners or its language, thought fit to print a relation, 
% which proved but a dull ſcurrilous fatire upon a nation he knew nothing 
« of.“ Sorbiere died of a dropſy, April 9, 1670. He was not the author 
of any conſiderable work, though there are more than twenty publications 
of Eis of the {ſmaller kiad.— His name was afterwards borrowed by Dr, 
King, in the title of his “ Journey to London.“ 
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XIX. „A ſchiſm happening between the popes, Wickliff, in 
« the year 1382, makes his advantage of it; but, his offers being 
rejected by the parliament, he found himſelf obliged to retire 
„into the province of Wales, newly ſubjected to the Engliſh. 
« There he attacked the BenediCtines by a writing: upon this, 
© archbiſhop Courtney aſſembles a council at London, ſoon after 
« Eaſter, where were condemned theſe propoſitions of Wickliff, 
That the ſubſtance of the bread and wine, &c. Theſe arti- 
« cles thus condemned, Wickliff himſelf, being cited, made 
«« his appearance, where he abjared all he had taught without 
« exception. This recantation they obliged him to put in writ- 
« ing, and recite over again. And this piece had been ſeen in its 
* place amongſt the other acts of this council, if the Engliſh 
compiler r, too paſſionate for the glory of his nation, or un- 
« willing to give arms to the Catholicks againſt the hereſy of 
„Calvin, of which he made profeſſion, had not ſuppreſſed this 
&« retraCtation, and placed inſtead of it a profeſſion of faith, 
« which, properly ſpeaking, is nothing but plainly a captious 
* qualification of the errors of this Heretick. The laſt act of the 
% council was an ecclefiaftic procedure againſt his three famous 
* diſciples, Rippendon, Hereford, and Aiton,” p. 36—42. 

1. What is {aid in the beginning of this paragraph, we find no 
where warranted ; nor that Wickliff ever was in Wales: which 
our Author makes “ newly conquered” by the Engliſh; an ex- 
prefion ſomething improper for a country that we had acquired no. 
leſs than a hundred years before. 2. What he ſays was penned 
againſt the Benedictines, I have reaſons to believe to have been 
no other than the two treatiſes written by Wickliff, and in the laſt 
century printed againſt the Mendicants. 3. It is acknowledged 
that Courtney, in a council called upon May 17, did condemn 
ſeveral concluſions; and that the faine archbiſhop, upon June 20, 
{fat upon Hereford, Reppingdon, and Ayſhton, accuſed of holding 
thoſe concluſions. Ayſhton pleaded apart; the two other put into. 
the court a paper, which the learned Sir Henry Spelman has 
publiſhed in his councils from the ME. copy, in the principal re- 
giſtry of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Nuncupat.“ Courtney,“ 
fol. 239, At neither of theſe conventions, nor at any other time 
throughout this whole year, did Wickliff appear at all at London 
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before the archbiſhop. What aſſurance then muſt that man be 
maſter of, who dares affirm, that he made, wrote, recited in this 
council, a formal recantation of “all his opinions whatever with- 
& out reſcrve;F whereas there is not ſo much as any pretended 
retractation of his of any kind, that can poſſibly be brought to 
concern any more than the ſingle article about the blefſed Eu- 
chariſt? As for that accurate and honoured collector Sir H. 
Spelman, as this is the firſt time he has ever been accuſed of 
falſifying, ſo his confident accuſer could not do it, without giving 
matter to any examining reader of returning the charge, and 
convicting him of his own calumny. For had this Hiſtoriogra- 
pher of France but once vouchſafed to look into the book he has 
paſſed ſo blind a cenſure upon, he would eaſily have found that 
his Latin friends, who told him of ſuch a palliation in behalf of 
Wickliff, had a little miſinformed him. For ſuch a palliation is 
ſo far from being there, that there is nothing that can poſſibly be 
thought like it, or miſtaken for it, unleſs it be the abovenamed 
paper of Hereford and Reppingdon : which it he ſhall pleaſe to 
doubt of, whether 1t be authentic or no, upon his acceptance of 
my former invitation of him into England, I ſhall be willing, 
after we have ſeen his cathedral the Tower, to wait upon him up 
the water to Lambeth; where his worthy countryman, the 
learned Mr. Colomiez, on my account, will condefcend to let him 
into the archives ; upon promiſe, that he makes better uſe of the 
MIT. he ſees there, than of thoſe he calls“ Cardinal Ballay's,” 
which are of ſo nice and ſo retired a humour, that they will en- 
dure no viſit from any other perſon beſides Mr. Varillas : of 
whom I ſhall forbear to obſerve at preſent, how little he under- 
ſtands of the conſtitutions of the church of England, whatever 
pretences he makes to be a critick in the hiſtory of Herefies, who 
takes Sir H. Spelman for a Calviniſt, and thinks there is no dit— 
ference between Geneva and Great Britain. 

XX. But to proceed. Mr. Varillas tells us,“ that the aforeſaid 
council, held at London, forbad all perſons whatſoever to preach 
« without permiſſion from the bithops.” Farther he adds, + That 
the deciſions of this convocation at London were inſerted in 
* a decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, approved by Wickliff; 
« which Spelman has alio ſuppreſſed, to put in its place a 
piece, which can be manifeſtly convicted of forgery, by the 
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« teſtimony of Vington, an irreproachable author in this matter,” 
p. 43]- | 

1. I have ſo great a reſpect for the pious and worthy Sir H. 
Spelman, fo bafely handled by this tranſcriber of Florimond, this 
ſucceſſor of Sorbiere, not at all acquainted with the character 
of books or credit of authors, that I cannot prevail with myſelf 
to diſcover how falſe the former part of this paragraph is, till I 
have cleared the latter. There has never been, perhaps, any 
layman, that has ſo devoutly ſerved the cauſe of his mother the 
Church, as this incomparable gentleman. He has not only diſ- 
played with truth the former ſtate of the Engliſh church, but 
bettered the preſent; and has left a work, which, if well con- 
ſidered, will do her juſtice as to the rights of her patrimony in 
after-ages. What can be ſaid great of any man, that might not 
be ſaid of him, who was ſo admirably learned, ſo judicious, ſo 
ſincere, ſo pious, and in ſhort was every thing that Mr. Varillas 
is not? Yct, for all this, the Frenchman has been pleaſed to reflect 
upon him, as “ ſuppreſſing a certain decree of Oxford ;” which 
animadverſion betrays the Author not only not to have read the 
book, as we obſerved before ; but farther yet, not to have ſeen fo 
much as the title of it. For how abſurd 1s it, to aſk for a cenſure 
of the Univerſity, in a work that profeſſes no more than a col- 
lection of“ Church Conſtitutions ;” when, by a parity of reaſon, 
he might as well fall upon the Author of the“ Oxford Anti- 
&« quities,” for omitting the relation of what has been acted in the 
{ynods at London ! And now to compare Vington (I ſuppoſe he 
means Knyghton) to Sir H. Spelman, ſhews who does it. What 
uſe he can pretend to make of Knyghton, 1s to me a myſtery ; 
for in him nothing is ſeen of “ the deciſions of a Council of 
London, inſerted in a decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, ap- 
« proved by Wickliff.” All that can be gathered from him is, 
that Wickliſf made a recantation, there in full ſet down ; which 
as it only concerns the point of the Euchariſt, fo it is fo far 
from being indeed a recantation, that it is a free and reſolute 
confeſſion of that faith which is now maintained in the church 
of England; declaring, that our Saviour's body 1s “ verily and 
really preſent in the ſacrament,” the bread however retaining 
its proper ſpecies. And I leave it even to Mr. Cockquelin to 
determine between us, whether that man may be concluded ro 
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renounce his opinion, the oppoſers of which he brands with 


hereſy, and affirms, that at what time it was condemned by 
authority, a prodigy intervened to deter the judges from their 
unjuſt proceedings. Neither would Tyſſington and Winterton, 
and Wellys, and many more of his zealous adverſaries, have 
written purpoſely againſt this retractation, had it been fo, and 
not rather a remonſtrance ; which, becauſe we ſubmit the whole 
matter to the reader's judgement, we have affixed at the end of 
theſe papers from the Copy in Knyghton ?: of whom, ſeeing 
Mr. Varillas has made mention, as an Author to be relied on in 
this matter, though in truth he was always an open enemy to 
Wicklithſm; I defire leave to digreſs into a quotation or two 
out of him, to ſhew the ſtate of the Wickliffiſts in thoſe days. 
In his fifth book, he ſays, In thoſe days this ſect was in great 
„ eſteem, and ſo much increaſed in number, that a man could 
« not ſee two people walking together, but one of them was a 
% Wickliffiſt.“ And in another place, That that party had 
gained half, or above half, the nation to their fide :” and 
theſe not mechanicks, or the loweſt ſort of people, but, amongſt 
them, many knights,” of whom he inſtances in ſome, “and 
„ dukes, and earls. That, fince Wickliff had tranſlated the Bible, 
e even the women of that profeſſion underftood more than their 
< clergy did: for which he makes a long melancholy lamen- 
tation, and would fain perſuade us, out of Gui de Santo Amore, 
that Wickliff is indeed Antichriſt: to whom, however he has 
done ſo much juſtice in his character, as to acknowledge him 
% a moſt eminent philoſopher and divine ;” and that “ as his 
< ſcholars always foiled their adverſaries in their reaſonings, ſo 
e he himſelf went beyond all men of that age in diſputing.” 
Upon the whole matter, if my opinion were to be aſked, 
avhether this Annaliſt Monfieur Vington be fo altogether irre- 
-proachable ; not to take any notice how ſmall a man's credit ouglit 


to be in his own cauſe; I am afraid I ſhould declare that to me 


he ſeemed a perſon of but a mild vnderſtandin; 


8 and a very nar- 
row information. Otherwiſe, in theſe few leaves Mr. Varillas 


pretends to have conſulted, how could he have been ſo impoſed 
upon as to think that Wat Tyler and Jack Straw were one and 
the ſame man? how could he fo forget hunſelf as to call that 
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in words at length © the ſecond year of king Richard,” which, by 
his own account a little way off, is the fourth ? or laſtly, why 
fhould he exclaim againſt a preacher for this harmleſs remark, 
« That, amongſt all the proſelytes our Saviour made, he is never 
& read to have gained a prieſt ?” And all theſe things printed in 
his works, out of a manuſcript thought to be of his own wri- 
ting, by a perfon of unfuſpected integrity, Sir Roger Twiſden, 
who has given us at the beginning of the book the Author's own 
judgement of himſelf; 


« Me metuo dubium pro veris ſæpe locutum, 
„Plus audita loquor, quam mihi viſa ſequor.“ 


Which ingenuous confeſſion may ſerve indeed to atone for the 
miſtakes of the well-meaning Canon; but will take away all 
pretences of excuſe from Mr. Varillas, who without diſcretion 
embraces him as irreproachable. 2. It remains that we ſpeak 
ſomething to the former part of this paragraph; where we deny 
that in the London convocation held by Courtney, 1382, preach- 
ing without the epiſcopal licenſe was forbidden: for in that 
{ynod, it was only reſolved that Hereford and Reppingdon, and 
A, ſhton, ſhould be ſilenced and hindered from the pulpit : but 
for any general conſtitution to prohibit all men whatever from 
vreaching without permiſſion from the ordinary, it was the act 
of 'Th. Arundel, ſucceſſor to Courtney in the ſee of Canterbury, 

who firſt procured | it to be decreed. This may be ſeen in Lyn- 
wood t and Gaſcoign, famous authors of the century in which 
he lived. Nor are we bound to inquire if any of the little writers 
haye {aid the contrary ; ſince it is the duty of an Hiſtorian, not. 
to take the advantage of any authority, but to be reſtleſs till he 
has the beſt. In the late confuſed account of the convocation, I 
had almoſt let paſs without remark an intrigue of the duke of 
Lancafter's, where he makes all the right of that prince to the 
kingdom of Cattile to proceed from“ an excommunication of the 
king in poſſeſſion, and a donation of it to duke John by the 
Pope“ (p. 27. 49.) ; not knowing any thing of a propriety and 
zuſt title he had acquired himfelf, by his marriage with Conſtance 
<ldeft daughter to the deceaſed king Piedro. 

XXI. To make our, laſt obſervation upon what we have un- 
dertaken to conſider. He relates the death of Wicklift, which 


t Dic. Theol. MI, in Coll. Lincoln. Or. 
he 
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he repreſents as “ an extraordinary act of God, in ſtriking him 
« with a mortal palſy, upon the Feaſt of St. Th. Becket, againſt 
« whom he had prepared a ſermon for the dav.” After that, he 
acquaints us, . That his ſcholars acknowledged him for a ſaint, 
and attributed falſe miracles to him, al in the year 1486, 
% Archbiſhop Arundel, in a Council at London, not content to 
„ condemn his doctrines as before, did alſo burn his books by 
« the hand of the hangman,” p. 45, &c.] 

1. Thomas Becket is fo well known, that no loyal Engliſhman 
can believe Providence would interpofe in favour of him; which 
is {till the leſs probable at preſent, becauſe our better writers re- 
port this fit to have come upon Wickliff on the Feſtival of Holy 
Innocents, which is the day preceding. Dr. Gaſcoign ®, whoſe 
teſtimony about Wickliff muſt be unqueſtionable, has informed 
us, that, having been troubled with a palſy for two years be- 
« fore, it then became fatal ro him;” which, in the decayed 
ſtate of old age, after a life ſpent in action, and the original heat 
now of courle abated, can be no wonder. If the Monks were 
reſolved not to Jet him die without a prodigy, it would have 
ſeemed much more plauſible and taking, had they inflicted upon 
him the rickets or the ſmall-pox. 2. If the ſcholars of Wickliff 
thought him a faint, and that he was aſſumed into glory, they did 
but as became men of reaſon and thoſe who had been witneſſes 
of the ſanctity of his life and purity of his doCtrines. But for 
what follows about “ the falſe miracles,” it is ſheer invention; 
neither was Mr. Varillas very wary, to mention any thing of that 
nature in the ſame page with Thomas of Canterbury: for Wick- 
liff's followers made no pilgrimages to Lutterworth, nor did 
they ever turn up the cloaks of their adverſaries to look for their 
tails. 3. As to the buſineſs of Arundel, and the“ burning of 
« the books,” which, in words at length, he makes to be done 
in the year 1486, it is 1mpofſible to be reconciled to truth: that 
action in reality fell out about the year 1410; ſo we are willing 
to think Mr. Varillas's pen has ſlipt, and by chance miſtaken a 
hundred years, and that he meant to aſcribe it to A. D. 1386, 
becauſe (in p. 42.) he tells us, © that, in the preceding year 1385, 
Courtney died, and Arundel ſucceeded in the archbiſhoprick 
« of . Canterbury :” which however is notoriouſly falſe; for 


u In pag, ante Hiſt, Ivonis Carnotenſ. MC, in Bibl. Cotton. 
Courtney 
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Courtney died not till July 31, 1396 (unleſs he died twice, in 
imitation of his predeceſſor Sudbury); and the ſame year, about 
Chriſtmas, was Arundel tranſlated to Canterbury. 

[ have at laſt, not without great violence uſed upon my in- 
clination, paſſed through what relates to England in the Firſt 
Book of Mr. Varillas; and I think I may have deſerved as many 
livres for my patience, as he has had for his invention. If no- 
thing will perſuade him to renounce his pen and ink; but he has 
{worn ſtill to go on writing legends, to the utter deſtruction of 


Monſicur Barbin and his family, and to the everlaſting diſgrace 


of Mr. Cocquelin ; and in the mean time is willing to continue 
his ſcene in England, I ſhall take the boldneſs to recommend to 
his fancy the renowned ſtory of the ten thouſand Urſulins, which 
at preſent labours under a few inconveniences, and ts not fo well 
received as it deſerves by fome ſcrupulous hereticks. For the 
truth of what he ſhall ſay, I confeſs, I am not able to help him 
to any ſuch manuſcripts as he commonly makes uſe of; but in 
licu, I can tell him where at a very cheap rate he may furniſh 
himſelf with witneſſes. But to let him know in truth what the 
world thinks of him: he has writ away all his credit; his laſt 
defence of himfelf has proved him inexcuſable, and made men 
apt to think that, as in England at preſent, fo in France too, the 
fame perſon that is Hiſtoriographer is alfo Laureat. Hence it 
night be, that Monſicur Varillas, in his“ Revolutions,“ takes 
all the liberties of a Poet; and Mr. Dryden, in his conference 
between the“ Hind and Panther,” though in verſe, has aimed at 
all the plainneſs and gravity of an Hiſtorian. 

For Hiſtory is indeed a ſerious matter; not to be written care- 
leſsly, like a letter to a friend; nor with paſſion, like a billet to 
a miſtreſs; nor with braſs, like a declamation for a party at the 
bar, or the remonttrance of a miniſter for his prince ; nor, in fine, 
by a man unacquaiated with the world, like ſoliloquies and me- 
ditations. Ir requires a long experience, a found judgement, a 
eloſe attention, an unqueſtionable integrity, and a ſtyle without 
affectation: all which glorious accompliſhments, as they are 
wanting in the Author of «© The Revolutions in Matters of 
« Relivion;” ſo there is no Hiftorian that I know of, in whom 
they have ſhewed themiclyes to fo high and admirable a degree, 

I as 
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as in a Phyſician of our Age v, who has obliged the World with 
a Hiſtory of Diſeaſes; and whofe name is too great to men- 
tion in a pamphlet of this character. 


Pr. Sydenbam is probably the perſon intended. Me was born in 
1624: and, from 1660 to 1670, was the chief phyſician in London. 
He was of a generous, charitable, and public ſpirit, maſter of an ele- 
gant ſtyle, an exact obſerver of the ſymptoms of diſeaſes, and more 
famous for his works abroad, than he had been by his practice at home, 
which was greatly decreaſed after 1670, when he was extremely afflicted 
with the gout. He publiſhe d Obſervationes Medicæ circa Morborum 
* acutorum Hiſtoriam et Curationem, 1676, 38 vo. He died Dec. 29, 
1689. The beſt Edition of his Works is that in one volume, duo. 
tranflated by John Swan of Newcaftle, M. D. 1742. 
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The Belief of Dr. John Wickliff, in the point of the Euchariſt, 
which by heedleſs men has been called his Recantation, 


« WE believe, as Criſt and his Apoſtolus han tauzt us, that 
« the Sacrament of the Auter white and ronde and like ty] oure 
« brede or oft unſacrede is verray Goddus body in fourme of 


e brede; and if it be broken in thre parties os the Kirke uſes, or 


« elles in a thouſand, everlky one of theſe parties is the {ame 
« Godus body; and right ſo as the perſone of Criſt is verray God 
« and verray man, verray Godhede and verray manhede, ryth ſo. as 
« holy Kyrk many hundrith wynter has trowyde, the ſame Sacra- 
ment is verray Godus body and verray brede : os it is forme 
« of Goddus body and forme of brede, as techith Criſt and his 
« Apoſtolus. And therefore Seynt Poul nemyth it never but 
« whan he callus it bred, and he be oure beleve tok his wit of God 
« in this: and the argument of heretykus agayne this ſentens 
« lyeth to a Chriſtene man for to aſſolve. And right as it is he- 
« refie for to trowe that this Sacrament is Goddus body and no 
« brede, for it is bothe togedur. But the moſt hereſie that God 
« ſufferide come tyl his Kyrke, is to trowe that this Sacrament is 
« an accident with a ſubſtance, and may on no wiſe be Goddus 
&« body : for Criſt ſayde, be witneſſe of John, that this brede is my 
« body, and if the ſay that be this ſkylle that holy Kyrke hat bene 
« in hereſie many hundred wynter, ſothe it is, ſpecially ſythen the 
« fende was louſede that was be witneſſe of Angele to John 
« Evyangeliſte aftur a thouſande wynter that Criſt was ſtenenyde 
« to heven. But it is to ſuppoſe that many ſeyntes that dyede in 
the mene time before her detz were pureede of this erroure. 
« Owe howe grete diverſite is betwene us that trowes that this 
“ Sacrament is very brede in his kynde, and betwene heretykus 
& that tell us that this an accident withouten a ſubjecte. For 
before that the fende fader of leſyng us was lowſide, was never 
* this gabbing contryvede. And howe grete diverſite is betwene 
« us that trowes that this Sacrament that in is kinde is verray 
« brede and ſacramentally Goddus body, and betwe heretykes 
« that trowes and telles that this Sacrament may on none wyſe be 

Vo I. I. D | « Goddus 
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« Goddus body. For I dar ſewrly ſay, that zif this were ſoth, 
«« Crift and his ſeyntes dyede heretykus, and the more partye of 
„holy Kyrke belevyth nowe hereſie, and before devoute men 
« ſuppoſene this conſayle of Freres and London was with the 
« hery dene. For they put an hereſie upon Criſt and ſeynts in 
« hevyne: wherefore the erthe tremblide fayland maynnus voys 
„ anſueryde for God als it dide in tyme of his paſſion whan he was 
« dambnyde to bodely deth. Crift and his modur that in gronde 
e had deſtroyde all hereſyes kepe his Kyrke in right beleve of 
this Sacrament, and wene the King and his rewme to aſk ſharply 
of his clerkus this offs, that alle his poſſeſſioners on pain of 
« leſying of all her temporaltes telle the King and his rewme 
with ſufficient grownding, what is this Sacrament, and alle the 
« orders of Freres on paine of leſying of her legians telle the 
King and his rewme with gode grounding what is the Sacra- 
* ment. For I am certaine of the thridde partie of clergie that 
* defendus tluſe doutes that is here ſaide, that they will defends 
* jt on paine of her 1yf,” 
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ANITMADVERSIONYS 
O N 


A PRETENDED ACCOUNT 
O F 


N n 4A 
As it was in the Year 1692. 


« I think it very pertinent to take notice, that in DENMARK 
there are no ſeditions, mutinies, or libels againſt the govern- 


«© ment,” 
Account of Denmark *, p. 246, 


Firſt printed in 1694. 


a Dr. King's references are to the editions of Lord Moleſavorth's. 
book publiſhed in 1694, it having paſſed through three editions 
in chat year. From the third, which was ſaid in the Title to have 
been correded, a fourth, carefully reviſed, was printed in 1738, 
with the very uſeful additions of Bp. Robinſon's Account of 
Sweden as it was in the year 1688; Mr. Jackſon's Memorial 
to the Court of Sweden on the conduct of Charles XII; Count 
Gyllemborg's Remarks on the Memorial, under the character of 
an Engliſh Merchant; and, A Narrative of the Death of Count 
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7.5 The“ cc Animadverſiong on the Account af Denmark? a Were 


written at the requeſt of the Reverend Mr. Brink, Miniſter of 


the Daniſh Church in London; a perſon whoſe merit, travels, 


and knowledge of the world, have deſervedly gained him the 
favour of the preſent King of Denmark, upon whom he is now 
an attendant at Venice, From him, affiſted by his excellency 
Monſieur Scheel, who reſided here as envoy extraordinary, J had 
the memoirs which compoſed theſe papers, which had the honour 
not to be unacceptable to his Royal Highneſs Prince George b; 


and, when ſent to Denmark, . were, by. the late King's . 


2 


turned into French, and read to him as faſt as they could be 
tranſlated, They have had two editions that I have ſeen, one in 
Holland, and the other in Germany. I ſhould be ungrateful, if 
I did not likewiſe acknowledge the great honour which the 
Univerfity of Copenhagen did me, in a letter under the ſeal of 
that learned and flouriſhing body. I take it as one of my greateſt 
happineſſes, that, by the means of my acquaintance with Mr, 
Brink, I accompanied him to his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Biſhop of London, with letters from 
the Biſhop of Copenhagen, teſtifying the reſpe& he had for their 
Lordſhips, and juſt regard and veneration for the Church of Eng- 
land. As to the matters of fact laid down in theſe papers, I 
am no further mountable | but I bellere none of them can be 


contradicted. 
Dr. King's ade to his Miſcellanies. 


d They procuzed our Author the office of ſecretary to the priaceſs 
Anne. 
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To Mr. MOEESWORT He. 
SIR, 


have a reputation ſo univerſal, that I cannot but think 
thoſe people, who have fathered upon you“ The Account of 
Denmark,“ lately printed, have done it only with a deſign to 
injure you; for certainly a man of ſuch ſettled: principles as you 
are, of thoughts ſo ſedate and compoſed, would never expoſe any 
thing to the public view, which you would not ſet your name to; 
and let the account of a country ſo conſiderable as Denmark be 
put forth without ſo much as any mention of the Licenſer or 
Printer, like a common pamphlet or lampoon. Monſieur Sor- 
biere 4 put his name to a ſcandalous deſcription of England; 
though he relates ſeveral paſſages altogether as inconfiderable and 
ridiculous as that the Deſcriber of Denmark tells us, p. 95, © That, 
« being. a great lover of green geeſe, he could get none of the 
country people; till a ſuperſtitious old woman told him, ſhe 


© Robert Moleſworth, eſq. of Edlington in Yorkſhire, On the Revo- 
lution, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an early and zealous attachment to 
liberty; and in 1689 was ſent by king William envoy extraordinary to Den- 
mark, at which court he refided ſeveral years; and ſoon after his return 
publiſhed,” in 1694, his Account of that kingdom, a work much talked 
of, tranſlated into many foreign languages, and almoſt immediately fol- 
lowed by theſe Animadverſions. Mr. Moleſworth wrote many other pieces 
in defence of liberty and the common rights of mankind. A diſcourſe of 
his, on Agriculture, is much commended by Dr. Swift, vol. ix, p. 363. 
He was member of the privy council in Ireland to queen Anne till, in 
January 1714, he was diſmiſſed on a complaint from the lower houſe of 
convocation. He was reſtored to his place at that board by king George I 
who made him one of the commiſſioners of trade and plantations, and 
created him viſcount Moleſworth and baron of Philipſtown, July 16, 
1716. He had publiſhed, the March preceding, a volume of Poems, in- 
ſcribed to the Princeſs Caroline, in a Dedication conſiſting of 47 pages; in 
which he foreſaw it would be objected that he had publiſhed a little Book 
for the ſake of the Dedication, as he had done once before [in his c Ae- 
« count of Denmark” ] for the ſake of a Preface. The Drapier's Fifth 
Letter was addreſſed to his lordſhip Dec. 145 1724; and he died on the 
22d of May following, 

4 See above, p. 23. 
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« had four at his ſervice, imagining that otherwiſe the kite would 
&© have them;“ or rather, otherwiſe, being an old woman full of 
bowels (as hoſteſſes uſually are), being afraid that the gentleman 
ſhould loſe his longing. 

Beſides, Sir, what man of ſenſe can think that a Gentleman of 
your parts would write ſo tedious a Preface e, that has ſo little 
relation to the deſcription pretended, would ſpend three or four 
pages to perſuade the world, that © Liberty is eaſy,” and“ Health 
« 1s valuable; things that were granted by the Author's great- 
grand-mother ; would fling away four or five pages more, to in- 
form the world, that thinking men may improve themſelves by 
converſation and travel. Whereas if that Author, inſtead of his 
important ſcraps of Latin, as“ Toto diviſos orbe Britannos;“ 
Res eft ridicula et nimis jocoſa f;“ had given us theſe two 
verſes of Horace E, 

« Dic mihi, Muſa, virum, captz poſt tempora Trojæ, 

te Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes ;” 
we ſhould have framed a greater idea of that advantage from 
Homer's character of Ulyſſes, and perhaps have found that he im- 
proved as much by viſiting the monſter Polypheme, as any of this 
Author's Diſciples may do, whom he would ſend for maxims as 
far as China and Japan, and to ſearch “ for ſuch regulations of 
government as are fit for models to the moſt civilized Euro- 
e peans amongſt the man-eaters and ſavage Americans ;” who, 
being great philoſophers, muſt, in purſuance of this Author's ad- 

vice, become very excellent tutors. Farther, Sir, I am not of opi- 
nion that you would have our 'Two Univerfities to reform their 
ſtatutes, and direct their ſtudies according to ſome new methods 
of modern learning ; for, as their habits are the ſame © which 
„ they wore in Harry the Eighth's time,” and yet are fill very 
decent and becoming, ſo their old Philoſophy has likewiſe its 


peculiar uſes. We ſee by experience, that ſuch as neglect and 


deſpiſe the diſputations of the Schools, who laugh at the dark 
terms and ſubtilties of Ariſtotle and his. nice. Commentators, 
when they once come to writing, find the want of their Logick 
(for that and Grammar generally revenge themſelves upon their 
adverſaries). They trifle inftcad of arguing; their method is con- 

© Dr. Swift ſays, Maleſwortb's Preface is ſull of ſtale profligate topicks, 


and the Book itſelf written out of ſpite, Vol. xiii. p. 150, 


t Altered from Catullus liv, 1. E Sec Ep, I. ii. 1g. 
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fuſed; and, when they ſhould urge any ſingle point, they run 
from one thing to another; and their diſcourſe is as lax and un- 
digeſted as the Preface of that Author we are treating of. 

Neither, Sir, can I imagine that you would have the nobility 
and gentry of any country © commit the education of their chil- 
« dren to Philoſophers, and not to Prieſts; and by the former 
« have moral virtues preached up to them, ſuch as fortitude, 
« temperance, and contempt of death; their inſtructors uſing 
« pious cheats, as Elyſian fields, &c. and by thoſe methods even 
« deceiving their hearers into greatneſs ; . theſe Philoſophers thus 
« excelling the managers of our modern education.” For I ſup- 
poſe, Sir, you are ſenſible of the great benefits that youth receive, 
by being bred up under grave and religious Clergymen ; for, 
though Tully's Offices be a very good book, yet the Bible, in my 
opinion, is a better. Beſides Morality, which youth ought to be 
inſtructed in, they are likewiſe to be taught how to be good 
Chriſtians ; and there is, to my knowledge, an eminent ſchool in 
this nation, where the youth are not trained up“ only to the un- 
« derſtanding of words and languages“ (though at the ſame time 
thoſe are taught there with the greateſt accuracy); where they are 
kept in a ſenſe of duty and obedience to their ſuperiors, by a 
certainty of future puniſhments to them that tranſgreſs, and ever- 
laſting happineſs to ſuch as do well ; where they are conſtantly 
called upon to give a ſenſible and rational account of their faith, 
I mean that contained in the Catechiſm, Homilies, and Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England; where there is no day paſſes 
without their reading a conſiderable portion of the Holy Scriptures 
in the original languages: and a better foundation is laid for a 
greatneſs of mind and contempt of death, from the example of 
our bleſſed Saviour, than can be framed from any pattern amongſt 
the Grecian and Roman heroes. However it comes to pats, the 
Author, among all the Roman heroes, has untortunatel . pitched 
upon Brutus, “ as the true pattern and model of exact virtue :” 
and vet, in relation to the death of Cæſar, all circumitanc. s con- 
ſidered, a youth that is bred up to a ſenſe of graiitude, honour, 
or common juſtice, will look upon him as ungratefui, and a baſe 
atlaflinate; and will neceſſarily deſpiſe him, when he ſees him 
deſerting that virtue which he pretended to admire, and in a ſullen 

deſpair exclaiming againſt it as an empt; name. A very fine 
24 model 
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model indeed for a man of quality, and which muſt affect him 


much more when he ſhall “ find the practices of perſons of che 
like ſtamp, in this particular, founded upon reaſon, juſtice, and 
truth, and unanimouſly. approved. of by moſt of the ſucceeding 
«wiſe men which the world has produced.” I ſhould be glad to 
ſee a liſt of thoſe wiſe men who were. of his opinion, that I may 
be ſatisfied whether our Author has done juſtice to Ravilliac h 
and ſome other heroes of this latter age; and that our Author's 
own. name (if his courage be. equal. U to his inclination) may be 
added to it upon occaſion. 

Moreover, Sir, there are ſeveral obſervations and political 
maxims throughout the whole Preface, which ſavour very much 
of a commonwealth, and. would not well-became any perſon that 
has had the honour to ſerve. their Majeſties i, or that heartily con- 
ſults their real intereſt or the glory of the Engliſh nation. For 
in the firſt; place he ſays, If we look backwards, it is a true 
reflection, that our late kings half undid us, and bred us up 
narrow: ſpirited ſo, long, till the world had almoſt overlooked 
« us, and we ſeldom. were permitted to caſt an eye farther than 
“France or Holland.” If peace, eaſe, and plenty, could be ſaid 
to undo us, we were indeed undone ; and then as for our igno- 
rance of the affairs of other nations, we muſt neceſſarily be in a 
moſt profound one, when we had our miniſters at Cologne, and 

afterwards at Nimeguen; when the King of England's medi- 
ation was accepted by all the princes then in war, and the preten- 
ſions of the moſt conſiderable ſtates in Europe left to his Ma- 
jeſty's arbitration. But it ſeems at prefent we are in a better con- 
dition; and the Preface, to our comfort, tells us,“ that we make 
a. greater figure in the world than formerly, and have a right to 
&« intermeddle in the affairs of Europe.” And here a true Engliſh- 
man may think that ſomething has been ſaid to the honour of his 
country: when, alas! if he reads but the next page (for the 
Author cannot write conſiſtently two pages together), he will find, 
that we do not live up to our poſt, and maintain our character; 
4 that we are inſulted on our own coal, our trade endangered, 
< and in apprehenſion every year of an invaſion and a French con- 
„ queſt.“ Not in ſuch diſmal apprehenſions neither, Sir! for, as 


The aſſaſſinator of Henry the Fourth of France, 
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our © ancient yeomanry and commonalty could draw the long: 
« bow, and handle the brown bill,” ſo their ſons will charge a 
muſket, or draw a {word, in defence of the public liberty and the 
right of their Majeſties, againſt any commonwealth's-men or 
foreigners that ſhall dare to invade them. The Author ſeems to 


have inſerted theſe paſſages to ſhew himſelf impartial, and to let, 


the Danes ſee that they have no great rezſon to complain of ill 
uſage, fince he is as ſcurrilous upon his ewn. countrymen. 

In the ſecond place, to come to ſome other of his obſervations; 
it may very poſſibly be proved, in contradiction to what he has 
advanced, © that the jus divinum of kings and princes was a no- 
&« tion in the Northern parts of the world, long before theſe later 
« ages of ſlavery ;” that is, before Milton ever wrote, or Eng- 
land ſuffered under the tyranny of a commonwealth, Even paſſive 
obedience, however unintelligible to this Author, as ſtated by. 
reverend and learned Divines, though it ſhould ſtill be main- 
tained by them under their preſent Majeſties, would be more ſuit» 
able to ſovereign authority, and the welfare of theſe nations, than 
any doctrines ſince coined : for the Ecclefiaſticks eſtabliſhed: by: 
the laws of this realm are ſo far from © having an intereſt ſeparate 
from, and oppoſite to, the publick,” as our Author would in- 
fnuate, that no perſons have defended the true conſtitution of the 
Engliſh government with greater temper and hazards. Now the 
conſtitution of England, as fer forth by them, is, 'That the King's 
prerogative be kept ſacred; the Lords Spiritual and Temporab 
have their authority and honours ſupported ; that the privileges 
as well as properties of the Commons be inviolably preſerved, 
When any of theſe have been encroached upon by the other, the 
Engliſh clergy have in all ages made a vigorous ſtand ; and the 
public liberty has been ſo de to chem, that many of chem have 
lacrificed their o freedom to it. 

Sir, I ſhall not trouble you much longer; only tell you, that 


a principal reaſon why we fhould not take this Book to be yours, 


is a remark which may be found in authors that treat concerning 
Ambaſſadors, viz. that he ought “to be no detractor or ſpeaker- 


ill of any king or ſtate, but more eſpecially- of him or them, 


« with whom he remains.” The reafons are plain, becauſe de- 
traction is beneath the honour of the Prince whole character he 


ſuſtains; and then ſuch actions would make Ambaſiadory: from, 


ſuch 
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fuch a Prince be treated for the future rather as ſpies and ene- 
mies, than as men whoſe perſons are to be held ſacred, We are 
of opinion, that nothing could make you ſwerve from this rule; 
and that no provocation could force you to it. However, there 
are two things that happened in Denmark, which to another man 
might give ſome ſmall occaſion, and are as follow. It ſeems, an 
Envoy there, who had been above three years in the Daniſh court, 


where at firſt he was very welcome, became at laſt to be very diſ- 


agreeable, by boldly pretending to ſome privileges, that by the 
cuſtom of the country are denied to every body. There is 
throughout all Sealand a double road ; one is common to all 
people; the other, called “ the King's Road,” is reſerved to his 
Majeſty of Denmark and attendants ; this is ſhut up with ſeveral 
gates, and has great ditches on both ſides of it. The Envov, 


travelling one day to Helſingor, was reſolved to paſs this way in 


his chariot, and accordingly did fo, after he had broken down the 
gates; which action as it would have been a great miſdemeanor 
in any Dane, ſo it was reſented by the Court as a rudeneſs in a 
foreigner. SY 
At another time, this ſame Envoy went to the iſle of Amack, 
near Copenhagen, where abundance of hares are kepr for the King 
of Denmark's game, and that with fo much care, that any man is 
ſeverely puniſhable who prefumes to kill one of them, unleſs in 
the king's company; however, this Gentleman was reſolved to 
have a cour/e ; but, in his way thither, was accoſted by one of the 
King's huntſmen, who defired him to ſend his dogs back, other- 
wife he was in duty obliged to ſhoot them. Inſtead of any reply 
to this, one of the Envoy's footmen cut the keeper over the head 
with his ſword : the man, all bloody as he was, went preſently to 
Count Reventlaw, great maſter of the game, and made his com- 
plaint to him. Theſe actions being repreſented to the King, his 
Majeſty was extremely offended at them, and ſhewed it by the 
cold reception the Envoy afrerwards met with at court; who was 
likewiſc given to underſtand, that he was not very welcome there, 
Upon this, pretending buſineſs into Flanders, he retired thither 
without any audience of leave, and from thence went home, where 
his Maſter would have had him return, and perform that cere- 
mony ; but he rather choſe to loſe the preſents given upon thoſ: 
ogcations, than viſit a court again that had been ſo juſily offended 
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with him: and yet pretended to be angry, becauſe he had not 
this uſual preſent for Envoys, which his own rudeneſs and abſence 
deprived him of. 

Even theſe things could ſcarce ever ſour a Gentleman's tem- 
per, fo far as to make him beſpatter a whole country, as the Au- 
thor of the © Account of Denmark” has done; to conceal ſeveral 
things that would have been for the credit of that nation; to ſer 
truth in ſuch a light, as ro appear quite different from itſelf in 
the relation; and to advance a great many particulars in which he 
may be plainly contradicted. 

I would not, Sir, believe any thing like this of you; and there- 
fore ſhall proceed with the more freedom in examining the 
book itſelf. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 
ON THE PRETENDED 
ACCOUNT OF DENMARK, 


SEE 


. 


Of the Territories belonging to the King of Denmark, and their 
| Situation. 


1 EN MAR K has always had a particular intereſt with 


England : our very anceſtors came originally from one 

of its provinces ; it has once been our maſter, and we are 
now governed by princes whoſe great-grand-mother was a 
daughter of it; nor can there be any dearer pledge of the Daniſh 
affection to us, than that the only brother to its King reſides 
amongſt us, and has made us happy in a young Prince, who 
promiſes one day to equal the great families from which he is 
deſcended k. 

Whilſt 5000 Danes are fighting for us in their Majeſties ſer- 
vice, it is very ungenerous in the Author of the © Account” to 
reflect upon them; who, if he muſt have been malicious, ſhould 
rather have choſen an enemy's country for the ſubject of his 
ſatire. 


k Prince William was born July 24, 1689, and nominated duke of 
Glouceſter 3 but died, before his creation, July 30, 1700. In 1696, the 
day he was ſeven years old, he was inſtalled knight of the Garter. In 
1698, his houſchold was ſettled ; the Earl of Marlborough being appointed 
his Governor, and Bp. Burnet his Preceptor; who ſays, “ he uſed all en- 
cc deavours to excuſe himſelf ;” but, after he had entered on his charge 
at the King's expreſs command, gives an ample account of his royal 
pupil's progreſs in literature. See his Hiſtory, vol. ili. p. 290. 340. 
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If we conſider the frequent applications that have been made, 
both by the Confederates and the French King, to have the King 
of Denmark declare in their favour, we ſhall be apt to look upon 
him as a Prince that is very conſiderable, and not agree with this 
Author, who tells us, p. 2, „that, if he were put in balance 
« with the King of Portugal, he would be found lighter.” This 
is a compariſon no reaſonable man would be guilty of making ; 
for the armies, navy, and ſtrength, of the former will certainly 
very much overpoile the latter: and then Denmark lies ſo as to 
be able to make uſe of theſe advantages, either to the offending 
of its enemies, or relief of its friends: and though Portugal 
has a good Eaſt India trade; yet the commodities of Denmark 
and Norway, eſpecially thoſe that relate to ſhipping, make its 
trade neceſſary to Portugal itſelf and moſt other countries in 
Europe. 

Beſides, the kingdom of Denmark, with all its provinces, is 
very large, inſomuch that the firſt words of this Author's book 
are, p. 1, That if we conſider the extent of the King of Den- 
« mark's dominions, he may with juſtice be reckoned amongſt 
&« the greateſt princes of Europe.“ For though Schone, Halland, 
and Blegind, by treaty remain to the Swedes, yet I cannot allow 
this Author what he ſays, p. 3, © that they were the beſt provinces 
belonging to Denmark.” Nor do J really think that he has a 
ſufficient knowledge, which provinces are the moſt confiderable ; 
for he ſeems only to have been in Copenhagen and thereabouts : 
the reaſon is, becauſe what he ſpeaks as to the nature and con- 
ſtitution of Denmark, in relation to the fertility of the country, 
or the common lite of the people, can in no manner be applied 
to any other part but to Sealand only, where Copenhagen ſtands, 
and is not above a fourth part of Denmark. Now this iſland, 
lying under the diſadvantages of a particular law, is not in ſa 
good a condition as the other provinces; though that, and a 
great deal cf Jutland, is ſtill better than either Halland or Ble- 
gind; and though Schone be a fine province, yet it does no way 
exccl Funen, as well as other parts of Denmark. However, this 
Author ſays, p. 3, © that theſe three provinces are ſtill looked 
© upon by the Danes with a very envious eye; and for this 
« reaſon it is reported that the windows of Croncborg caſtle, 
5 whoſe proſpect lay towards Schone, were walled up, that fo 


« hateful 
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; W < hateful an object might not cauſe continual heart-burnings.” 
145 Very well, Sir; pray did “ your own knowledge or experience in 
1 confirm this to be a truth?” (p. 2.) or did ſome of your ma 
} | « ſenſible grave perſons,” p. 2, impoſe this filly ſtory upon you ? ent 
E For, when you was at Croneborg, you might have found that * 
| 1 ſome windows were indeed walled up for the advantage of tlie for 
1 fortreſs, but not to hinder the fight of Schone; the ſituation of ane 
KY Croneborg being ſuch, that now thoſe windows are cloſe, yet lar 
1 Schone muſt be ſeen from the apartments of both the other ſides; ro. 
| fo that, to make this ſuggeſtion true, all the rooms muſt be 
quite darkened; and then, Sir, it would be a fit place in which m 
you might employ your fancy and: invention in framing more pr 
ſuch ſtories: nay, this fable is ſo ridiculous, that, if the King of p. 
PURA Denmark ſhould avoid the pretended “ heart-burnings occaſioned Re = 
N wn * by ſceing Schone, p. 3, he muſt not only forbear coming to W ir 
4 k \  Croneborg, but alfo leave Copenhagen and that fide of Sealand E: e. 
„ | oppoſite to Schone, and muſt alſo chuſe his reſidence in Jutland, n 
WV N or ſome other remote place, where he could be free from that . 
N hateful object. | = 
160. Though, indeed, were Denmark, as he reprefents it, p. 4, (com- 16 
1 prehending all its iſlands), “ no bigger than two thirds of Ire- Hs. 
, « Jand ;” the loſs of a province or two would be of a very tender 1 
j b concern to it, But, Sir, where people have any knowledge of Y 6 
1 geography, and underſtand how to meafure a map, they will find 9 
. that Denmark, as it now remains, has much more ground than ax” 
7 there is in all Ireland. It is indeed a needleſs trouble that I have M 


2 given myſelf to confute this remark in the Author's fourth page, 

4 becauſe his firſt hath already contradicted it to my hand, 
Poor Norway falls next under his centure, p. 4, as having a 
very dangerous and unhoſpitable ſhore; we muſt look for no- 
thing there but wrecks; for when the night, or a ſtorm, over- 
takes poor mariners, the deep ſca and high racks never fail to ac- 
compliſh their ruin. And this diſmal relation may be very true, 
for any thing this Author knows to the contrary. The coaſt of 
Norway is indeed high and rocky; but all along the ſame there 
are ports very near to one another, ſo that, with a very little 
knowledge of that ſea, you may every where find a harbour be- 
hind the rocks, and ſhelter from the greateſt ſtorms : and any 
ſtaman, who is acquainted with that voyage, will tell you, that 


by 
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he would ten times rather venture amongſt the rocks of Norway 
in a ſtorm, than the ſands of- England : the reaſon is, becauſe he 
may there find ſhelter in every place, but here are not ſo many 
entrances between the ſands. What he ſays, “that there is no 
« anchorage for ſhips,” p. 4, is another proof of his exact in- 
formation ; for in ſeveral places there is anchorage half a league 
and more into the ſea: and where there is no ſuch before the 
land, there is, as has been mentioned, a ſafe entrance between the 
rocks, to anchor there. 

However the Author may have ſtreightened the King of Den- 
mark as to his dominjons in Europe, yet he has given him a 
prodigious fort in the Eaſt-Indies, which he calls Tranquebar, 
p. 6: and this 1s another inſtance of his extraordinary accuracy g 
for, if it be a fort, it is of a great many miles extent. The coaſt 
indeed, upon which the Danes have built, 1s by the Indians 
called 'Tranquebar ; but the fort itſelf has never had any other 
name than Daneborg. 

But to come to a general character of the King of Denmark's 
dominians. According to the Account, p. 6,“ they all lie under 
$ this great inconventency, that they are mightily disjoined and 
e ſeparated from each other; and that to this principally the 
« conqueſts which the Swedes have gained upon them may be 
« aſcribed,” 

Firſt, the Daniſh provinces are not ſo mightily ſeparated as 
this gentleman would perſuade us, ſince a ſound of 4, 5, or 7 
leagucs 1s the greateſt diſtance between any of them : only Nor- 
way, indeed, is further off; but then it can maintain and defend 
itſelf. 

Secondly, this pretended inconvenience is a real advantage, 
eſpecially againſt the incurſions of any foreign enemy: and this 
truth was demonſtrated in the famous war with Sweden ; for, 
had not the ſignal diſpoſition 'of Providence frazen up the Belt 
to that degree as was never remembered before nor happened 
ſince, the Swedes could not have beſieged the capital city of that 
kingdom; for the ſtreams which divide the provinces of Denmark 
aftord them this fecurity, that, fo long as the royal navy is ſafe, 
Copenhagen, which is the main ſtrength of that country, can 
fear nothing, 
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„ 
Of Denmark in particular, and the Hand of Sealand. 


UT to what end have we laboured hitherto, in the fore- 
going Chapter ? Ler the country be never fo large, if at the 
ſame time it be barren, the extent of it ſignifies little. Sealand 
is that unhappy province, * whole fertility cannot be commended” 
by the Author, it having no“ bread corn (p. 8.) except rye,” 
which he owns © to be in good quantity.” TI hitherto thought 
that, when a field was ſown with grain, if the crop anſwered the 
utmoſt expeCtation of its owner, the field might be commended 
for its fertility; and if, upen the Author's arrival, he did not 
find wheat got ready on purpoſe for him, it was becauſe, rye 
bread” being more acceptable to the Daniſh nation, aud agreeing 
better with their health and conſtitution, the farmer hoped to 
make a better market of his rye amongſt his countrymen, than 
he ſhould do of wheat to fatten green geeſe or cram capons for 
his Worſhip. 

And indeed we ſhall find as little reaſon for his beivg diſguſted 
at the air of the country which, he ſays, p. 8, “ is but indit- 
« ferent, eſpecially in and near Copenhagen, occaſioned by fre- 
% quent fogs, and its low fituation.” Any body who has been 
in Sealand muſt allow the air to be very good. Copenhagen has 
only the inconvenience which all populous cities are ſubject to, 
in not having it quite ſo clear as in the country; though the 
wholeſomeneſs of it appears by the healthineſs of the inhabitants : 
and as to fogs (which they are ſeldom troubled with), no man 
ought to complain of them, who may very probably have lived 
in Dublin. 

He is juſt to the country for fix lines, in telling us, © the face 
4 of the land is pleaſant,” &c. p. 9; and “ that there is a moſt 
* excellent port belonging to Copenhagen :” but he preſently 
comes to himſelf, and ſays, © they have no other ports in the 
Kingdom; nor indeed much occaſion in Sealand, ſince they 
etc have no commodities to ſhip from them.” 

Notwithſtanding this Gentleman's intelligence, there are very 
good ſea- ports throughout all Denmark, of which I ſhall men- 
tion the following only, each of them capable of harbouring 

veſſels 
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veſſels of 200 tun or more. In Sealand; Corſoer, Callundborg, 
Holbeck, Wordingborg, &c. In Funen; Nyborg, Aſſens, Kier- 
ſeminde, &c. In Jutland ; Aalborg, Aarhus, Horſens; Rinkio- 
bing, &c. In Falſter; Laland, &c. Nakfſkow; Nykiobing, &c. 
too many here to enumerate. And then from Sealand there is a 
conſiderable quantity of corn ſent every year to Norway; and 
the laſt year but one, viz. 1692, abundance likewiſe was carried 
to Holland. The reaſon why there may not be ſo much ex- 
ported at preſent as has been heretofore is becauſe, contrary 
to what he affirms, p. 10, That the number of the inhabitants 
« are not encreaſed, the inhabitants of Copenhagen are twice 
as many as they were twenty years ago. 

Corn indeed would be much ſcarcer, if the King's game were 
ſo arbitrary as he pretends, p. 9, to make them; and thoſe 
« ſacred things might range the fields, and no man dare to touch 
« them.” The countrymen, I will aſſure you, Sir, are not obliged 


to you for the law you have newly made them; fince they have 


in Denmark hitherto had an equal liberty as in other countries, 
to diſturb their entertainment. 

Come we now to the buſineſs of their 1 in which the 
reflector ſeems to be extremely curious. Some one burgher of 
Copenhagen has undoubtedly diſobliged him with an ill dinner, 
which was a wonder; for their way of eating and drinking is 
ſo far above meanneſs, that it rather inclines to luxury; three 
or four diſhes of ſeveral meats is but a common dinner for the 
middle people, and generally their ſupper equals it. Nay, the 
very boors throughout all Denmark and Norway will not be 
ſatisfied, if they have not their three meals a day, and thoſe com- 
monly of warm meat; fo that, when the countryman in England 
is contented with his bread and cheeſe to ſupper, the Daniſh 
and Norſh peaſants muſt have their pot on the fire, or elſe they 
will go to their feather-beds (than which, our Author ſays, no 
man can have befter, p. 88,) with great uncafineſs. It is true, 
meat and fiſh when ſalted is more acceptable to the Danes, as 
well as other Northern people, and agrees better with their con- 
ſtitution ; and it would be a hardſhip inſtead of a delicacy to 


them, to have ſo much freſh meat as is cuſtomary in England. 


But, were the diet of the burghers even as hard as he deſcribes it, 


yet I am credibly informed that thy ſetyants of a public Miniſter 
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there (who ſhall be nameleſs) would have been very glad to 
partake of it; fince their maſter's houſe-keeping was ſo far from 
abounding, that they found too frequent occaſions to complain 
openly. And whereas the Author of the Account ſays, p. 10, 
It, that, “if the inſpectors of the Engliſh marker ſhould come 
«to thoſe of Copenhagen, they would find the victuals bad 
« enough to be ſent only to the priſons;” thoſe poor ſervants 
would have been infinitely obliged, ſhould they in pity have com- 
manded an officer to ftop and ſet his baſket down now and then 
at his Excellency's. 

Their peaſants live as plentifully as in other countries; they 
have good fleſh and ſalt fiſh, white meats, roots, &c. But what 
ſignifies all this (according to our Author, p. 11) fince neceſſary 
« freſh fiſh is wanting? T could heartily condole their con- 
dition, if my tenants in Northampton and Leiceſterſhire would 
not take exception; for, if they found me once fo indulgent to 
the peaſants of another nation, they would certainly expect a 
double barrel of Colcheſter oyſters by the next carrier; and with- 


out a cod's head, ſmelts, or turbot, I might e' en go to. plow myſelf 


for Hodge and Sawney. 

But what 1s moſt admirable to me is, that there can be any 
thing fit ro eat throughout all Denmark, ſince, according to this 
Author's deſcription, p. 11, it ſcems to be exempted from part 
of the common promiſe which God made to. Noah and mankind, 
e that, while the earth remaineth, ſeed-time and harveſt, and 
e cold and heat, and ſummer and winter, and day and night, 
« ſhall not ceaſe!;” for he ſays, p. 11, * that at Copenhagen, 
© and in all Denmark, they never have ſpring, and ſeldom au- 
„ tumn.” This aſſertion could proceed only from ſuch a one 
as in his Preface he calls “ a very traveller, or at leaſt an ill- 
% natured and unthinking perſon,” fince fo many people are able 
to confute him as have ever lived there but a twelvemonth. 
Then for thoſe three months of June, July and Auguſt, which 
he calls ſummer, he has provided ſufficient plagues for them; 
firſt, © the interpoſition of thick vapours,” &c. p. 11; which, 
upon examination, will be found to be only clouds in his own 
underſtanding. Secondly, his plague of flies, of which he has 
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ACCOUNT OF DENMARK 51 
« ſeen whole buſhels ſwept together in one room, p.12.” A buſhel, 
fir! (if of Wincheſter meaſure) will hold a great many flies : 
and what makes this ſeem more incredible is, that Domitian the 
imperial fly-killer, though in Italy (a very hot country), when 
he had taken his half-peck, thought he had had very plentiful 
ame. 

e The city of Copenhagen does not more abound in flies, than 
it is on the contrary wanting in fiſh; for the Author, p. 12, 
« never knew a ſea town of that conſequence worſe ſerved with 
« jt,” The Baltick indeed is not ſo well ſtored with fiſh, as ſome 
other ſeas; but yet in Copenhagen there is ſea fiſh, as cod, 
flounders, &c. brought from other places, and fold there very 
cheap. The reaſon why it is not ſtill' cheaper, by being brought 
thither as it might be in greater plenty, 1s becauſe their freſh- 
water fiſh is in vaſt quantities, and, as he ſays, p. 92, ** makes full 
« amends, there being the beſt carp, tench, perch and crawfiſh ; 
« that are to be found any where.” 

He now leads us to a deſcription of the city of Copenhagen, 
p. 12; „for (it ſeems) when he has done that, he ſhall have 
« little more to ſay of any other in the King of Denmark's do- 
« minions, there being no other belonging to him much better 
than our town of St. Albans.” Perhaps the Gentleman did not 
travel much in the country, and ſo ſpeaks only as to his own 
knowledge ; but other people, who have ſeen more, are of opinion 
and think that Ribe, Aarhuus, Aalborg, Odenſe, &c. befides 
ſeveral cities in Norway and other of the King's dominions, as 
Bergen, Trundhiem, Chriſtiana, Gluckſtadt, Flenſborg, Hader- 
ſleben, &c. if they were allotted an impartial ſurveyor, would 
appear to be much better than our town of St. Albans, which 
at preſent ſtands ſo fair in this Author's good graces. 

But, though Copenhagen is the beſt place belonging to the 
King of Denmark; “ yer it is no ancient city, nor a very large 
one; it comes neareſt to Briſtol, and increaſes in buildings 
daily,“ p. 12. Copenhagen was founded in the twelfth century, 
anno 1168; and as to its largeneſs, it may moſt properly be com- 
pared with Dublin, which is the ſecond city in the King of 
England's dominions. He is J to the port of Copenhagen, 
in about a page and an half, p. 13, 14; but it is, that he may 
hnd the greater faults with the other things that belong to ir. 
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The air,” he ſays, © is bad, by reaſon of the ſtink of the chan. 
t“ nels which are cut through the city,” p. 14. In the 8th page, 
he attributes the badneſs of the air “ to the fogs and low ſitua- 
« tion ;” but here to the channels, which are indeed rather an 
ornament and convenience to it than otherwiſe. Heretofore 
there might ſome; ſmall offence proceed from them, when they 
were in the nature of Fleet-ditch in London : but now, by the 
order of his preſent Majeſty, they are cut quite through the city, 
the ſea going in on one fide, and out at the other; and are ſo 
very large, that a ſtout man of war may ride croſs the city and 
round the caſtle. 

« The works of the town,” he ſavs, “ are only of earth and 
% ſods, p. 14. So much the better; ſtone walls, we know, are 
of no great ſtrength againſt cannons : and when he tells us, 
t theſe works are in tolerable good repair;” he ſhould in 
common juſtice have ſaid ſomething of the extraordinary good 
order they are kept in. © The buildings,” as he deſcribes them, 
« are generally mean being cage-work ;” not confidering that 
cage-work is more in eſteem there than plaiſter, as being more 
convenient and durable, and contrived generally ſo as to appear 
very handſome ; not but that there are abundance of very good 
brick houſes that are built by the citizens, as well as others more 
magnificent belonging to the nobility. | 

« As to the public buildings, King Chriſtian the Fourth did 
more than all the ſucceeding princes” (ſays our Author). It 
is very ſtrange, that King Chriſtian ſhould do more © than all 
his ſucceſſors put together,” p. 15; which all (after this bluſter), 
if added together, will amount to but uo only, the father and 
ſon; of which the ſon has augmented the beauty of the city very 
conſiderably. The great objection againſt them all is, that they 
have “ forgot ar delayed the building of a palace, the King's 
„ houſe of reſidence being the worſt in the world,” p. 15. As 
for new buildings, the preſent King is content with the garden- 
houſe of Roſenborg, and with the delicious caſtle of Frederickſburg, 
till his affairs will permit him to finith a palace, that has been 
long deſigned to be built by the ſeaſrle, near this King's new 
market. In the mean time the old caſtle is acceptable "enough 
to their Majeſties, by reaſon of that affection which is naturally 
borne to things that have been poſſeſſed and are left by ſeveral 
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anceſtors. This caſtle is venerable for its antiquity, part of it 
having been the firſt houſe that was built in Copenhagen. Cer- 
tainly thas palace ought to be preſerved, at leaſt to ſhew the 
citizens how much they are at preſent advanced, and to what 
height his Majeſty has raiſed them; ſince ſubjects now are not 
ſatisfied with ſuch buildings and apartments as are thought ſuf- 
ficient for the royal family, and were fo for their predeceſſors. 
This ſignal inſtance ſhould have been brought by our Author, 
to prove the pride of abſolute monarchs, and the miſery of the 
Daniſh nation; viz. in his own words, p. 15, That ſeveral of 
« the noblemen, as his high excellency Guldenlew, the great 
« admiral Juel, with others, are infinitely better lodged than the 
„hole royal family,” 

Had the Author been reſolved to do Denmark the leaſt favour 


or juſtice, he might as well have ſpoken a little of the curioſities. 


that were in Copenhagen, as, without reaſon, have ſpent his 
tine in blaming 1ts air, buildings, and fortifications. For cer- 
tainly in Copenhagen a traveller may find many things worth his 
obſervation ; the Exchange is none of the worſt ; the arſenal one 
of the beſt in Europe; the canals very fine; the round ſteeple 
of Trinity church, built according to the directions of Chriſtian 
Longomontan, the diſciple of Tycho Brahe, and profeſſor of 
matliematicks in Copenhagen, is without queſtion a moſt noble 
piece of curioſity, the like being not to be found elſewhere ; for a 
coach and horſes may aſcend to the top, and yet the height of 
it comes very near that of the Monument of London. This ſteeple 
conſiſts of arches; and over the church, which is all of brick 
without any timber, is the library of the Univerſity as large as 
the church. But as for the Univerſity of Copenhagen, he never 
ſo much as takes any notice of it. Here politicks and fatire took 
up his time fo much, that he had no leiſure for the Belles 
Lettres, “ or genteeler learning,” p. 255. So he gives us no 
account of the King's library, nor of ſeveral others belonging to 
the Univerſity; which, as they art very conſiderable for other 
things, ſo particularly for the preſervation of the antiquities of 
thoſe Northern nations: nor of the admirable Muſeum, be- 
longing to the King of Denmark, which is in the ſame palace 
with the royal library, full of all the moſt exquiſne rarities of 
art and nature; and which, after the death of the learned Olaus 

E 3 Wormius, 
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Wormius, was conſiderably augmented” with his famous. cloſer, 
one of the beſt in the world for the many curious antiquities it 
contained, which he bequeathed to the King, and of which the 
learned world has a printed account in a large folio. 
He ſpeaks nothing of the beauty, largeneſs, and magnificence, 
of the churches both within and without; nor of the extra- 
ordinary height of the two ſteeples belonging to the churches 
of the Virgin Mary and St. Nicholas; nor of the fine organs, 
eſpecially that of St. Mary's church, lately made by a Daniſh 
maſter; which, for its prodigious largeneſs, is ſcarcely to be 
paralleled any where amongſt the Proteſtants, Neither doth this 
curious Gentleman mention the King's new market, a very fine 
and large place, in the middle of which ſtands the King s ſtatue 
on horſeback, very artificially caſt in lead; and is ſurrounded 
with the fineſt palaces of the town, as Count Guldenlew's, Ad- 
miral Juel's, &c. But moſt of all this Author's negligence is to 
be admired, that he diſdains to ſpeak a word of the great new 
work on Chriſtian's-haven ; which is a new city by itſelf, lying 
on the iſland of Amack, but joined to Copenhagen, This new 
work is a vaſt fortification oppoſite to the citadel of Copenhagen, 
which is ſituated near the cuſtom-houſe and entrance of thc 
harbour; ſo that on both ſides theſe two fortreſſes command 
both the port and almoſt all the city round about, and render 
the fortifications of the city itſelf ſo much the ſtronger, and in a 
manner impregnable. And in this new work of Chriſtian's- 
haven, two things are very conſiderable : firſt, that all the ground 
contained | in the fort 1 is, by incredible labour and induſtry, made 
out of the midſt of the water; and then, that this ground i is of 
ſo conſiderable an extent, that a town may be built upon it: and 
it is ſaid that his Daniſh Majeſty hath appointed this to be the 
dwclling-place of the Jews of Copenhagen. 

ty theſe inſtances (which yet are not all that are - worth a 
man's curioſity in Copenhagen) the impartial Reader may gucts, 
how unjuſt the Author has been in his deſcription of this antient 
and royal city, and how far he may rely upon the reſt of his 
relations of theſe two Northern kingdoms and annexed provinces: 
ſeeing, when he pretends to deſcribe Copenhagen, he mentions 
nothing of Chriſtian's-haven; juſt as if he ſhould i peak of London 
and forget Southwark. 
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CAT. ME 
Of the Sound. 


HE Author ſays, p. 11, The two principal things in Sea- 

land, and indeed of all Denmark, are the city of Copen- 
« hagen, and the paſlage of the Sound.” Having done with the 
city, he comes to this ſtreight, which lies between the firm land of 
Schone and the iſland of Scaiand. 

The King of Denmark claims a toll of all ſhips that paſs 
through it, except the Swedes, who are exempted from it by treaty ; 
yet this writer, according to the freedom which men of his prin» 
ciple generally uſe with the crowned heads, pretends to queſtion 
the King of Denmark's title, p. 21, and ſays it is “ ſlightly 
„grounded.“ 

I ſhall not enter upon matters of ſtate, nor pretend to give a 
particular account of the original Records that contain the imme- 
morial continuance and ſucceſſion of claims which the Kings of 
Denmark have made to this ſea, and right of toll in it. The King 
who pretends to and enjoys this toll is able enough to give rea- 
ſons for it, and to maintain his pretenſions. However, I cannot 
but remark, that there are ſeveral paſſages in this chapter, which 
I cannot well imagine to have fallen from the pen of an Engliſh- 
man: as, where he ſays, © The title to the toll is precarious,” 
p. 23, as founded upon a breach of truſt, it being at firſt only to 
« provide lights for ſecuring the paſſage of merchants through 
te the Sound. That it is a kind of ſervile acknowledgment of the 
King's ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas,” p. 22. That the title is not fo 


firm as the Danes could wiſh for; not being maſters of the land 


on both fides, they may have the right, but not the power to 
« aſſert it,” p. 17. For an Engliſhman knows, that although our 
King is bound to protect all ſtrangers that paſs through his Nar- 
row ſeas, vet his ſovereignty does not ariſe from thence ; but, 
becauſe of his ſovereignty, he is therefore bound to protect them: 
ſo the King of Denmark, being lord of the paſſage of the Sound, 
ought to provide for the ſafety of ſuch as ſhould tail thorough it; 
his dominion not being founded on that, but that being a neceſ- 
fary conſequence of his dominion. In the ſecond place, acknow- 
ledgement has always been reckoned by Engliſhmen to become 
due, in recompence of ſuch protection and conveniences afforded ; 
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and therefore our Kings demanded contribution for the ſhips that 
defended the fiſhing of foreigners. And where is the ſervility any 
more in paying a toll to the King of Denmark for paſling his 
Sound, than in that acknowledgment which all ſhips, according to 
the law made by King John to maintain it, muſt make to thoſe of 
the King of England, by ſtriking a flag when they ſail through 
tis Narrow ſeas, or in the paying anchorage, or for the lights to 
the Trinity-houſe? 

Thirdly, as to the caſe between Sweden and Denmark (though 
Denmark has no reaſon to imagine there will be fuch a pretenſion 
from thence, or to fear it if there ſhould), it is the ſame with 
France and the Engliſh. For King Edgar and King Cnute, who 
were as great defenders of the ſovereignty as any of our princes, 
had their dominions many ages before any of their ſucceſſors laid 
claim ro France. And the French, notwithitanding all their 
power, have not pretended to the ſovereignty of the Narrow ſeas 
becauſe. they live upon one of the coaſts of them. 

The Author would inſinuate further, © That the Engliſh pay 
this toll, through the connivance of King James the Firſt, in 
« prejudice of his own ſubjects, who favoured the Danes upon 
account of his marriage to a daughter of that crown,“ p. 22. 
If King James favoured them upon his alliance to that crown, 
our Author ſhould on the ſame account, if he had any manners, 
nave done to too; bur, ſetting | aſide this reflection on the memory 
of King James, it is certain, the Kings of England have ſucceſ- 
nvely paid this toll in the Sound, and have been ſo wiſe and juſt, 
not to encroach ſo far upon a ſovereign head as to preſcribe him 
laws what to do in ſuch ſeas as are his unqueſtionable dominions. 

In the other particulars of the account which he gives us con- 
—_ the Sound, he ſeems not to Know what kind of paſſage it 

He ſays, p. 22, It is very well known, that the paſſage of 
* 1 Sound 1s not the only one to the Baltick ſea, there being two 
«+ others, called the greater and leſſer Belts; and that of the greater 
Beit ſo commodious and lar ge, that, during the late wars, the 
<« whole Dutch fleet choſe to pals through 1 it, and continue in it 
© for four or five months together.“ Whereas, in truth, tlie 
dound is the only convenient one; the leſſer Belt is unpaſſable for 
large ſhips 3 and the greater 1s ſo full of rocks and ſands, that no- 
thing can be more dangerous. Jo be ſure, had the Dutch found 
it practicable to uſe this patſage, which it ſo large that it cannot 


poſſiblj 
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poſſibly be ſtopt with a fortreſs, they had done it long ago. It is 
very true, the Dutch fleet did continue there four or five months 
together, but it was much againſt their will: for, coming into it, 
they were ſo endangered by rocks and ſtorms, that they were forced 
to make ſo very flow a motion, in order to their eſcape with greater 
ſafety ; neither does the Author tell us what loſs and damage they 
received, which indeed was very conſiderable, 

In the ſame page we are likewiſe informed, “ that the breadth 
of the Sound, in the narroweſt part, is four Engliſh miles over, 
« and every where of a ſufficient depth, ſo that the King of Den- 
« mark's caſtles could not command the channel when he was 
« maſter of both fides; much leſs now he has but one.” This 
Gentleman is refolved never to meaſure right ; for, if he had, he 
would have learnt that the Sound 1s but three Engliſh miles broad, 
,when it is truly meaſured ; beſides, had he aſked any ſkipper that 
uſually paſſes that way, he would have found that it is ſo far from 
being every where of a ſufficient depth, that on the fide of Sweden 
the water is ſo ſhallow, that it is impoſſible for a ſhip to paſs, 
unleſs it be within the reach of the caſtle of Croneborg. 

What he delivers in the next place, p. 23, that the Spamards 
may with as much right lay claim to the Streights of Gibraltar =; 
© or the Swede, who is now maſter of one of the coaſts of the 
« Sound, demand another toll of ſhips,” is altogether ridiculous. 
The ſolemn treaties of Roſchild and Lund contain formal pro- 
teſtations againſt any pretenſions to a double toll; and by them 
the King of Sweden hath been obliged to demoliſh the caſtle and 
fortifications of Helſingborg: beſides, it would be impoſſible for 
the Swede effectually to demand it at Helſingborg, fince that town 
is ſo ſituated, that no ſhip is able to come within half a league of 
it. Neither is it eaſy for any one to imagine how he will make 
out his compariſon between the Sound and the Streights of 
Gibraltar; fince the former, being commanded by a ſtrong caſtle, 
is Very narrow, and paſſable only within the reach of cannon- 
ſhot ; whereas the latter is fo broad, that ſeveral ſhips may paſs 
in the middle of it, without fear of cannon from either fide, and 
pot commanded by any caſtles belonging either to the Moors or 
Spaniards, | 

He concludes in a great huff, p. 26, © that all other petty 
s princes and ſtates pay this toll without murmur whilft we and 

n Which, it may be needleſs to obſerve, at that time belonged to Spain. 
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« the ages do it; but the Danes muſt have a care leſt we 
grow angry.” $0 it ſeems France“ and Poland, whoſe ſhips 
paſs this Sound, are petty princes and ſtates; and the Author may 
think he has authority enough to make a crowned head ſtand in 
awe of him : but, to ſhew him the contrary, I ſhall proceed with 
my former freedom to conſider his next chapter, though he him- 
felf fhoull chance to grow angry. 


YEEYREEER 


CHAP. TV, 
Of the ather Ilands, and Jutland. 


T would be tedious to the Reader to recount all the contra- 

dictions that are to be met with in the deſcription of theſe 
countries. I ſhall begin with Sealand; where he ſays, © there are 
« few meadows,” and yet © no want of good hay,” p- 8; that 
« the air is but indifferent,” and yet © there are no colds,” p. 8, 
9; that © the cattle are lean,” p. 10, “ becauſe their feeding, 
„when in the houſe, is partly hay, and partly brewers grains and 
roots, &c. p. 10. So having given an account of the miſerable 
Kate of Sealand, he proceeds to ſet forth that of the other iſlands 
in this manner. 

« Funen has plenty of corn, hogs, woods, &c. p. 27; and yet 
has nothing“ for the merchants to export but a few horſes.” 

As it is certain and notorious, that abundance of corn, bacon, 
and other commodities, are ſent from thence to Holland, Norway, 
and other places; fo it is as certain likewiſe, that theſe things 
muſt go to Holland or Norway from this ifland by land-carriage, 
unleſs the Author will give them leave to be exported, What 
does he think of the apples, which yearly are the ſole lading of 
ſeveral ſhips ? 

_ Their cyder, and their mead (which is the beſt in the world), 
is likewiſe carried abroad; and more efpecially a ſort of wheat, 
called in Daniſh boghuede, in Latin fagopyrus (of which the Danes 
make their ſo-much-talked of grout, that refembles the Engliſh 
haſty-pudding), which 1s in very great plenty throughout the 
whole iſland. Now it cannot poſſibly enter into my head, that 
the people who have corn, bacon, apples, cyder, mead, and bog- 
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8 to be exported, ſhould have “ only a few horſes to be ex- 


« ported.” 

„The chief town is Odenſee, formerly a flouriſhing little city, 
but now fallen to decay,” p. 27. It is not ſo flouriſhing now, 
as when the king reſided there; but it is in a very good condi- 
tion ſtill. He takes no notice of ſeveral other good towns that 
are in the iſland, as Nyborg, Aſſens, Middlefart, &c. which are 
all bigger than St. Albans; I ſuppoſe that he might make his 
Reader imagine that nothing but villages were to be found in 
Denmark, except thoſe few towns he mentions. 

This iſland is obliged to him for declaring the true name of its 
flifts-ampt-mend, or chief governor, which is Mr. Winterfelt; 
whereas in Laaland and Jutland he is miſtaken in the names, 
and has given us none of thoſe in Sealand: whether for want of 
information, or other more prevailing reaſons, he can beſt inform 
his Reader. 

Laaland has met with better quarter from this Author than 
other places, and is commended for its plenty of corn ; however, 
he has forgotten the great abundance of extraordinary good peaſe 
which grow there, and for which it is famous. I hope it is no 
reflection upon Copenhagen, that it is “ ſupplied with wheat 
from thence,” p. 28; and it may the rather be excuſed, becauſc 
the Dutch, in the midſt of their plenty and liberty, come hither 
for it too. So London is at preſent ſupplied from the North, as 
Rome heretofore from Sicily and Ægypt. He is miſtaken in the 
governor's name, which is Mr. Gioe; and this ſmall error is the 
more to be taken notice of, becauſe ": ſays he reſided a long time 
in England in a public character, and ſo probably his name might 
pe the better known there, 

Nor is he leis miſtaken in the name of another perſon, which, 
if he were any ways inquiſitive, he might have known; for he 
places Monſieur Edmund Scheel among the /tif?s-ampt-mand of 
Jutland z this, I ſuppoſe, he does only to let his countrymen ſee 
that they need not go ſo far as Denmark to find out his errors: 
tor Monheur Scheel, a perſon conſiderable for his parts, learning, 
and the characters he has ſuſtaincd at home and in foreign courts, 
beſides that of England where he lately reſided as envoy extraordi- 
nary, in that very memorial he gave in to the King of England 
about this Author's « Account,” has written his Chriſtian name 
Magnus, as he doth without any abbreviation upon all occaſions. 
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After having named three ftifts-ampts-mend in Jutland, an Sc. 
comes in for the fourth ; which the Author, upon the leaſt in- 
quiry, might have found to be Mr. Mejererone, now the King 
of Denmark's envoy at the French court. The four principal 
governments which he has not mentioned are called Ribe, Aarlius, 
Wiborg, and Aalborg. 

It contradicts itſelf, that “ Jutland wants good ſea- ports towards 
« the ocean,” p. 30; and “ yet the Hollanders tranſport a great 
« quantity of cows and oxen from thence ;” which makes it 
unneceſſary to repeat the fea-towns mentioned elſe-where, be- 
fides which there are ſeveral others by the Weſtern iſlands, Silt, 
Liſter, and Romme, near the cities of Ribe and Tender, where 
the Hollanders fmacks and oxen-ſhips (as rhey call them) enter 
without difficulty, and fo export tlioſe commodities, which, 
though the Writer calls“ lean cows and oxen,” p. 30, yet they 
are not to in themſelves, but only in regard of that extraordinary 
bignefs they grow to when they come into the Dutch ſoil. 
Otherwrſe the cattle of Jutland, as of moit part of Denmark, 1s 
not of the ſmalleſt, though it be left in its own country; nor 
need the inhabitants of this plentiful province deſire any fatter 
beef than what they can have when they pleaſe at home. 

Jutland alfo “ atfords corn, zo only in ſufficient quantity for 
* the uſe of its own people,“ p. 30; but in ſuch a ſuperabundance, 
Rat all the want of Norway in this cafe is yearly ſupplied in 
the greateſt meaſure from this province : neither can this chuſe 
but be a vaſt quantity, conſidering the many populous ſea-towns 
Jing all along upon the ſhores of that country; nay, in the 
very year 1692, in which this Author pretends to defſciibe this 
country, there was ſuch a crop reaped there, that, upon frequent 
defires, it was allowed to the Hollanders, by the King of Den- 
mark, to export no lefs than thirty thouſand barrels of corn 
(each Daniſh barrel containing four buſhels), beſides what pri- 
vately under this permiſſion was ſtolen out, and beſides the 
neceſſary provitions for Norway. Let row the Reader judge, if 
no more can be faid of ſutland's fertility, than that it atfords 
corn in ſufficient quantity for the ule of its own people.” 

But what is the reaſon of this plenty and fertility ? does it 
proceed from the goodneſs of the foil, and the induſtry of the 
inhabitants? or tom any natural, moral, or elſe ſome political 
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account? Why indeed the reaſon that they have ſo many oxen 
to ſell is, “ becauſe the King keeps his court far from thence : 
« Procul à Jove, procul & fulmine,” ſays our Author, p. 30. 
Corn grows in any country, where the farmer 1s careful, and the 
ſoil agreeable : and where the meadows produce good graſs, 
there will be good cattle ; and this Nature will do, whether it be 
in monarchies or commonwealrths. 

I have reſerved the ifland of Amack, or Amager in Daniſh, 
to conclude wich, becauſe it is the Author's darling. 

« This iſland,” as he ſays, p. 28, 29, is very plentiful, and 
therefore commonly called the kuchen-garden of Copenhagen ;” 
but the inhabitants are zot all of them North Hollanders, 
There is but one parith and village, which is called “ the Hol- 
« landers village ;” the reſt of the people, although they wear a 
ſingular dreſs, to ſhew their primitive extraction, yet in every 
thing elſe they are Danes; ſo that “ their not mixing with char 
« nation,” p. 29, is, a meer fable. But hence ariſes a great con- 
ſternation in our Author; it is to be feared that © theſe North 
« Hollanders by degrees will be treated like the other ſubjects of 
« Denmark.” My heart really bleeds, upon the contemplation 
of theſe poor North Hollanders ; for they ſeem perfectly to have 
been trepanned, or, as one may ſay, kidnapt into Denmark. I 
warrant they had letter upon letter, invitation upon invitation, 
before they could leave their own country; and eſpecially con- 
ſidering what they were, perſons of faſhion and credit, gardeners 
and dairy-maids ! 

Now it is very hard, that a free people, bred in a common- 
wealth, as North Holland is, where they lie under no impoſitions, 
have no exciſes, ſhould be betrayed into a country, where there 
is a neceſſity of their paying taxes; that they ſhould be reduced 
to powdered beef and ſtubble geeſe, like common Danes ; whereas, 
at home, in the feat of liberty, they could have regaled them- 
ſelves and families with a red-herring one day, wwhite-herring 


another, and pickled-herring a third, for greater change and 
delicacy ! | 
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G 
Of the reft of the King of Denmark's Countries. 


HE Author, to keep up an old cuſtom, begins this chapter 

with a contradiction; for in Sleſwick „ the commodities for 
& exportation are in no great quantity; and yet “ it affords 
e corn, cattle, horſes, and wood, to its neighbours, over and 
&« above a ſufficient ſtore of each for its own inhabitants.” 

When it is his buſineſs to deſcribe Denmark, he runs out into 
an elaborate deſcription of the duke of Holſtein's reſidence, 
and ſets forth the romantic ſituation of his caſtle,” p. 32. 

It is eaſy to gueſs at the Author's reaſons for this digreſſion. 
Gottorp 1s a very pleaſant and magnificent feat ; yet in moſt things 
It 1s not to be compared with Frederickſburg, belonging to the 
King of Denmark. The palace at Gottorp- may have run to 
ſome decay, by the late troubles in Holſtein ; but thoſe who 
told the Author © that the improvements were pulled down and 
« deftroyed by order,” p. 33, were ſo far trom being“ ſenſible 
« informers,” that they were falſe and malicious. Neither does 
it ſtand with common ſenſe, that ſo generous a prince as the 
King of Denmark would give ſo ungenteel an order, or revenge 
himſelf upon the palace and gardens, for any injury which the 
maſter of them might have done him. And, after all, the Author 


found a library,” p. 33, at Gottorp; which was more than he 
was pleaſed to do at Copenhagen. 


The Holfleiners are ſo much this Gentleman's friends, that he 
rains a point in their favour, p. 36, viz. © The Danes, when 


« they travel abroad, chuſe to call themſelves Holſteiners, chink- 


« ing it more honourable to be born in the confines of the 
« empire than otherwiſe.” Which, in a rational man's opinion, 
is more honourable, to be born in a little dutchy (as Holſtein 
is), and a fief holden of the empire, or to be a native of one of 
the moſt antient kingdoms in Europe ? I cannot tell what they 
may do in other countries; but, when they travel in England 
and converſe among us, they never diſemible their country, nor 
deſire to be called any otherwiſe than Danes. 

It is to be noted (according to this Account, p. 37), © as a 
great natural defect, that the King of Denmark has not in all 
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« his dominions one navigable river for veſſels of conſiderable 
« burden.” This can be no great defect in ſuch iſlands as Den- 
mark conſiſts of, where there is no need of great rivers (as the 
Thames, Humber, &c.), the ſea being on all ſides ſo near at 
hand. Yet theſe iſlands have ſome rivers proportionable enough 
to their bigneſs, as that in Sealand, which goes up to a town 
called Neſted, and has formerly been capable of carrying brave 
ſhips. As for the continent, Jutland has fome pretty good 
rivers; but the defect which it may have in that particular is 
abundantly recompenſed by Nature, with many friths which 
the ſea forms, and run far into the country; as that called Lime- 
ford by Aalborg, which paſſes almoſt into the middle of 
Jutland. 

What he ſays, p. 37, concerning the deſign of the Danes, 
during this war, to eſtabliſh the toll at Gluckſtadt, is rather one 
of his own ſuppoſitions, than any of their real intentions. 

He complains, p. 38, of the © horſes of Oldenburg, as not able 
« to laſt long, or endure hard labour :” whereas thoſe that have 
kill in horſes account them the ſtrongeſt of any; and they are at 
preſent generally ſought after, to recruit the cavalry in Flanders, 

Come we now to the kingdom of Norway, of which (if we 
may believe this Author, p. 38.) “ little can be ſaid :” or rather 
in truth he ſhould have turned it thus, “ of Norway I can ſay but 
« little,” For certainly it is more his ignorance of the country, 
than any want of curioſities in it: elſe thoſe gentlemen who have 
written whole volumes concerning the deſcription of it have made 
a great buſtle about nothing. 

The hiſtory of it has been ſet forth by ſeveral eminent authors, as 
Albertus Crantzius and Snorre Sturleſon (whoſe great hiſtory. of 
the ſucceſſion and actions of the Norway kings, written firſt in 
Iſlandiſh, and then tranſlated into Daniſh and Swediſh, in a large 
quarto or folio, is as valuable a piece of hiſtory as any where is to 

Saxo-Grammaticus, in his Daniſh Chronicle, has a 
great deal about Norway; as likewiſe Jonas Arngrim, in his 
*« Crymogza Iſlandica;“ and lately one Jonas Ramus, a Clergyman 
in Norway, has put forth an ingenious tract called © Norwega 
Antiqua et Ethnica.“ Peter Clauſſon (another of the ſame 
nation and profeinon) has written a great book of the deſcription 
of that country in the Daniſh tongue; who is followed by ſeveral 
others, that have diſcourſed of that either in general, or ſome of 
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its provinces in particular; and moſt of the Daniſh and Swediſh 
Hiſtorians fill up half their books with the tranſactions and af- 
fairs of Norway. Olaus Wormius, in his“ Faſti Danici, Litera- 
« tura Runica, et Monumenta. Danica,” has given us as many 
rarities and antiquities of Norway, as he has done of Denmark. 
This may ſhew the Reader, that, contrary to what this Author 
affirms, there is enough to be ſaid of this vaſt kingdom. Now to 
ſhew you, in that little he has ſaid of Norway,” how much a 
man may be miſtaken. This Author has an excellent faculty at 
crowding a great many errors in a ſmall compaſs; as for exam- 
ple, © It is ſubdivided into four fifts-ampts, p. 38, 39, or prin- 
« cipal governments, viz. Dronthem, Bergen, Chriſtiania, and 
« Larwick. The governors are young Guldenlew, Mr. Stock- 
ce flect, 8&c.” So it ſeems, that Norway has of late loſt a ftijts- 
ampt, or chief government; for the Norſh themſelves hitherto 
reckoned that they had five. The names of them are Chriſtiania 
or Aggerſhus, Chriſtiamſand, Bergen, Trundhiem, and War- 
dohus. As for Larwick, which this Author would advance to he 
a flifts-ampt, it is but a county, belonging ſeparately to his high 
excellency Count Guldenlew, as Tonſborg is another belonging 
to Count Wedel. Truly, Sir, had we taken your account, 
Larwick had been but a ſmall equivalent for Wardohus ; and 
Chrittianſand, though a principal government, had been quite 
embezzled. Little indeed may come to be ſaid of a country, when 
a Writer will omit ſuch principal parts of it. When he comes to 
rell us who are governors, he names Guldenlew and Mr. Stock- 
fleet, and paſſes the reſt over with an &c. Sir, I ſhould be glad 
to know from you a little more of this matter, and whether this 
Sc. be put here for brevity ſake, and to ſpare your readers trou- 
ble, or elſe to palliate your own ignorance ? Had you named us 
four governors, we ſhould have been content; and not have been 
ſo hard as to put you upon aſſigning a ftifts-ampt to the fifth pro- 
vince of Norway, which never came to your knowledge. 

It is a very barren, country, &c.” p. 36. Norway hath never 
pretended to be ſo fertile in corn as Denmark. However, it is ob- 
ſervable, that, where the ground is fit to be tilled, it yields a greater 
crop than the ſoil of the richeſt countries. If Norway had not fo 
many ſea towns, very populous and full of ſtrangers, the corn 


growing there would be ſufficient, without any importation, to 
feed 
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feed its own inhabitants. There are ſome diſtricts up in Norway, 
as Hedemarken, Todten, Gulbrandſdalen, &c. which, in fertility 
and good corn, do not yield to any part of Denmark. 

It will not be improper here to remark two things, which the 
Author formerly advanced, in which Norway —_ convinces 
him to the contrary, 

Firſt, p. 11, © There is no other town or city belonging to the 
« King of Denmark much better than St. Albans :” whereas Nor- 
way is full of large ſea towns, ſuch as Bergen, Chriſtiania, 
Chriſtianſand, Trundhiem, Frederickſtadr, &c. 

Secondly, he ſays, p. 34, That the King of Denmark has not 
6 in all his dominions one navigable river for veſſels.” But in 
Norway are abundance of great rivers and friths, running far into 
the country, as Sarp near Frederickſtadt, Dramen, Lomen, Ag- 
gers-elf near Chriſtiania, Nideren near Trundhiem, &c. One 
might have expected likewiſe that one who treated of Norway 
ſhould have ſpoken ſomething of the great freſh lakes which are 
every Where in that country: one of which, called Mios, is a 
league broad, and near twenty leagues long. And I ſhould the 


rather have ſuppoſed that he would have mentioned theſe lakes, 
becauſe he ſeems ſo mightily taken with the places where the- 


countrymen have good ſtore of “ freſh fiſh;” for in theſe lakes 
there is ſuch abundance and variety of fiſh, that the peaſants there- 
about have enough, not only to ſalt, dry, and carry down to the 
ſea-fide, but likewiſe to eat freſh as often as they have a mind 
to it. 

He acknowledges there are filver mines in Norway ; but he 

* queſtions whether they turn to account,” p. 39, He needed not 
to have queſtioned it; for he might have been informed, that they 
have of late years yielded more than they did formerly, or could 
reaſonably be expected from them. There is indeed, p. 36, an 
account of the commodities from thence exported; but he forgets 
the many furs and ſkins of mart, zobel, beavers, &c. which are 
ſent from thence yearly : as alſo copper, and ſmall nuts, of which 
quantities are ſhipt out, and come towards the end of winter to 
London. 

The beginning of the character he gives the Norſh is very well; 
VIZ. p. 39, & that they are a hardy, laborious, and honeſt ſort of 
people; and that they are eſteemed by others.” Yer for all this, 
alas! they myſt haye their ſhare of ſcandal too, and the vice of 
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ſelf· conceitedneſs is laid to their charge. Vincit amor patriz,” 
it ſeems, may be their motto, as well as our Author's ; for he 
ſays, p. 39, © they eſteem themſelves much ſuperior to the Danes, 
« whom they call upbraidingly Jutes.” Were ſuch a thing true, 
as that the Norſh thought themſelves ſuperior to the Danes, it 
might be apt to breed ſome diſcord between them. On the con- 
trary, no two fiſter nations can love one another better. Any one 
who has been in thoſe Northern countries knows that none is 
welcomer in Denmark than a Norſhman, or in Norway than a 
Dane : ſo that it is wonderful to ſee two nations not conquered 
one by the other, but joined by the marriage of princes, agree ſo 
very well together. As for the name of Jutes, it was given the 


Danes as a ſpiteful nick-name by the Swedes in the late wars ; 


but the Norſh no more call them apbraidingly Jutes, than the 
Danes when they travel call themſelves Holſteiners. 

« Iſland and Feroe,” he ſays, p. 39, * are miſerable iſlands ; for 
& corn will not grow there.” Miſery confiſts not always in want 
of corn; ſince they may have that from other places. Fiſh and cat- 
tle they enjoy in great abundance. We ſee Holland, which is a 
moſt happy place in this Author's opinion, fetches all three of 
them from Denmark and Norway. The inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands are great players at cheſs; and our Author ſays, p. 40, 
« jt would be worth ſome curious man's enquiry, how ſuch a 
« ſtudious and difficult game ſhould get thus far Northward, and 
« become ſo generally uſed.” So we ſee that, notwithſtanding 
their miſery, they have leiſure for their ſports, and have parts able 
to ſurmount that game, which, being difficult, muſt require ſtudy, 
This curious man need not make very far inquiry about their play- 
ing at cheſs, It is eaſily known, from reading any of the Northern 
antiquities (which the Iflandiſh Writers abound with, and have 
them the moſt plain, ſimple, and uncorrupted), that cheſs has 
been the proper game of the three Northern nations. Now the 
Iſlanders having preſerved the old tongue and manners of the 
Goths, old Danes, Norſh, and Swedes, it is no wonder they have 
alſo kept this Gothic game ; and their cafe and plenty, together 
with the great colds in the winter, inclining them to ſedentary 
lives, make them follow it, and from thence arrive to its perfec- 
tion. There 1s a book printed in Engliſh, tranſlated from the 
Dazilhy written by a Miniſter, concerning the iſlands of _ 
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which gives a very particular deſcription of the wonders of Nature 
in thoſe Northern regions. | | = 

« As to the King's faCtories in both Guinea and the Indies, 
« they are eſteemed of little conſideration,” p. 40; yet © he has 
« {ceri ſeveral Eaſt India ſhips return home well laden: but whe- 
« ther the lading were the lawful product of trade, or acquired by 
« other means, will in time be worth the enquiry of thoſe king- 


« doms and ſtates whoſe intereſt it is to preſerve in the Indians 


and Perſians a good opinion of the honeſty and fair- dealing of 
« the Europeans.” I ſhall always think that ſuch factories as 
ſend home ſhips well laden are both of good worth and eonſidera- 
tion; and I am the more confirmed in theſe thoughts, © becauſe,” 
p- 40, ** moſt of the men of quality are the adventurers.” 

The looking into the fairneſs of their traffick and merchandize 
may be let alone at preſent; for I ſuppoſe no European Prince 
will concern himſelf with the affairs of Aſia, ſo far as to engage 
in a war with the King of Denmark for that reaſon. At leaſt, 
Holland and England will very probably remain quiet, till the 
world has in ſome meaſure forgotten the proceedings with the 
Mogul and the King of Bantam n. 

At laſt, the Author comes to ſum up what he has been ſaying 
concerning the King of Denmark's dominions; and, from what 
he himſelf has delivered, p. 41, infers, © that they produce but a 
moderate plenty of neceſſaries for the inhabitants, but few com- 
« modities for the merchants.” However, from the very worſt 
repreſentation that can be given it, which is this Author's, I ſhall 
endeavour, from his own words, to evince the quite contrary, 

For © Sealand, p. 7, 8, * has rye in good quantity, no want of 
good hay, the graſs ſhort and ſweet ; great number of fine lakes 
« ſufficiently ſtored with fiſh ; beech- wood, which is excellent for 
« the pureneſs of its firing ; much game, as ſtags, wild-boars, 
« roebucks, &c. The face of the land is pleaſant, in many places 
« abounding with little hills, woods, and lakes, in a very agrees 
« able diverſity. For ſea-ports, it hath that moſt excellent one 
belonging to Copenhagen, &c. one of the beſt in the world, 
„&. —Funen, p. 27, © is ſecond to Sealand, whether its bigneſs 


n The facts here alluded to, ſo little to the honour of this country and 
of Holland, may be ſeen at large in Ralph's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. 
p. 316, and Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. x. 
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« or goodneſs of its ſoil be conſidered : it has plenty of corn, 
« hogs, lakes, and woods, and ſome few horſes to be exported by 


„ the merchants.—Laaland,” p. 28, “is a ſmall but plentiful 


« iſland, producing all ſorts of corn in abundance, and particularly 
« wheat, wherewith it fupplies Copenhagen and all other parts of 
« Denmark. The Hollanders buy yearly and ſhip off great quan- 
cc tities of corn from thence. Falſtria, Langland, and Mune, are 
« fertile iſlands ; the two firſt export yearly ſome corn. Arroe and 
« Alfen abouud in anniſeeds, which are much uſed, &c.—Born- 
« holm, Samfoe,” p. 28, © with the other iſlands, nouriſh cattle, 
« aud afford corn for the uſe of the inhabitants. Amack deferves 
« to be particularly remembered: this little iſland is, as it were, 
« the kitchen-garden of Copenhagen, and ſupplies its markets 
« plentifully with all forts of roots and herbs, beſides butter, 
ce milk, great quantities of corn, and fome hay.— Jutland,” 
P- 29, © is aplentiful country, abounding more eſpecially in cattle. 
« The Hollanders tranſport yearly great quantities of corn and 
« oxen from thence, to their more fertile foil; where in a fhort 
« time they grow prodigiouſly. The horſes and fwine of this 
« country are excellent, and in great numbers: i affords corn in 
« ſufficient quantity for the uſe of its own people. 

« The dutchy of Slefwick,” p. 32, is in general a very 
good country; its convenient ſituation between two ſeas, the 
“ Occan and the Baltick, rendering it conſiderable for trade: 
« ſome corn, cattle, horfes,, and wood for firing, it affords to its 
« neighbours, over and above a. ſufficient Kore of each for its own 
« inhabitantz.—Holſtein,” p. 35, © is a country very fruitful and 
c pleaſant, excellently well ſeated for trade, between two ſeas.—- 
„ Stormar and Ditmarſh,” p. 38, “ are for the moſt part low and 
& rich countries; their ſoil being fat, and in moſt places reſembling 
« Holland, as well in its fertility as manner of improvement,— 
Oldenburg, p. 37, © abounds in cattle, and has a good breed of 
« horſes, which are much fought after for coaches. —Delmen- 
« horſt,” p. 30, © is pretty well wooded. 

„Norway, p. 39, © has filver mines; the commodities which 
& jt yields, fit for exportation, are timber of all kinds eſpecially 
6 fir, ſtockfiſh, maſts for ſhips, and iron; of theſe it has a tolerable 
« ſtore.—Iſtand and Feroe, p. 39, have good ſtocks of cattle, 
« The King of Denmark, p. 37, © hath factories in Guinea, and 
« the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Several Eaſt India ſhips return home 
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& to Copenhagen well laden with the merchandize of thoſe coun- 
ce tries.” 

Thus J have given you, from the Author's own words, the 
qualities of all the King of Denmark's dominions, only abating 
the malicious inſinuations of the deſcriber; and leave the indif- 
ferent Reader to judge, which deſerves to be thought moſt con- 
temptible of, ſuch a Country, or ſuch a Writer! 
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EAR N 
Of their Form of Government, 3 
E come now to his darling topick, which is that about ; 
government: in the very beginning of which Chapter, he 1 
ſhews himſelf very ungrateful, in reflecting upon the Northern i] 
countries; © to whoſe ancient inhabitants,” he ſays, p. 42, “we ; 
care ſo much indebted, as to owe the original of parliaments.” 8 
The conſtitution of a government by a parliament is a ſignal 3 
bleſſing ; but for the moſt part, thole who make the greateſt . 


bluſter with it are men who would leave out the principal part of 
it, and commit the greateſt errors about it. 

The word Parliament e is very equivocal, and conſequently 
there muſt be ſeveral differences as to the original of it in divers 
Countries. It is very probable, that the original of parliaments 
in general is not ſo much owing to any particular nation, as to 
nature itſelf, And for the due and firm conſtitution of the go- 
vernment, as I take that to be by King, lords, and commons; I 
look no further than the body natural, viz. that of man, the moſt 


A 


divine part of the creation: and there I find the head dignified F 
with exceeding power, command, and horour ; there are otber 5 
members, which, being moſt uſeful to the principal part, are ex- 7 
alted to a particular preference; and a third ſort, inferior and * 
leſs uſeful, which, through their weakneſs, &c. ſeem liable to con- 2 


tempt and neglect, and conſequently to grievances; ſo it is but 7 
meet for them to have recourſe to their ſuperiors, to ſet forth k 
their wants, and likewiſe to declare their willingneſs, ſo far as in ; 
them lies, to contribute towards the ſupport of the whole ; and it f 


o See above, p. 14. | 
F 3 ſcems A 
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ſeems not unreaſonable that it ſhould be thus in the ſtate, ſince we 
find St. Paul, to the Corinthians, moſt admirably deſcribing it to 
be ſo in the church ; where, haviug firſt made Chriſt the head, 
and ſecondly conſtituted apoſtles, prophets, and teachers; he yet 
farther, in-the third place, makes every particular Chriſtian come 
in for a ſhare as a member, . That there ſhould be no. ſchiſm in 
« the body; but that the members ſhould have the ſame care one 
« for another. And whether one member ſuffer, all the members 
is ſuffer with it : or one member be honoured, all the members 
& rejoice with it P.“ 

To take the word Parliament in this ſenſe, it may agree to 
ſeveral nations; but elſe (as was before ſaid) it is very equivocal, 
and differs according to the ſeveral countries it is found in; ſo 
that, when the Author joins the Parliaments of Poland and Great 
Britain together, the Reader muſt not imagine that there is any 
likeneſs or reſemblance between them ; for there the King has 
ſo little power, the cities ſcarce any, and that of the nobility is 
ſo exorbitant, that the greateſt councils, upon the moſt preſſing 
neceſſities for their ſafety againſt the Turks and Tartars, 'end in 
nothing, if one deputy ſhall think fit to make his proteſtation 
againſt it: this Parliament being no more like ours than the 
Venetian Senate, And yet he tells us with great pomp, p. 43, 
& that Poland alone has preſerved its parliament :” whereas every 
one muſt acknowledge, it would be a happy country, if it had 
the opportunity to loſe it d. 

« As for all other countries whatſoever, except that and our 
« own,” he tells us, © they have loſt their parliaments within this 
« laft age.” This cannot be true; for, though Denmark has loſt 
its diet, yet Sweden retains it ſtill ; and ſuch a one was ſummoned 
but the laſt year T7. Spain and Portugal have the ſame ſort of go- 


vernment they have had this ſeveral hundred years. How can he 


then ſay, “ that all kingdoms in this laſt age have loſſ their parlia- 
ments?“ Beſides, as for Bohemia, Hungary, and the reſt of the 
nn hereditary provinces, * the government is 


'Þ x Cor. xii, 25. 26, 
q Theſe remarks, if applied to the modern ſtate of that fertile but de- 
populated kingdom, appear prophetic, 


r In 1693. The conſtitution of Sweden has lately been very materi- 
ally changed, 


pretty 
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pretty abſolute on the prince's fide, yet there is every where a 
convocation of the ſtates of the country. But I would fain know 
of him, whether he believes there is ſuch a place as Ratiſbon, and 
whether he thinks the Germans ſend their deputies thither for 
nothing. England had indeed been happy, if this Gentleman's 
opinion had been true, that its parliaments had met with no inter- 
ruption in this laſt age. But, whatever his thoughts may be, 
our parliament was properly loſt for {everal years together ; from 
before the death of King Charles the Firft, till the reſtoration of his 
ſon; for it is impoſſible in nature to have that aſſembly in its true 
perfection, without a King in his full preregative and ſplendour. 
Denmark has ſome years fince, upon very important conſidera- 
tions, laid afide the aſſembly of the ſtates, and given their King a 
greater extent of power, in that particular, than his predeceſſors 
formerly enjoyed: not but that the King did before enjoy very 
ſignal prerogatives ;- and throughout all the Northern Hiſtories, 
it is eaſy to ſhew, that ſtrict obedience, and an entire ſubmiſſion to 
their Prince, hath been reigning there from immemorial times; 
nor hath it ever ſo much as been known what a republick was, 
There has indeed a controverſy been ſtarted by Hiſtorians, whe- 
ther in remote ages the kingdom of Denmark has been hereditary 
or elective. There are weighty reaſons for the inheritance, at leaſt 
if cuſtom and preſcription be ſuch; ſecing ſucceſſors of the royal 
family have come always to the crown: inſomuch that, if we look 
back as far as Saxo's fabulous times, we ſhall always find the ſon 
ſucceeding his father ; or, if the ſon has been wanting, another 6f 
the ſame race has been made King. Upon the death of a Prince, 
the eſtates conſtantly met together; but it was with their voices 
to confirm the next heir, and not to elect another, of any other 
family whatſoever : for there cannot be one inſtance given through 
all the Daniſh Hiſtory, where the royal family was excluded, and 
a private man, though endowed with ever ſo many excellent 
qualities, exalted to the throne, The example of Hiarne, recorded 
by Saxo, does not argue; for, thoſe times being fabulous, the 
ſtory cannot be much relied on; and it is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
that it was even then ſuppoſed, that the prince and heir was killed 
in Ruſſia, Beſides, it is more improbable, becauſe they ſay he 
was made King for his poetry; poets being perſons that ſeldom 
arrive at ſuch riches and preferments. It is not to be denied but 
that the Danes ſometimes may have renounced their allegiance ro 
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their King, or rebelled againſt him: but thoſe inſtances are ex- 
tremely few, in compariſon of ſuch as may be ſound in the Engliſh 


or other Hiſtories. When theſe facts have been committed, they 


have been ſo far from being juſtified afterwards, that the Danes 
have ever looked upon them as their greateſt misfortunes. And 
nothing can more evidently demonſtrate to an Engliſhman that 
faith which the Danes naturally bear to their prince, than the 
hatred they have expreſſed againſt the villainous act of the Regi- 
cides, who committed the horrid murther of King Charles the 
Firſt. The book called England's Black Tribunal, being 
tranſlated into their tongue, has, by ſeveral editions, given them 
ſuch a ſufficient account of it, as to make them univerſally deteſt 


it. In the alliance between the two crowns, February 13, 1660, 


it was agreed, in the 5th article, that if any of thoſe Regicides 


were found either in Denmark or Norway, they ſhould preſently 


be delivered up to the King of England. Nay, if a Dane would 
pretend to fix any crime upon the Engliſh, it is this, You have 
Killed your King.” And as all nations have ſome word or other 
of reproach, their higheſt paſſion can give an Engliſhman no worſe 


than that of Rump. 


But to come yet nigher to our Author: let us conſider what a 
rebellious ſort of people he would make the Danes; and, in 
order to this, let us wait upon one of his Daniſh Kings, from the 
election to the ſcaffold. It ſeems, when a former prince was 
murthered, a King was preſently choſen by the people of all 
« ſorts ; even the boors had their voices,” p. 43. They were to 
te elect ſuch a perſon, as to them appeared perſonable, valiant, affa- 
« ble, &c. and adorned with all other virtues.” A very peculiar 


method! The boors undoubtedly were made judges of his ci- 


vility and breeding; and the citizens wives were brought in, to con- 
ſider his perſon : as to his inward qualifications, it was impoſſible 
for the mob to look into them on the ſudden; and if the former 
were admitted, theſe were thrown into the bargain. © Regard 
« was generally had to the family of the preceding Kings ; and 
4 ſometimes they pleaſed to chuſe the eldeſt ſon, becauſe the 
&« greatneſs of his — eſtate might enable him in ſome degree 
ce to ſupport his office.” So that, if the father died in debt, the 
ſon was ſure to be diſinherited; but, if he had kept his eſtate toge - 


ther, then the young man might poſſibly get into the throne, and, 


having a tolerable fortune of his own, with that, together with 
ſome 
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ſome few perquiſites of the crown, he might pay his tradeſmen; 
and, as this Author ſays of the King, p. 46, „ might live, like 
« one of our modern noblemen, upon the revenues of his own 4 
« eſtate,” , 


After the good-fortune of his promotion, if they found them- 
ſelves miſtaken in their choice, “ and that they had advanced a 
« cruel, vicious, tyrannical, covetous, or waſteful perſon z they 
« frequently depoſed him, oftentimes baniſhed, ſometimes de- A 
« ſtroyed him; and this either formally, by making him anſwer 


( a. — 
wy 
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« before the repreſentative body of the people; or if, by ill prac- A 
« tices, levying of ſoldiers, or contracting of alliances to ſupport 1 
« himſelf in oppoſition to the peoples rights, he was grown too yp 
« powerful to be legally contended with, they diſpatched him, P 
ce without any more ceremony, the beſt way they could,” p. 44, k f 
45. We ſee here that there were five crimes, for which the Kings bn 
of Denmark, by this Author's laws, were to ſtand corrected. 1 


6 


* 2 
+ op 


Depofing being but a flight puniſbment, that was made uſe of fre- 
quently ; therefore we will ſuppoſe ten or a dozen gone that way. 
Baniſbment he puts in the next degree, and that he ſays they were 
ſentenced to oftentimes ; from whence we may rationally conclude, 
the baniſhed will amount to very near the forementioned number ; 
« the more incorrigible were ſometimes deſtroyed.” There are 
hve or fix ſent that way, I warrant you; others were either 
formally executed by the ſentence of a high court of juſtice, “ or 
« diſpatched, without any more ceremony, the beſt way,” for en- 
deavouring to ſecure themſelves againſt the inſults of their own 
ſubjects. A very moderate computation ! And here how few 
kings are left to end their days in peace! One would think an 
election would not be much contended for, where a crown is ten- 
dered upon {uch tickliſh conditions. Yet he tells us, p. 45, © they 
« always elected a better man in his room; ſometimes the next of 
« kin, ſometimes the valiant man that had expoſed himſelf ſo far 
« as to undertake the expulſion or the killing of the tyrant ; at 
«* other times a private perſon of good reputation, who poſhbly 
« leaſt dreamt of ſuch an advancement.” I ſuppoſe the next of 
kin were ſeldom ſo deſperate as to venture; and therefore they 
oftener threw their voices away upon {ome private perſon, who, 
according to this Author's deſcription, might poſſibly be ſome 
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honeſt drunken ſleepy fellow, that had a crown dropt into his 4 
mouth as he lay yawning. But generally the murtherer was like- 
wile 
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wiſe the thief, and the villain who had diſpatched his prince ſuc- 
Teeded him; hence there aroſe a well-ordered government, and all 
men became ambitious of imitating their new King; the meaneſt 
ſubjects duly weighing the faults of their ſuperiors in their own 


- breaſts (the proper tribunal), the ſervant ſoon ſtabs his cruei 


maſter, the tenant ſhoots his waſteful lord, and the ſon potfons 
his cevetous old father, that, having ſo done, they may by the 


common law and juſtice of the kingdom ſucoeed in their reſpectixe 


mhentances. | 


Having done with that government, the loſs of which he fo 
much complains of; we enter upon his account of the preſent 
ſtate ; and find him telling us, p. 46, 47, © that, about thirty-two 
« years ago, at one inſtant, the face of affairs was changed; fo 
< that the Kings have ever fince been abſolnte and arbitrary, not 
the leaſt remnant of liberty remaining to the ſubje& ; the firſt 
and principal article in the Daniſh law being, that the King has 
« the privilege reſerved to himſelf to explain the law, nay to alter 
© and change it as he fhall find good. The conſequences of this 
« are, exceſſive taxes in times of peace, little regard being had to 
ce the occaſion of them; poverty in the gentry, miſery in the pea- 
« ſants, and partiality in the diſtribution of juſtice.” 

The occaſion of the change of government ſhall be declared in 
the next paragraph ; in the mean time, any one that knows Den- 
mark muſt confeſs, that the King is abſolute, but no farther fo 
than a Chriftian King of our own Proteſtant religion may be; 
wherefore, amongſt other of the obligations which he lies under, are 
the Holy Scriptures, and the Confeſſion of Augſburg, as is declared 
in the beginning of the Daniſh law. As for that law which the 
Author delivers, it is declaratory of the King's authority; and, 


mcc it is neceſſary that a legiſlative power ſhould be lodged 


ſomewhere, ſhews that it is placed in him. Purſuant to this, the 
preſent King has compiled a book of Laws, the Character of 
whach is given by our Author, p. 232, 233, „ That, for juſtice, 
4 brevRy, and perſpicuity, they exceed all in the world: that they 
are grounded upon equity, and are all contained in one quarts 
4 volume, written in the language of the country, which fo much 
« plainneſs, that no man who can write and read, is ſo ignorant, 


5 Poflibly the ground-work of the conciſe Frederician code, ſo cele - 
brated in modern times. 
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«but he may preſently underſtand his own caſe, and plead it too, 
« if he pleaſes, without the aſfiſtance of counſel or attorney.” 
Being thus conſtituted, they are ſo agreeable and adapted to the 
Daniſh nation, that they continue ſtill the ſame, the King having 
never yet changed. nor altered, much leſs explained, any part to 
the prejudice of any particular perſon whatſoever ; the execution 
of them throughout the whole kingdom is with great equality 
and more eminently in the high-court of juſtice in Copenhagen, 
where the King himſelf is prefident, and fits frequently ; where 
cauſes are often decided in favour of the meaneſt peaſant, againſt 
the greateſt favourites, who, for wrongs done, have been con- 
demned to vaſt mulcts and penalties, as might be ſhewn by 
ſeveral inſtances, if it were needful or proper to inſert them. 

By this law every man poſſeſſes his own real or perſonal eſtate, 
without the leaſt encroachment from the King. Ir is true that 
the ſubject pays taxes, but they are ſuch only as neceſſity re- 
quires ; for, Denmark being ſurrounded with many potent neigh- 
bours who are all in arms, it muſt, for its own preſervation, 
ſupport a fleet and army, unleſs it could perſuade them to diſband 
their forces. | 

The taxes, being for the common good, are laid equally upon 
all; and the King's moderation in his expences, both as to him- 
ſelf and the royal family, being ſo conſpicuous, the ſubjects have 
the greater ſatisfaction to ſee what they contribute laid out only 
for their own preſervation. Notwithſtanding theſe taxes, the 
people live in plenty, wanting nothing either for convenience or 
pleaſure, 

All this they enjoy, although the government is indeed ab- 
ſolute ; and they with all willingneſs and due obedience ſubmit 
themſelves to this government, becauſe they are ſufficiently ſatiſ- 
fied that this abſolute power was not given to his Majeſty of 
Denmark till the neceſſity for it was unavoidable. The nobility 
was that part of the Daniſh conſtitution which firſt broke in upon 
the ſymmetry of the whole: in ſeveral ages, and by inſenſible 
degrees, they encroached upon the king's prerogative, but all 
along made larger progreſſes towards the enſlaving of the com- 
monalty; inſomuch that all burthens and public taxes were 
impoſed upon them alone. After tlie war with Sweden, the 
commons found themſelves unable longer to live undar ſuch 
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oppreſſions. They had bravely defended their country with the 
Hazard of their lives, and would have done ſo with their fortunes 
if they had had any remaining; but theſe were wholly ſwallowed 
up by the nobility, who yet would contribute nothing toward 
the maintaining of a juſt war againſt a foreign enemy and in- 
vader. Denmark being upon the brink of ruin; the commons 
in theſe circumſtances, as the weaker and more oppreſſed part, 
My to their head for ſuccour. Neither the King alone, nor the 
commons alone, nor both King and commons jointly, could 
control the nobility ſo far, as to make them pay taxes ; therefore 
it was neceſſary that all three ſhould conſent to a new govern- 
ment: ſo the commons propoſed it to the lords, and both lords 
and commons offer the King to make him abſolute ; which offer 
if he had not accepted of, neither himſelf nor the commons could 
Have ſupported the ſtate. Supplies were of neceſſity to be raiſed; 
the commonalty could not raiſe them without aſliſtance ; and 
there was no other way but this, to make the nobility in ſome 
equal. meaſure bear their proportion. 

After this alteration in the government, the preſent Author 
would make us believe that ſtrange miſeries happened ; and, as 
a very aſtoniſhing one, ſays, p. 47, That the value of eſtates 
in moſt parts of the kingdom is fallen three fourths.“ It is 
true, the value of eſtates did fall; but nothing near the propor- 


tion he ſpeaks of. The true reaſon was, the want of money 


in the commonalty, which had been exhauſted by the war: for 
the commons, if they had had wherewithal, would have been glad 
to buy eſtates; which they were not permitted to do before this 
alteration. 

Then it muſt be conſidered, that before this the price of eſtates 
was extravagant, and far beyond the intrinſic value, for then 
none but a nobleman could purchaſe lands; and if, by a mort- 
gage or any other occaſion, lands happened to fall into the hands 
of other people, they were obliged to proffer them to ſale to the 
nobility, who ſtill purchaſed in envy and emulation of one 
another. Trade and commerce being little at that time, the 
money was chiefly laid out in the buying of eſtates ; but, ſince 
the nobles have not the former eagerneſs for buying up the land 
as before, and ſhipping 1s ſo much increaſed of late, every one 
rather chuſes to employ his money that way, than to purchale 
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lands at ſuch an extravagant rate as formerly. And yet it is to 
be obſerved, according to the relation of a gentleman lately ar- 
rived out of Denmark, the value of land is now raifed conſider- 
ably ; fo that, in a little time, it will come to be very near equal 
to what it has been heretofore. For it is to be conGdered that, 
Denmark and Norway being ſince the alteration become maſters 
of a very great trade, their money muſt increafe likewiſe. In 
other reigns, it was a rarity to ſee ſome few ſhips, from Copen- 
hagen and the moſt conſiderable cities, go to France and Spain. 
Now Copenhagen alone has above fifty large ſhips, that trade to 
France, &c.; and other parts have them proportionably, beſides 
thoſe bound for Spain, the Streights, Guinea, and the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, &c. And in Norway little fea towns, that formerly 
had either one, or two, or no ſhips at all, but fold their timber 
to the Engliſh and Dutch that came thither (the Dutch eſpe- 
cially, being as it were their factors, carrying out their goods, 
and ſupplying them with all ſorts of French and Spaniſh wares, 
which the inhabitants never fetched themſelves) —theſe very 
towns, Which are not one or two, but moſt fea-towns in Norway, 
being in abundance all along the ſea-coaſts, now ſend - yearly, 
to England, France, and Holland, 10, 20, 30, or 40 large 
fly-boats and ſhips of other building, as can be teſtthed by the 
merchants who trade to thoſe parts. With this increafe of trade, 
the reputation of Denmark, in reſpect of its intereſt with other 
princes of Europe, is of late years ſo far advanced, as that crown 
never yet made ſo great a figure in Chriſtendom as it does at 


preſent ; not even in the time of Canutus, when we may ſuppoſe 


it in its greateſt proſperity. 

So that, although an abfolute monarchy, with the additional 
term of arbitrary power, ſounds harſher in the cars of an Engliſh- 
man than moſt other nations ; his preſent Majeſty of Denmark 
ſhews us that, even in an abſolute monarchy, which in its own 
nature may he under ſeveral inconveniences in reſpect of the 
people, and temptations of encroachment as to the prince; yet 
a wiſe and good King may fo order his conduct, as to make his 
ſubjects eaſy, and himſelf glorious. 

To conclude ; I take this Chapter to be our Author's mafter- 
piece, particularly his character of an old Daniſh King; it gives 
us the very image of the deſcriber's own thoughts and incli- 
| nations; 
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nations ; and ſhews us what ſort of King a commonwealth's-man 
may perhaps condeſcend to make, and then how many particular 
ways and means he can find out to diſpatch him, 


PILE 
e Han wm. 


The Manner how the Kingdom of Denmark became Hereditary 
and Abſolute. 


« &* is aſtoniſhing to conſider,” ſays our Author, p. 48, © how 
a “ free and rich people (for ſo the Danes were formerly) 
& ſhould be perſuaded entirely to part with their liberties.” It 
is more aſtoniſhing to me, to {ce a man write without conſidering : 
for in what did “ thefe former riches conſiſt :” In a country 
ic exhauſted by the taxes,” p. 50; or in the“ want of money to 
ce diſcharge the arrears due to the army,” p. 49; or in the 
« miſeries attending the war, which had in a manner ruined the 
cc people?“ In the next place, where was their freedom? when 
the ſenator Otto Craeg tells the commons, p. 52, they“ were no 
ic other than flaves;” and theſe very words made them deli- 
berate how to get rid of ſuch an odious name and character? 


Laſtly, how were they perfuaded “ entirely to part with their 


& liberty,” when they gave this power to the King, on expreſs 
purpoſe to gain it? © For the King, upon the firſt news of the 
« reſolution of the commons, did often openly promiſe that he 
& would, in gratitude and recompence, declare them all free, as 
„ ſoon as it lay in his power, by the gift they were about to 
« make him,” p. 38. Which promiſe he performed accordingly ; 
and put the commons of Denmark into the ſtate they are at 
preſent, which is far from ſlavery. 

It will be neceſſary here to ſhew how all ſorts of people ſtood 
in Denmark before the alteration ; which will eafily make the 
true grounds of 1t appear, and how it came to be effected with 
a conſent ſo general, and with ſo little trouble. The King had 
his power curbed by the nobility to a great meaſure, p. 54; 
and as the Kings found theſe encroachments, they did endea- 
vour to prevent them: to ſecure their prerogative therefore (in 
the latter ages) they often made their ſons be elected and ſworn 

(whence 
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(whence they were in Daniſh called hy{ded) during their life-time, 
and have homage done them both in Denmark and Norway. 
Frederick the Third, who was King at this conjuncture, had 
done ſo by Prince Chriſtian the prefent King; he was then ad- 
mired by his ſubjects for his conduct and valour, p. 54. They 
4 had ſeen him with an admirable patience and conſtancy bear 
« all his calamities : he had often expoſed his perfon for the 
« ſake of his fubjects; and they therefore thought they could 
never do enough to fhew their gratitude towards him.” 

The nobility were very numerous and diffuſtve : all the lands 
were in their fole poſſeſſion ; their eſtates referable& our manors, 
of which they were lords, and took their titles from thence ; 
and as they increaſed in wealth, and conſequently in lands, they 
had additional titles from thence; and thefe accrued either by 
purchafe (which, as has been faid before, none could make bur 
themſelves); or elſe by marriages, which they always contracted 
among one another; for, when a nobleman died, his pedigree 
was declared to the eighth generation upwards, both by father's 
and mother's fide, to have been noble. To them alone belonged 
(and does belong) the honour of a coat of arms. Others may 
make uſe of cyphers and rebuſes for diſtinction: but they de 
not dehver them down to poſterity ; nor have they any farther 
mark of honour in them, Among theſe nobles there were 
twenty four perſons of the chiefeſt families, who compoſed a 
ſtanding council, called rigens raad, or the council of the 
kingdom; upon the death of one of theſe counſellors, his fuc- 
ceſſor had a patent from the King to conſtitute him ſo; but he 
was always approved, if not firſt choſen, by the nobility. This 
council had by degrees ſo enlarged their authority, as to inter- 
poſe in moſt of the great affairs of the kingdom. The entire 
body of the nobility, though ſtanding poſſeſſed of the lands, 


looked upon it, p. 50, as their “ ancient prerogative, to pay 


© nothing by way of taxes.“ 

The reſt of the people of Denmark conſiſted of the clergy, 
the burghers or citizens, and the peaſants, who were either in 
the nature of our farmers, or elſe the vornede, who reſembled 
the villeins in our law, who were ſo called guaſe ville adſcripti, 
and ſo were theſe, 
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When a diet was to meet (which it did not do of courſe, or a 
certain periods, but upon great occaſions (as doing homage, or 
to raiſe taxes), the nobility aſſembled together in the palace, and 
ſat by themſelves, the King ſeldom coming among them ; all 
were ſummoned, and as many appeared as could with their cons 
venience. The clergy and burghers, who were ſent in propor- 
tion by their ſeveral diſtricts, fat in the Brewers-hall ; and the 
peaſants, who had their repreſentatives likewiſe, ſat in ſome other 
hall belonging to ſome of the companies. When the nobility 
had deliberated concerning a tax, the clergy, burghers, and pea- 
ſants, were ſent for to their houſe, to hear what was to be laid 
upon them, and not to debate the matter, or to pretend to control 
them. 

This was the condition of the kingdom and the Daniſh parlia- 
ment, when the war with Sweden was ended : and it was this 
prerogative of the nobility, that made the other ſtates ſo willing 
to devolve a power upon the king, by which he could make the 
nobility pay their. proportion, and either clergyman or citizen be 
able to purchaſe ; and ſo the peaſant, who before could be a farmer 
only, if he could get money, might have licence to become a 
free-holder : and the ſoldier was no doubt likewiſe deſirous of it, 
becauſe he had a proſpeC then that his arrears ſhould be paid 
him. There being ſo many advantages likely to accrue to the 
King, whom they acknowledged by his valour and conduct to de- 
ſerve them; to the whole royal family, and indeed to all the reſt 
of the Danes; and no damage to any, except that which the 

nobles received in contributing towards the defence of the lands 
which they poſſeſſed: it is not ſo very ſtrange, that an alteration 
ſhould be perfected in ſo few days, all things not only being ripe 
for, but neceſſity itſelf requiring it. 

The ſpeech. of Otto Craeg made the commons eager to obtain 
this alteration, eſpecially being headed by their Preſident Nanſon, 
who was a man of vigour. The ſuperintendant Swan was at the 
head of the clergy, who were no leſs defirous of it, Seheſtede 
was prime miniſter, and concurred to their intention ; and ſeveral 
of the nobles themſelves, who were in court, were not diſpleaſed 
at it; and the queen, being a woman of ſpirit, thought herſelf 
bound to her poſterity to advance it. It was night when the com- 
mons parted from the nobles ; and that gave them time the better 
to concert their reſolutions. 'The next day they come again, and 
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declare their fixt deſign, concerning the power which they in- 
tended to place in his Majeſty's hands. The nobility deſired far- 
ther time to deliberate concerning it, and to do it with greater 
caution and ſolemnity. Finding a delay in the nobles, and that 
they would not come up to equal refolutions with them, the com- 
mons go the ſame morning to the palace; where, being introduced 
to the King, they tender him an hereditary and ſovereign domi- 
nion. His Majeſty in anſwer tells them of the neceflity there was 
for the concurrence of the nobility, before he ſhould be willing to 
accept the power they deſigned him; affuring them of his pro- 
tection, and eaſe of grievances ; diſmiſſing them with advice to 
continue their ſeſſions till matters might be brought to greater 
perfection. The ſame day Monſieur Scheel, a ſenator, was to be 
buried with much magnificence, and all the mobility invited to a 


great entertainment, as is uſual there upon ſuch occaſions: in the 


mean time the gates of the city were ſhut; and whereas two or 
three of the nobility had gone out the night before, there was 
no opportunity left for the reſt to do ſo. Now, being all together 
upon the forementioned occaſion, they began to deliberate more 
ſeriouſly upon the affair, and to ſend news to the court of their 
compliance with the commmons, and rheir unanimous agreement 
with them. Three days were thought requiſite for an intermediate 
{pace before the conſummation of this ceremony, which was per- 
formed before the caſtle ; the King and royal family being placed 
there in chairs of ſtate, and receiving the homage of all -the 
ſenators, nobility, clergy, and commons. So an affair of this 
conſequence was diſpatched in four days, without any farther trou- 
ble than what has been related. 

Mie muſt allow our Author, in his deſcription of theſe proceed- 
ings, to uſe ſome of his own ornaments ; and particularly that in- 
ſtance of his ſubtle genius to dive into the hearts of men, which he 
gives us, when he ſpeaks, p. 56, about the King” s ſeeming reluCtancy, 
through doubt of the event, or ſenſe of the diſhoneſty, and crime 
of the ation :” whereas the King was all along willing to re- 
_ the proffer of the commons ; but declared that he thought 

* the concurrence of the ,nobility neceſſary,” that the conſent 
might be univerſal. Iſe is very particular as to the ſums of mo- 
ney that were given, p. 74. © Hannibal Seheſted had two hun- 
* dred thouſand crowns : Swan the Biſhop had 30,000, and was 
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made Archbiſhop + the Preſident Nanfon had 20,000.” One 
might think he ſpoke with the perſon that paid the bills. 
This is a piece of ſecret hiſtory, which may perhaps be revealed 


to foreigners : but the Danes know nothing of it; and it ſeems 
to carry the leſs probability, becaule Swan has an Arch- 
biſhoprick, and ten thouſand crowns more than Nanſon, who ap- 


pears all along to have done equal ſervice. 

- Beſides, theſe. three perſons, * the Clergy „ Who a: make 
« {ure bargains, were the only gainers in this point, p. 74. 
What! are their revenues enlarged? do they pay no taxes? or 
what have they gained more than the burghers > Why even juſt 
nothing. There are no taxes raiſed upon the burghers, to which 
che clergy muſt not pay their quota: and whereas, before the 
alteration, the clergyman paid, as it were, no taxes, through the 
connivance of the nobility ; ; now he bears an equal ſhare with any 
man of any other profeſſion in the kingdom. 

« The commons have fince experienced, that the little — of 
* an abſolute Prince can be heavier than the loins of many nobles. 
All the citizens of Copenhagen have by it obtained tlie in- 
« ſignificant privilege of wearing ſwords; fo that, at this day, not 
« a cobler or barber ſtirs abroad without a tilter by his fide, let his 
*« purſe be never ſo empty.” 

The privilege of wearing ſwords was granted to the citizens 
before the change, to encourage them to A vigorous defence of 
Copenhagen; © when the clergy not only adhered to the intereſt 
« of their country, but the burghers likewiſe valiantly defended it,” 
p. 31. Before that time none might wear thenr but the nobility, 
unleſs they were ſoldiers; and among them, a commoner vet y 
ſeldom roſe higher than a captain. In the public calauuty of 
their country, all. appeared zealous for the defence of it. The 
works of the town were very indifferent; but they were raiſed in 
a little time by an incredible induſtry : not only the ſtudents of 


the univerſity appearcd in arms, and the citizens of condition did 


the ſame; but the meaneſt of the people got ſcytlies and ſucli other 
inſtruments, to perform what was in their power upon an vccation 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary. Indeed all forts of people ſhewed that 
rney were worthy to wear their ſwords, ſince they knew ſo well 
how. to uſe them. After the alteration, the privileges granted 
them were tar from inſignificant. Several, for tlie benefit of trade, 
Ge. are fixt by a large charter, Beſides the liberty to purchaſe 
any 
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any lands and lordſhips whatſoever, they are to be burthened 
with no impoſitions but ſuch as the nobles bear; and they have 
the comfort (which before they had not) to ſee their children 
admitted to all honours and public offices, to employments civil 
and military (according as they can deſerve them), equally as 
well as the ſons of the greateſt noblemen. 

Barbers indeed in Copenhagen wear ſwords, as being principal 
citizens; for they are at the ſame time very ſkilful and able 
ſurgeons,” and much reſpected: but coblers ſtalking about with 
tilters by their fides are as rare a fight there as roaſted green gee/e. 

When he told me, p. 74, © the people had the glory of forging 
« their own chains, I took. the Danes to be like his ſavige 
Indians, and that they wore fetters and manacles inſtead of other 
ornaments ; and -that all their cold iron was rather employed 
that way than for tilters : for, by the bye, a ſword is the fooliſheſt 
inſtrument in the world for a prince to put into the hands of 
ſuch ſubjects as he deſigns to make abſolute flayes of, 


N 


CHAP. VIL 
The Conditions, Cuftoms, and Temper of the People. 


HIS Author's Book would be very plauſible, if people 

would oblige themſelves, in the reading of one Chapter, 
not to remember what may have been ſaid in another. His 
Eighth Chapter is long enough of itſelf to require the ſame diſs 
penſation; for the Reader will be at a loſs if he makes uſe of his 
memory, or if he hopes that the middle ſhould be agreeable to 
the beginning, or the end not be contradictory to them both. As 
he has | hitherto been partial in repreſenting the nature and 
change of the Daniſh government, ſo it is no wonder if he be 
miſtaken in the conſequences he draws from thence : “ The 
condition, cuſtoms, and temper of the people,” he ſays, © are 
influenced by the change of government.” Whatever alter- 
ation they may have undergone, and whatever new faſhions may 
by chance or humour be brought in, as to eloaths; yet ſtill the 
cuſtoms of the people are the ſame they were before : and more 
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efpecially they continue their free and merry way of living, 
their hoſpitality, and their Jiberality; all which the Danes and 
Norſh have always looked upon as their native qualities. Theſe 
make the condition of people of all ranks” to be very far from 
deplorable, p. 75: for they know, that what he calls “ habitual 
6 ſlavery” in them is nothing but a due obedience to fupreme 
powers, not interrupted by any mutiny or rebellion; his © lazineſs” 
is in them a contented mind; his “ ſetting them beyond hopes 
« and fears” is their defiring not to intrench upon the power 
lodged in their prince, nor creating ncedlefs jealoufies and mi- 
truſts leſt he ſhould miſuſe it. For it ſeems, the Danes have 
« mortified ambition, emulation, and other troubleſome qualities,” 
which freedom begets, and which ill men may indeed admire, 
but common morality has ſet forth to them as vices. From hence 
they are fo far from finding themſelves in “ a ſickly conſtitution,” 
that, on the contrary, they have evident and ſenſible proofs 
that their obedience makes the conſtitution of the Daniſh go- 
vernment ſtrong and vigorous ; fo as to be able to fling off any 
ill humours that may be bred within, and to repulſe any accident 
from without. Nay they ſce it not only healthy, but gay and 
florid, procceding on from ſtrength to ſtrength, in greater degrees 
than it has done heretofore, either within their own memories, 
or the records of their anceſtors. 

And indeed the government is ſo much the ſtronger, becauſe 
the nobility now aſſiſt to the ſupport of it. It is eaftly imagined, 
that the nobles were in ſome greater power before the alteration; 
and that they were richer when they contributed nothing toward 
the public neceſlities of their country than they are now. How- 
ever, they are not “ diminiſhed, or grown ſo low,” p. 75, as this 
Author would inſinuate; that proportion which they pay to the 
-public taxes for the defence of their country being only de- 
ducted, they are in the fame condition which they were bctore, 
and live very great and nobly on their ſeats in the country 
ſome of which, though ancient, are very decent, others built 
after the modern architecture; and, delighting much in gardens, 
they have them in very good perfection. This is the utmoſt 
difference, that whereas formerly only the ancient families called 
adelen, or the nobility, lived ſo (becaufe then no others could 
. purchaſe lands) 3- now any one of the burgher- ſtate, that can 
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afſord it, may keep his country- ſeat, as well as the nobility. What 
the nobles pay in taxes is ſufficiently re- paid to ſeveral of them 
by the profitable plone which they have in civil affairs; 
and as they help towards the maintaining of an army, ſo they reap 
the benefit by being general officers in it. f 

Theſe employments our Author complains of, as © grievous” 
to the nobility, p. 78; whereas it ſeems much better than living 
at home uſeleſsly, and it is no more than what they do in all 
other courts of. Europe, Nor are the © civil employments“ ſo 
few, or of ſo ſmall value, as he would make them, ibid. For, 
though the long robe has not places of ſuch vaſt profit as elſe- 
where; yet, every government having its goyernor and ſeveral 
officers ſubordinate, there muſt be abundance of employments, 
whoſe names cannot be ſo properly expreſſed in the Engliſh. 

Our Author has given us a very odd account of the nobility ; 
and begins with affirming, that © ancient riches and valour were 
the only titles to nobility formerly in this country:“ whereas 
not he that was rich and valiant became conſequently a noble- 
man; but the nobility, having got all the lands to them- 
ſelves, might eafily engroſs the reputation of being brave and 
valiant. “ None,” it ſeems, “then took their degree or. patents 
* of honour from the King,” Firſt, if this were true, it could 
not be for the good of any nation, where, for an encouragement 
to glorious actions, there ought to be ſome fountain of honour, 
and the King certainly is the moſt proper one; but, in the ſecond 
place, it is evident that, as well before as after the alteration, tht 
King of Denmark made noblemen, and gave patents of honour to 
them that deſerved well, as can be proved by ſeveral inſtances, in 
the reign of Chriſtian IV and Frederick III (before he was 
made abſolute), as alſo in the reigns of their predeceſſors, “ Of 
late years,” he ſays, p. 79, © ſome few titles of Baron and Count, 
and nothing higher, have been given to favourites, who enjoy 
* not the ſame privileges by thoſe titles which our Lords in Eng- 
„land do, but content themſelves with a few airy inſignificant 
ones.“ There is no neceſſity that the nobility of another coun- 
try ſhoyld in every thing correſpond with that of England. Sup- 
pole the Counts and Barons in Denmark not to be juſt the fame, 
are therefore their titles airy and inſignificant? On the quite con- 
trary, there is no country in Europe where Counts and Barons 
have luch a pre- eminence as in Denmark. When | the King there 
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gives © ſhield and helm” (as they call it), that is, a nobleman” $ 
coat of arms, with a patent of nobility to him; then ſuch a man 


is diſtinguiſhed from the common people (and ſuch as theſe only 


were made before the alteration, except ſome few Counts created 
by foreign Monarchs and Princes). But, when the King will pro- 
mote a perſon to a degree higher, which he never does unleſs he 
has ſo great an eſtate as is requiſite to ſuſtain his honour and 
character, then he gives the titles of Baron or Count (for Dukes 
there are none in Denmark, that title of old time properly be- 
longing to the royal family). This honour is far greater, and 
has ſeveral privileges above the reſt of the nobility, as may be 
{een in the Daniſh law. And yet it may more eaſily be imagined 
that that honour muſt be ſo much the greater, by reaſon of the 
rarity of ſuch titles, there not being twenty in the whole king- 
dom. 

The following paragraph, that “ it is only this kind of nobility 
« with titles that have liberty to make a will, and thereby to diſ- 
« poſe of any eſtate otherwiſe than as the law has determined, un- 
« lefs fuch will, in the life of the teſtator, be approv ed of and 
e ſigned by the King,” has more than one miſtake in it; for not 


only this kind, but all the nobility, have titles from the lands they 


poſſeſs and are lords of: theſe indeed have*the higheſt titles of 
Count and Baron; and then not only they, but all the nobility, 
nay any one among the clergy and citizens, can make a will; 
only it is to be obſerved, that it is required to every ſuch teſta- 
ment, from whomſoever it comes, that it be approved and ſigned 
be the King, to render it of force and valid, lo as that the eſtate 
may go otherwiſe than the law hath determined. Neither is it 
true, p. 81, „that the King aſſumes ro lüumſelf the power of diſ- 
++ poling all heirs and heireſſes of any conſideration.” Sometimes 
ihe King may interpoſe his mediation for the marriage of 
ſome of the chief nobility: but ir is far from being his uſual 
cuſtom ; much lefs does he atſume any power to conſtrain them, 
or cauſe them who do not hearken to his recommendations 
to lie under the pain of his diſpleaſure, which is too weighty 
« to be borne,” p. 81. 

Tre nobility being forced to endure the forementioned hard- 
-thips; © 1t is poſſible,” p. $1, moſt of the preſent poſſeſſors would 
* quit the country the firſt opportunity, if there were not ſuch a 
 tovere law agaluſt alienation, that, if any one would tranſpolt 
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«himſelf, the third part of his purchaſe-money ſhall accrue to 
« the King.” This law is not more hard than it is neceſſary; 
for, there being no buying and ſelling of land in Denmark,” 
p. 80, the King's third part of purchaſe-money will amount to 
but little; and where “ eftates are a charge,” and the proprictors 
can ſcarce obtain the favour of the King to be © ſo gracious as 
« to take their eſtates from them, p. 77, one would fancy that 
all landed men would lay the key under the door, and be ſcamper- 
ing. Now, to mend their condition, and to get free from mo- 
narchy and taxes; I would advife them to haften to a neigh- 
bouring commonwealth, the ſeat of hberty, where the chief 
miniſter of their ſtate has not above five hundred pounds ſalary, 
and where thar exciſe, and taxes laid on their eſtates amount 
often to above their yearly income. After all, the law, as it is 
reaſonable to prevent the ſubject from following his own humour 
to the prejudice of his native country, ſo it does require but a 
fixth part to the King, and a tenth part to the magiſtrate of the 
place; both which, according to my arithmetick, will not amount 
to a third part, as 1s reported by our Author with his geometrical 
exactneſs. 

Land being worth nothing, how muſt the Counts and Barons 
do to live > Why, © they are obliged by all manner of ways to 
« keep in with the court; as indeed all are, who have a mind ro 
« hve, and eat bread,” p. 79. What then will become of the reſt 
of the adelen, or native gentry ? Why, “ military employments 
are mightily coveted by them,” p. 81; © almoſt as much as the 
„civil, and for the ſame reafon that the prieſt's office was 
among the Jews, viz. that they may cat a piece of bread.” 
Bread! bread! is the univerſal cry; and our Author ſeems to 
have borrowed his images, not from the Jews, but rather from 
the Ægyptians, calling upon Pharoah towards the latter end of 
the ſeven years of famine. 

Want of bread is not the only misfortune ; it comes at- 
tended with other miſeries: for he ſavs, that“ the King of 
„% Denmark,” p. 81, © imitates the French practice in this par- 
« ticular, to make the gentry poor, and render trafick unpro- 
e fitable and diſhonourable. Men of birth muſt hve; and one 
# half of the nation, by giving themſelves up to ſlavery, will 
contribute their aſliſtance afterwards to put chains upon the 
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« other. Yet in Denmark natives are. conſidered leſs than 
« ſtrangers.; and all forts of places civil and military are filled 
more by foreigners than gentlemen of the country, &c.“ Were 
all theſe things true, they would be very great eyidences of a 
corrupt government: but I ſhall beg leave to ſet the Reader right 
as to theſe particulars, and the condition of the people. The 
plenty of the whole country has been ſufficiently deſcribed ; and 


in the midſt of this, the chief nobility enjoy the governments 


of the ſeveral provinces, and the chief offices of the kingdom ; 
the reſt of the adelen, or nobility, have ſubordinate governments 
and offices, ſome at court, and others in the countries where 
they have their ſeats of reſidence: ſome Germans are in the 
court; but the native ſubjects are in greater number, as the 
Counts Guldenlew, Rantzow, Reventlaw, Ahlefelt, Friis ; Baron 
Juel; Meſſieurs Hogh, Moth, Harboe, Scholler, Luxdorf, and 
a great many more, too numerous to be here inſerted : and natives 
Jikewiſe are in all the governments throughout the provinces, 
« Men of birth” breed up their ſons to ſeveral employments ; 

ſome to civil affairs, ſome to ſtudies, and ſome to trade and 
traffick, which is as profitable and honourable there as mer- 
chants can deſire: it has all encouragement from the King, and 


many of the higheſt rank intereſt themſelves in it continually. 


Some gentlemen apply themſelves to arms, and endeavour that 
way to be ſerviceable to their country; there are abundance of 
theſe in commiſſion. Foreigners there are indeed in ſome number; 
but it muſt be conſidered, that they came thither in the late war, 
and took pay in Denmark, either of their own account, or hired 
out by their princes. Theſe are by birth Germans, French, 
Scots, Poles, Pruſſians, &c. Vet theſe very men are naturalized, 
married, and ſettled in Denmark ; and ſo are now to be accounted 
Danes. The inhabitants do not “ pay the ſoldiers;“ nor are 
« conſtantly plagued with inſolent inmates, who lord it where 
« they dwell,” p. 87. For the Dane, lying under a neceſſity from 
his neighbourhood to maintain an army at home, does it after 
the manner that may be moſt eaſy to the people, which is this: 
Soldiers are ſcattered univerſally all round about the countries, 
The officers there often take houſes, and live with their families, 
their companies quartering round about them. The ſoldiers are 
quartered upon the inhabitants, who are to find them bed, ſalt, 
| | | and 
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and ſour, or yinegar. If the landlord find his ſoldiers diſagree - 
able, he may hire them a lodging elſewhere for a ſmall matter: 
but the ſoldier 15 generally defirous to oblige his landlord ; which 
he does by ſeveral. offices and labours that he performs for him, 
and is rewarded with his diet, which otherwiſe he muſt find for 
himſelf; ſo that by that means he may have the King's pay 
elear for his pocket, And hence it proceeds, that a ſoldier comes 
to be as deſirous in a family as a ſervant; their arrears are ſmall, 
the pay being as conſtant, and the diſcipline as exact and ſevere, 
as any where can be, both for officers and ſoldiers. Strangers 


find themſelves ſo well entertained in Denmark and Norwar, 


that it. is no wonder they flock thither : great civility, courteſies, 
and hoſpitality, are ſhewn towards them; which if our Author 
will have to be a fault, is certainly one upon the beſt-natured 
ſhde. A man would hardly have thought to have found any 
people in Denmark (according to our Author's deſcription) that 
could get out of it; much lefs to have found ſtrangers there; 
and that perſons, “ honoured by being born within the confines 
„of the Empire,” or © Poles who have parliaments,” would 
venture thither. But I ſee at laſt that there is in Denmark ſome- 
thing worth getting, and leaving one's own country to become 
maſter of, 

Come we now to an unexpected paragraph, and which is be- 
yond all credibility. By what has been ſaid before, one would 
have thought the Danes went on foot at leaſt, if they did not 
go bare- foot; when, on a ſudden, p. 83, he acquaints us with 
their © expentivencſs in retinue, cloaths, &c.” and of“ a pro- 
« digality, not only in the gentry, whoſe condition is more eaſy, 
„but likewiſe in the burgher and peaſant.” It is not denied 
but that the Danes have always been, and are now inclined to a 
handſome way of living, and to the free enjoyment of what they 
are lawfully poſſeſſed of. It is the generouſneſs, p. 83, of their 
temper and nature, which makes them do it; and not our Author's 
reaſons, viz. the difficulty of procuring a comfortable ſub- 
&« fiſtence, and the little ſecurity of enjoying what ſhall be ac- 
% quired through induſtry; the ſenſe that they live but from 
© hand to mouth making them live to-day, as the poet adviſes, 
* not knowing but what they now have, may be taken from 
them to-morrow,” They all kzow the quite contrary ; and 

whatever 
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whatever the poet may ſay, they are certain the law ſays, that 
what they have fo-day, ſhall not be taken from them to-morrow. 
As for their ſpending prodigally becauſe they come by it dif- 
ficultly ; Sancho may teach him that it is rather,“ Lightly come, 
& lightly go;” and I look upon this proverb to be as true as his 
allertion. Being in a merry humour, and in with his poets, he 
gives us a bit of Latin, 

% Torva leæna lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam, 

« Florentem cytiſum ſequitur laſciva capella t.“ 


The admirable application, and the uſe he makes of his learn- 
ing (according to his modern education) as he gives it us, is 
this, p. 84. That the gentleman ſpends preſently on himſelf 
& and pleaſures all that he can get, for fear his money be taken 
* 22 him by taxes, before he has eaten or drunk for it: the 

afant, as ſoon as he gets a rixdollar, lays it out in brandy, 
66 315 his landlord ſhould hear of it, and take it from him.“ Thus, 

« Torva leæna, &c. 
Little could Virgil imagine, when he wrote thoſe verſes, that 
future ages would make “ florentem cytiſum” be by interpretation 
2 brandy-bottle. Pray, Sir, to be ferious, do they in Denmark 
firſt ſearch for what a man has by him, and then lay on the 
taxes? or rather, as in other countries, proportion them to his 
way of living, his eſtate and employments? What man in Eng- 
bnd would ſet up his coach, to avoid the poll tax, by which he 
is to pay five pounds more for keeping it? 

Come we now to the merchant and burgher. Thefe, he ſays, 
p. 84, © ſubfiſt purely upon credit, there being very few that 
& can be called rich, or worth a hundred thouſand rixdollars.” 


| Lefs than a hundred thouſand rixdollars by far will give a man 


the denomination of rich in Denmark or Norway; an eſtate 


of 10, 30, or 50 thoufand will be called riches there; for we, 
muſt conſider, that a rixdollar will go every way farther there 


than a pound ſterling in England. Nay the Author himſelf, 
p. 103, when he is to ſhew the grievoufneſs of the taxes, af- 
t:rms, that © a rixdollar, confidering rhe ſcarcity of money, ought 
* ro be computed to go farther than three crowns with us.“ 


And at this rare there are not to few wealthy men as he would 


© Virgil, En. i. 78. 
Feriunge 
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perſuade us. That trade ſhould be managed by credit, is no won- 
der: it is punctual payment which maintains it; and their credit 
would ſoon be loſt, if they had not wherewithal to pay their 
creditors. 

« Manufactures have been endeavoured to be introduced, not 
« {0 much with a deſign of benefiting the publick,” p. 85, © as 
« private courtiers and great men, who were the undertakers ; 
te but in a little time all came to nothing. For it is a ſure rule, 
« Trade will not be forced, where property is not ſecured.” It is 
apparent from hence, that trade is not . diſcouraged” in Denmark, 
p. 81; fince, by his confeſſion, “ courtiers and great men become 
« undertakers.” It is certain likewiſe that in Denmark ſeveral 
manufactures have ſucceeded very well; others indeed have not 
had the ſame ſucceſs, not becauſe property is not ſecured, but 
becauſe they can have the ſame commodities cheaper from Hol- 
land, Spain, or England. The making of /ilks and drinking-glaſſes 
(though theſe latter are made in great perfection in Copenhagen) 
* did not turn to account, becauſe there is no property in Den- 
*« mark!“ Should you, Sir, take Sir Robert Vyner's u houſe in 
Lombard-ſtreet, and ſet up a manufacture for the making tacks 
at three-pence a thouſand, and employ about five hundred ſmiths 
to furniſh London with them; and this project ſhould not turn 
to one per cent.; muſt I attribute this misfortune to the unſecure- 
neſs of the Engliſh property; or rather to the diſcretion of the 
ironmongers, who can have them about eleven pence in the ſhilling 
cheaper if they will but fend to Birmingham? Who thinks his 
eſtate to have the worſe title, becauſe he fees people daily fling 
their money away in ſtock-jobbing ? 

There being an impoſſibility of having manufactures introduced 
into Denmark, p. 84; trading towns and villages are all fallen 
to decay. Kioge, once a flouriſhing little ſea-port town; lent 
„ Chriſtian IV two hundred thouſand rixdollars ; but, upon oc- 
e caſion of the late poll-tax, the collectors were forced to tax 
# feather-beds, braſs, pewter, &c. in lieu of money.” That trad- 
ing towns ſhall fall to decay, when trade increaſes, will ſcarce gain 
belief. As for Kioge; that town lying within four leagues of 
Copenbagen, it is no wonder if the trade is in {ome mealure de- 


d A principal goldſmith of thoſe days. He was lord mayor in 
1675. 
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creaſed, fince the flouriſhing of that city. We have this Author's 
word for it, that Kiorge raiſed ſo much money © in four and 
© twenty hours time.” Two hundred thouſand rixdollars (and 
thoſe, as was ſaid before, equivalent to Engliſh pounds) 1s a 
good round ſum for a little town to lend in a day's time; they 
dent ſo much then, that it is no great wonder they have no great 
plenty now. However, it was no ſuch great fight in England 
(even in King Charles's time) to fee a ſturdy fray between a col- 


lector of chimney-money and an old woman, in behalf of her 


porridge pot and battered pewter diſh, the only ornament of her 
cupboard. And yet, I ſuppoſe, the Author does not take us to 


have been undone then; though ſuch an inſtance (which he has 


only by hear-ſay, p. $5.) is enough to prove all the Danes to be 
ruined. 

« If this be the cafe of the gentleman and burgher, what can 
« be expected to be that of the poor peaſant ?” p. 86. What in- 


| deed ! In Sealand they are all as abſolute ſlaves as the Negroes 


« are in Barbadoes; but with this difference, that their fare is not 
« fo good.” For indeed every body knows that there is great 
care taken by the planter, throughout all the Weſt-Indies, to 
provide dainties for their Negroes, which conſiſt of —pork very 
ſeldom—and potatoes always. The Author is to be excuſed for 
his miſtakes in this paragraph, becauſe they cannot fo eafily be 
rectified without the Daniſh law, which I ſuppoſe he never con- 
ſulted. It muſt be known that, from immemorial time, in Sea- 
land, there has been a law about vornede, as they are called in 


Denmark, that is, vaſſals; the ſum whereof is, that a boor born 


upon a landlord's land is obliged to ſtay there, and not to leave 
his ſervice, except he is freed by his landlord. But firſt, what he 
fays, “that neither they nor their poſterity to all generations ean 
leave the land to which they belong,” p. 86, is far from being 
true : for the landlord may make them free when he pleaſcs, 
which is often practiſed; or they may obtain their freedom for a 
ſmall ſum of money, which is done commonly; or, if it happens 
that a vaſſal comes away, and ſtays ten vears in a city, or twenty 
in the country any where, without his landlord's ground, he 


is free from his claim. Secondly, that “ gentlemen count their 


« riches by their ſtocks of boors, as here with us by our ſtocks of 
* cattle,” p. 86, is of the fame ſtamp. As we ſay, ſuch a gentle- 
2 man 
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man has ſo many tenants, by which we mean ſo many farms; ſo 
throughout all Denmark they ſay, he has ſo many boors; not 
that he has ſo many head * f boors, as we would ſay of cattle. 
Thirdly, “ that, in caſe of purchaſe, they are ſold as belonging 
« to the freehold, juſt as timber-trees.”—In England, When a 
manor is fold, all the ſervices due to the manor are ſold with it; 
and it is no otherwiſe in Denmark. Further the landlord cannot 
go; for the law ſays, the landlord may make his vaſſal free, but 
he muſt by no means fell him to another; if the vaſlal be fold, 
then he is free both from him that ſold and bought him. Neither, 
fourthly, do“ the boors, with all that belongs to them, appertain 
to the proprietor of the land:” for ſuch a vaſfal owes nothing 

more to his landlord, than that he ſhall ſtay on his land, till his 
ground, and pay him his rent; which when it is done, reaſona 
the landlord can require nothing more of him ; fo that this 'law 
of vaſſals in Sealand was principally introduced, that the landlords 
might not want tenants. Theſe vaſſals may be tranſplanted from 
one farm to another. The vornede are only in Sealand; and tlie 
King would have given them freedom there, ſince the alterntoti, 
but that -he was ſhewn there would have been ſeveral inconve- 
niences attending it. As to the condition of the country people 
throughout the reſt of Denmark and Norway, it is juſt like that 
of the farmers in England, paying their rent and due to the land- 
lord, or leaving his farm when they cannot agree together. They 
do indeed quarter ſoldiers ;” but it is in the manner before de- 


ſcribed. And they are “ bound to furniſh horſes and waggons 


« for the King's baggage and retinue when he travels.“ Theſe 
are provided by an officer in the nature of our conſtable ; who 
takes care that there ſhall be an equal ſhare for every peaſant 
throughout Sealand and other provinces where the King of Den- 


This would be nearer the truth, if ſpoken of modern Ruſſia. A 
nobleman of that great empire was mentioning one day in converſation, 
that he could have no idea of the grandeur of an Engliſh peer, if he had 
no ſlaves, © 1,” ſaid he, with great enjoyment, “ have two thouſand 
4e ſlaves, whom I can ſcourge when I pleaſe.” When ſuch an one wants 
to raiſe money, he ſells a certain number of them to the government for 
ſoldiers or ſailors, at as good a price as he can get; and ſometimes bruſhes 
up the old ones to mix with the younger, in order to put them off * 
' light coin. | 
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mark travels; ſo that it does not come to the ſame boors turn 
above once a year; for not only they that live near the road, but 
thoſe likewiſe who lie farther off, muſt attend in their order, 


This ſcemed to our Author to be the greateſt hardſhip impoſed 


4 on theſe poor peaſants. He has ſeen them ſo beaten and abuſed 


by lacqueys, that it has often moved his pity and indignation 


to ſee it,” p. go. Tender-hearted Gentleman! there was no 
provocation on the boors' fide, I warrant you ! they are generally 
better bred than to give ill language ! If you were ſo touched 
with this, how would your pity, Sir, have been moved, had you 
feen a Dane's head broke in a violent paſſion, becauſe he could not 
ler a draw-bridge down ſoon enough ; or had you feen one of the 
King's huntſmen cut over the pate by a footman > Men may talk 
of Barbadoes and Negroes ; but the Danes are never uſed ſo much 
like ſlaves as when they meet with ſome fort of Envoys. 
According to the account hitherto of people in all ſtations, one 


would imagine the beggars to be innumerable ; but it ſeems you 
will ſcarce ſee a beggar in the ſtreets of Copenhagen, except 
before ſome burgher's door, who that day gives alms to the poor 
of his pariſh : for all the poor people of a pariſh go about, one 
day to one, another to another citizen, who knows his day when 
he is to give them meat or money both for dinner and ſupper. 


If any other beggar is ſcen in the ſtreet, an officer carries him im- 
mediately to priſon or puniſhment. 
After what has been ſaid. concerning the ſtate of all ſorts of 


perſons, even to the meaneſt, who do not appear to want a 


comfortable ſubſiſtence ; what man will not preſently agree with 
the Author, when he ſays, Denmark at preſent is but com- 

« petently peopled,” p. 88; © vexation of ſpirit, ill diet, and 
4c poverty, being 3 obſtructions to procreation ; and the pea- 
4 ſants, who before uſed to have a large piece of plate or two, 


* gold rings, ſilrer ſpoons, &c. not having them now, or indeed 


« any other utenſil of value, unleſs it be feather-beds, whereot 
there are better and in greater plenty than in any place he ever 


„ faw.” I ſhould have imagined feather-beds to have been as pro- 


lific a piece of furniture as gold rings and ſilver porringers. 
However, the people have continued much about the ſame num- 
ber for theſe two or three hundred years. As to the multitudes 
that have been there heretofore, this may be obſerved, that, ſince 
from 
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from all the three Northern kingdoms, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and the adjacent provinces near the Elbe and Weler, fo 
many {warms went out ſo often to conquer and inhabit other 
more fertile and Southern countries, it is probable at laſt ſo great 
deduChons might exhauft the number; as Saxo-Grammaricus, in 
his Eighth Book, in the Life of King Snio, ſays, “ that, when 
„the Lombards went out of Denmark, in the great famine and 
« dearth that reigned then, the kingdom was ſo deſerted, that 
« great woods and foreſts grew up in many places where before 
„had been fertile ground; and to this day, the ſigns of che 
e plough are to be ſeen among the trees.” Another great reaſon 
is attributed to the plague, called the black death, that rayaged all 
the Northern kingdoms in the year 1348; when ſo many died, 
that ſcarce the tenth man was left to till the ground. 

Our Author gives another reaſon why they are not ſo numerous 
as formerly; for “ diſcontent kills them ;” and it is _ uſual to 
have them die of a fatch, which is “ an apoplexy proceeding from 
e trouble of mind.” The falling- ſickneſs is more common in 
me Northern kingdoms than with us; but not to that degree 
that our Author talks of, p. go. And their apoplexies are not 
half ſo fatal as they have been in England within theſe few years. 
It is ſcarce reconcileable, that people ſhould die in ſuch number 
for diſcontent, whom, in the beginning of the Chapter, he de- 
ſcribes, p. 75, as taken up with a dull pleaſure of being careleſs 
and inſenſible. | 

Let us proceed to the deſcription of their diet, in which the 
Reader may expect exactneſs; ſeeing our Author all along ſeems 
to have been a good trencher-man. Their tables are uſually 
« well furniſhed with diſhes; yet he cannot commend their 
« chear,” p. 92. Other Engliſhmen have mightily commended 
their chear, and never complained of “ the leanneſs of their 
meat.“ The truth is, the Danes like it the better for not being 
very fat; the greateſt fault which they and other ſtrangers find 

with the Engliſh meat is, that it is too fat, which diſagrees with 
moſt of them. This may be one reaſon, and perhaps a better 
than that of “ property not being ſecure,” why they have not 
been over diligent to introduce “ the fattening of tame fowl ;” it 
being © an art not known to above two or three in Copenhagen.” 
And yet fat capons were in Denmark and Norway long before 
any Engliſhman brought in the cramming manufacture, p. 92. 
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Beef and weal, p. 42, he allows them. “ Wether mutton is 
« ſcarce, and ſeldom good ;” not ſo ſcarce-or bad, though not in 
ſuch plenty or ſo fat as in England. Wild ducks taſte as well as 
in England. Plovers they have, but do not care for: ſuipes 
and other ſea-fowl in abundance through all Denmark. Accord- 
ing to him here are no wild pheaſants, woodeocks, rabbits, or 
'« fallow deer; red being the King's game, not to be bought for 
ee money.“ What game is permitted by law to be fold in our 
Engliſh markets? Wild pheaſants are not there as yet; but, the 
Ptince Royal having a nurſery of tame ones near Copenhagen, 
und they increaſing prodigiouſly, it is thought they will ſoon 
grow wild and common. Their woodcocks, called agerhons, are 
moſt delicious in Denmark. They have all ſorts of veniſon in 
plenty and perfection; nor is it kept ſo ſtrictly for the King's own 
'uſe, but that it is very often to be had among any people of 
Faſhion : for the King's huntſmen have great privileges in this 
'Eafe ; and moſt of the wobility and gentry, having their game m 
che country, ean communicate enough of all forts to their friends. 
Rabbits the Danes have; but they do- not care for them, they not 
being ſo good as in England. But hares are plenty, and the 
Author ſays good, p. 92; as likewiſe “ their bacon excellent.“ 
As to their fiſh, I have ſpoken before. Their butter is very 
good; and they have melons, grapes, peaches, and all ſorts of 
*«fallads, in great perfection. However, in general, their way of 
& cookery w ould hag ily be pleaſing to an Engliſhman,” p. 92, 93. 
The Danes generally roaſt and boil their meat more than the 
Engliſh. If you call theirs over-roaſted, they would ſay yours 
was raw; but this might eafily be adjuſted, Their broths and 
ſoups are extraordinary; I fancy, together with them, a man 
might contrive a good dinner, and a deſert out of what has been 
mentioned. | 

To conſummate the entertainment. Their , liquors are 
„Rheniſh wine, cherrv-brandy, and all forts of French wine,” 
P. 93. The fair ſex do nor refuſe them ;” in ſuch a quantity as 
is agreeable to their health, and becoming their ſex and modeſty. 
« 'The men are fond of them,” p. 93; more addicted to drinking 
'perliaps than is'neceffary : but, for theſe twenty years laſt paſt, 


that humour has declined, and does in ſome meaſure continue to 


do ſo daily, 
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There are ſome few other cuſtoms of the Daniſh nation, which 
he repreſents after his faſhion, and ſo concludes. 9 

„Their marriages are uſually preceded by contracts,“ p. 943 
and there is ſome interval between that and the wedding, accord, 
ing to the conditions of the perſons. What he ſays concerning 
« three, four, or more years, before they proceed to a public 
« wedding by the miniſter,” p. 94, is to introduce his following 
ſcandal upon the young people: “that often the young couple 
« grow better acquainted before ſuch formalites are diſpatched.” 
There are no ſuch long intervals, or very ſeldom at leaſt. Beſides, 
there is ſuch a ſtrictneſs in Denmark about marrying, that no 
miniſter dare marry any that is not of his own pariſh, which pre- 
vents ſeveral inconveniences : and there can be no greater ſhame 
than it is in Denmark for a new-married woman to be brought 
to bed before her time. | 

If we will believe him, “ the gentry give portions with their 
daughters,“ p. 94. I muſt. confeſs, I had rather believe the 
Danes themſelves z who aſſure me, that nobody in Denmark gives 
any portion in money with his daughters, except the wedding- 
dinner, cloaths, and houſchold-ſtuff. But, in requital for this, 
the daughters have a ſhare of the cſtate when their parents die: 
for it 18 to be remarked, that every brother hath an equal ſhare of 
the patrimony, the youngeſt as well as the eldeſt; and each ſiſtet 
has half as much as any brother. When a parent would diſpoſe 
of his eſtate otherwiſe by will, it muſt (as has been ſaid before) 
be ſigned by the King in his life- time; which, in truth, is noother, 
than that he muſt have a new law to diſinherit any of his chil- 
dren. 

*« Sumptuous burials and monuments,” he ſays, “ are much 
« in requeſt with the nobility,” p. 94. The King has ſome years 
fince, by a particular law, retrenched much of the former luxury 
and magnificence of the great peoples burials ; fo that they now 
are moderate, and yet very proper and decent. The common peo- 
ple are © mean-ſpirited,” p. 94 yet, in the foregoing page, they 
were “proud and vain;” which two forts of qualities ſeldom 
meet together. If they have any fault, it is a quite contrary one; 
which is that of being too much inclined to fight upon the leaſt 
word, and too ſlight provocations: beſides, they muſt always be 
acknowledged to be deſirous rather to confer than receive obliga- 
tions, which “ a mean ſpirit” never does. The Swedes, who are 
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as brave a nation as any in the world, have ſufficiently tried their 
courage ; and in all their engagements that they have had in the 
preſeft Like and Queen of England's ſervice, they have behaved 
themſelves like men. The defence which the common people 
made for their country, and Amack in particular, deſerves not 
only to be encouraged with privileges, but to have ſo excellent a 
Poem as that of © Amagria vindicata,” written by Borrichius, to 
continue the memory of their valour down to poſterity. 

What tradeſmen he may have met with, it is impoſſible to 
know, or what notion he may have of being cheated. Bur 
whereas he ſays, p. 95, the common people are“ inclined to groſs 
« cheating ;” they have the general reputation with other men of 
being fair dealers. Firſt, © An old ſuperſtitious woman would 
& not ſell him any green geeſe.” This filly ſtory (as he relates 
it, p. 95, 96.) © gives him a more lively idea of the temper of the 
common people, than any deſcription he could make;” and in 
mine it raiſes a much brighter image of the Author: eſpecially 
when he proceeds to tell me, “that, in their markets, they will 
« aſk the ſame price for ſtinking mcat as for freſh, for lean as 
« for fat, if it be of a kind,“ p. 97. We will ſuppoſe the 
butchers ſo mad as to do ſo. But how came he to know this 
curioſity ? did he cheapen lean meat and ſtinking meat? Some 
fruga! people go towards the latter end of a market, to buy the 
refuſe cheap; perhaps our Author did fo too, and makes his 
complaint in -print, becauſe he was difappointed of a penny- 
worth. 

Where he lays it down, “ as a ſure way not to obtain, to ſeem 
ce to value, and to aſk importunately,” p. go; it is that way which 
I would adviſe no man to follow: for certainly the Danes are 
not ſuch fools as to keep their wares, when they find the buyer ſo 
forward as to overvalue them. 

« No lodgings in Copenhagen for ſtrangers. In taverns one 
„ muft be content to cat and drink in a public room,” p. 97. 
It is fo in all Germany; but in Copenhagen perfons may have 
rables or rooms to themſelves when beſpoken; and no ſtranger 
need or does want convenient lodgings, both in public and pri- 
vate houſes. 

« Their ſeaſons of jollity are very ſcarce,” p. 97. Perſons of 
faſhion have their diverſions at ſeaſonable times, as mufick, come- 
dies, retreats into the country in ſummer, as well as their fleds in 
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the winter: whereas he ſays, * they content themſelves with 
« running at the gooſe on Shrove-Tueſday,” p 97. One would 
think that men of quality ran at this gooſe ; but it is only a paſtime 
of his beloved boors of Amack, and performed by them: only 
ſometimes, becauſe of the odd frolicks of theſe peaſants, perſons 
of better character condeſcend to be their ſpectators. 

Perhaps it may be thought too nice for him to remark, * That 
« nobody preſumes to go in a fled till the King and court has 
begun; that the King paſſes over a new bridge the firſt ; and 
« that the clocks of Copenhagen ſtrike the hours after the court 


clock,“ p. 97. If theſe remarks were but as true as they are 


nice, they would be admirable : but, as ſoon as the ſnaw comes, 
every one preſumes to uſe his fled ; the diverſion of it. indeed 13 
become more faſhionable, when the King and court have done it 
one night through Copenhagen. As for new bridges, ſome of 
them might drop down again without any paſſage over them if 
no one were to go till the King had done it: in the mean time 
our Author muſt provide ferries for the paſſengers. The clocks 
of Copenhagen muſt be the moſt complaiſant in the world; other- 
wiſe, 1f ſome traiterous clocks ſhould chance to go too faſt, they 
might make an exception to a rule ſo univerſal. I like this ac- 
count our Author gives us of precedency in ſuch ridiculous mat- 
ters moſt extremely ; becauſe, having been ſearching, according to 
his advice, among the Barbarians, I find ſomething like it at the 
Savage court of Monomotapa, where the Emperor, having dined, 
commands a trumpet to be ſounded, to give notice to the reſt of 
the princes of the world, that they may go to dinner. 

The language, he ſays, © is very ungrateful, and like the Iriſh 
« in its whining complaining tone,” p. 98. He may be as free 
with the Iriſh as he pleaſes. But the Danes and Norſh ſpeak 
more like the Engliſh in their accent than any other people; 
and therefore theſe two nations moſt eaſily learn to read, ſpeak, 
and underſtand, one another's languages, upon occahon. There 
is “ a great agreement between their monoſyllables, p. 98; 
which, being generally the particles and ſtrength or ſinews of 
a language, ſhew that the Engliſh has not only incorporated the 
old Saxon, but the Daniſh likewiſe, to bring it to its preſer:t 


perfection. At court, High Dutch and French are much uſed, 


and alſo Italian. Though converſation often paſſes in theſe ; yet, 
it © any ſhould boaſt that he could not ſpeak Daniſh,” p. 98, he 
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would render himſelf ridiculous; and an Engliſhman. might 
think him not worthy to eat Daniſh bread : and indeed with 
reaſon ; for, among the living tongues, there is none that, for 
its abundance, the propriety of the expreſſion, the fitneſs and 
agreeableneſs to poetry and numbers, can pretend to ſurpaſs it. 

I ſhall finiſh the remarks upon this chapter with a recapitu- 
lation of what the Author has delivered in it. Was ever any 
man ſo planet-ſtruck as this Writer, to pronounce a people the 
% moſt miſerable” in one page, and to fill the next with © the 
« grandeur and equipage, p. 83, of the gentry, the plenty of 
„their tables,” p. 92; their retreats for pleaſure “ in fruitful 
« and delightfome gardens,” ibid.; at the ſame time declaring 
that the burghers, ſervants, and even peaſants, have change of 
&« linen, and are neat and cleanly,” p. 93 What country can 
boaſt of more than plenty and neatneſs ? 

He begins with telling us, * that, in former times, when the 
« nobility and gentry were the ſame thing,” p. 76; that is, 
during the times that the nobles had “ an excefs of power,” p. 76, 
in their hands ; * they lived in great affluence and proſperity,” 
ibid. which he takes much pains to deftcribe, and every body will 
eaſily be induced to believe. Then the commons were willing 
in a great meaſure to be directed by them,” ibid.; that is, 
* becauſe they depended on them,” ibid.; were forced, “ like 
« flares,” p. 54, to truckle to them whether they would or no. 
But, in proceſs of time, the liberties of the whole country were 
* loſt,” p. 76. By which alteration, the nobles were reduced to 
{ome bounds, and the commons delivered from a tyrannical 
ariftocracy, p. 73. This change forfooth * creates in them all a 
« kind of lazinefs and idle deforaceacy; ſetting them beyond 
hopes and fears; infomuch that even the nobility are now 
* deſirous,” p. 78, © to procure employments civil (4 trange ) aud 
* military (wonderful!) — Civil, 1 ſuppoſe, without begun: and 
military, without fears. 

Under theſe circumſtances, © it is eaſily imagined, the preſent 
condition of ſuch a people in all ranks is moſt depiorable,” 
p. 75 ; © their nobility and gentry ſunk very low, and diminiſh- 
ing daily both in number and credit,” p. 76 ; © they are foreed 
« to live meanly and obſcurely in ſome corner of tlleir ruinous 
palaces: and "patiently endure their poverty at home; HON 
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66 ſpirits (for there was not ſo much as a ſong or tune made in 
« three years, p. 96,) as well as eſtates grown ſo mean, that 
« you would ſcarce believe them to be gentlemen by their diſ- 
& courſe and garb,” 

The truth of all which foregoing aſſertions is ſeen in nothing 
more plainly than in what he fully delivers to vs, concerning 
the extravagant expences which the Danes are ar, in “ coaches, 
« retinue, cloaths,” &c. p. 83. They ride abroad, it ſeems, poor 
gentlemen ! in © their coaches with great equipage,” to ſhew 
* how patiently they endure their poverty in ſome obſcure corner 
« of their ruinous palaces !” They go ſo“ very fine in their dreſs, 
after the French mode,” p. 93. and are fo © prodigal in their 
* cloaths,” p. 83, © that vou would ſcarce believe them to be 
„ gentlemen by their garb.” “ Their tables are ſo well furniſhed 
„with diſhes,” p. 92, and their gardens afford them fruit in 
« ſo great perfection, that they are forced to ſeek employments, 
that they may eat a piece of bread,” p. 79. 81. But, if they 
have a mind to carouſe, or be excefſive in their drinking, they 
have “ Rheniſh and French wines,“ p. 93, to do it with: and 
upon a merry bout, even a boor can drop a rixdollar, for a 
chiruping doſe of © brandy,” p. 84 ; and, though he has neither 
plate nor © filyer {ſpoon in his cottage,” p. 88, yet can be as 


merry as a prince, and has “ clean linen,” p. 93. (poor flave!). 


p. 86; and a good feather-bed, (poor Negro!) p. 88, to go 
home and lye down on. 
To conclude; when any of the gentry dye, they leave ſuch 
eſtates behind them, as that their children think themſclves 
obliged to make © coſtly burials,” and raiſe © ſumptuous monu- 
te ments,” p. 94, to their memory. 

Such is their miſery when living; ſuck their ignominy when 
dead! 
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CHAP, IX, 
Of the Revenae. 


E T us in this Chapter follow the Author's advice, p. 102, 
L and “ meaſure Hercules by his foot.” If what has gone 
betare does not ſuffice, let us at leaſt from hence take the 
height of his fancy, and the level of his underſtanding. 

He does indeed throughout the whole purſye his firſt deſign; 
which is, to multiply the taxes, and yet afterwards to leſſen the 
revenue. With what art he does it, and with what reſpect to 
truth, the. following inſtances may convince the reader, | 

Conſumption, or exciſe upon things conſumable, is the firſt 
tax he mentions, p. 100, The Danes perhaps took their pattern 
for this from Holland. But here the Author, to multiply the 
taxes, makes three of one; for he ſays, © There are beſides 
& {maller taxes; as, thirdly, upon marriages, where every couple 
% marrying pay ſo much for their licence, according to their 
te qualities; this is pretty high, and comes in ſome cafes to 30 
or 40 rixdollars.” This is only a branch of the conſumption ; 
where it is decreed, that every couple that marries ſhall pay a 
{mall matter to the King; nor is this pretty high, for it ſeldom 
amounts among the common people higher than from half a 
rixdollar to a whole one. But paying for licences for marriage 
15 quite another thing. People of quality, that will not bare 
the public bans thrice proclaimed in the churches, and beſides 
deſire to be married at home in their houfes privately, buy 
licenſes, and commonly pay 10 rixdollars for them. That tax 
for © brewing, grinding, &c.” is nothing elſe but the confump- 
tion paid by brewers or millers. 

{* Poll-money,” he ſays, p. 101, & is ſometimes raiſed twice a 
« year.” This is more than the Danes know of (or, if it might 
have happened, is extremely rare); and in raiſing this tax, more 
proportion is obſeryed in Denmark between the ſubſtance of one 
and another than any where elſe: wherefore it is very far from 
truth, that © it is only gueſſed at.“ 

Fortification- tax, or money raiſed for or upon pretence of 
* making fortifications,” p. 101, was never raiſed but once, 
wich was three years ago; nor was it done then upon pretence, 


put 
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but expended upon the fortifications of Croneborg, Renſborg, 
&c. and then, to caſe the ſubject, the poll-tax was not gathered 
that year. Marriage-tax for a daughter of Denmark is raiſed 
upon occaſion (as in other places); but that“ under this name 
« occafion 1s taken to raiſe more than the portion,” is more than 
any one can pretend to demonſtrate. 

« Trade-money,” p. 101, © where every tradeſman is taxed for 
«© the exerciſing his trade, and moreover obliged to quarter 
« ſoldiers,” is a tax never heard of ; except what a tradeſman 
pays to his company in the cities where he begins to exerciſe 
his trade, and this is very unjuſtly called a tax to the King; 
and then he is obliged to quarter ſoldiers, not as a tradeſman, 
but a burgher. 

« Ground-rent,” he ſays, p. 102, © is paid for all houſes in 
Copenhagen, or any other towns in Denmark; which are 
« taxed by the King when he pleaſes,” This is called tat, or 
town-tax, and is contributed towards the city-ſtock, and is a 
very ſmall matter; nothing near 4 per cent. as he afterwards, p. 
103, would perſuade us. In the other cities of Denmark, this 
tax was never known to be paid to the King : but in Copenhagen 
ſuch a thing may have happened once, inſtead of another tax 
which then ceaſed, 

We come next to ſix very edifying pages, viz. p. 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108; where any one that is curious may know 
the exciſe upon muſtard-ſced, eggs, tripe, and coleworts ; alſo 
upon eels, ſoap, and herrings :. which ſheet of his Book can be 
no where more acceptable, nor of greater uſe, than for the more 
careful preſervation of thoſe commodities, when they are to be 
carried from Leaden-hall or Newgate market. 

« Public-mills,” it ſeems, © there are,” p. 109; * where all the 
* inhabitants of Copenhagen are bound to grind, and to pay the 
« ſums above-mentioned for grinding,” There are ſuch mills ; 
but they cauſe no ne tax: and what is paid for grinding there, 
is as cheap as it would be done any where elſe ; they being ap- 
pointed only, that ſo the conſumption-tax may not be avoided. 

Having gone a ſecond time over his taxes, and given an ac- 
count of ſome that had never been, and others that have ſeldom 
been; he comes at laſt, p. 213, to one “that had like to have 
„been: for, if the King's only daughter had been married to 
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* the Elector of Saxony; as ſhe was about to be, a tax had cer- 
« tainly been levied.” Perhaps there might! In the mean time 
what does this tax do here; eſpecially when (in the very next 
words) he ſuppoſes that, by this, an Englith Reader has taken 
a ſurteit of his account of taxes? For, if he muſt have ſur- 


feited us, it might have been with ſomething to the purpoſe. I 


confeſs no tax the Danes lie under ſurfeits me half ſo much, as 
the having paid three ſhillings for ſuch a narrative, 

After all that he has faid, it is eaſily imagined, that a fleet and 
army cannot be maintained without taxes, which are raiſed either 
upon land, by poll-money or exciſe. His preſent Majeſty has 
with great wiſdom caufed “ a valuation of all houſes in cities, 
« and an admeaſurement of all lands in the country,” P. 110; 
from whence every man pays in proportion to his eftate, and 
« each farm is taxed higher or lower, according to the fertility 


«© of the land, ſeaſonableneſs of the year, or ability of the land- 


lord, p. 101. 80 there is an equality of rhe taxes, and the 
manner of taxing,” p. 247. This makes the people both wil- 
ling and able to bear them: and as the contrary, viz. unequal 


taxation, was the cauſe of the alteration of the government, ſo 


thus is the preſervation of it. 

Were Denmark in © a profound peace,” as the Author imagines, 
p. 114; then he might have cried out with ſome reaſon, “ Pax 
* {ervientibus gravior eſt, quam liberis bellum.” But, when 
he greateſt princes in Europe are in arms, during the noiſe and 
camult of war, the peace of Denmark cannot be ſo “ profound.” 
And I believe that it is no ill maxim for a neuter prince to take 
care. whilft his neighbours are in war, that the conqueror ſhal! 
ot be able to hurt him. Denmark endeavours to do this, and 
accordingly keeps up a fleet and army; fo that,“ if a war ſhould 
* happen, “. + he nced not be in ſuſpenſe « whether his ſubjects 
could poſſibly bear a greater burthen,” p. 110; for there would 
not be a neceſſity for much more towards maintaining them; 
and then, beſides the diſciplining of the men, there would be afl 
that charge ſaved, which attends upon the levying of new 
joldiers., : | 

From this account of taxes, the Author brings us to a cata- 
logue of other miſeries:“ The number of trading ſhips is de- 
v6 crealed, and docs not come up to what it did "within theſé 


75 thirty 
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* thirty years, p. 116; “ and the foreign trade of Norway ts 
« conſtderably diminiſhed fince their late quarrel with the Dutch,” 
p. 115: whereas, in truth, the trade never was greater than it 
is now; and the Dutch can fo little be ſupplied with their wooden 
commodities from Sweden, that they are glad to re-fix their 
commerce with Norway again. | 

He gives us, p. 117, his computation of the ſhips that trade 
thither, and that pafs the ſound yearly : but I never liked his 
computations, becauſe I have before found him wrong in his 
arithmetiek; and at prefent there is a difference that I cannot 
eaſily reconcile. In his Chapter of the Sound, p. 23, 24, 22, he 
recites * a letter from a very underſtanding perſon, March 31, 
* 1691,” which gives him to underſtand, “that, fince the peace 
* with Sweden, the Sound has not yielded above 80,000 rix- 
* dollars per annum; and the laſt year paſt, it did not reach to 
« full 70,000.” Now, if I ſhould have believed his“ underſiand- 
« ing friend,” what a miſtake I might have run into! For, when 
the Author himſelf comes to give us his opinion of it, p. 115, 
he favs, that,“ in the years 1690 and 1691, it amounted not to 
* much more than 65,000 rixdollars, at which rate we may judge 
* jt likely to continue.” Seeing this diſagreement between hun 
and his © underſtanding friend ;” what credit can we ſtrangers 
give to the letter of advice, when there are at leaſt 4000 rix- 
dollars, in the account between them, which he will not take lu 
friend's word for ? 

„There is another branch of the King's revenue,” p. 117, 
& which is leaſt conſiderable, and ariſes from the rents of the 
« crown-lands and confiſcated eſtates. The latter are in the 
King's hands, either upon account of forteiture for treaſon and 
& other crimes, or by reaſon of debt and non-payment of taxes; 
but, notwithſtanding this addition of lands, the King is ſo far 
« from being the richer, that he is the poorer for it.“ And 
were the thing true, “that eſtates fell in to the crown rather 
" than pay taxes,” it would be great pity that the King ſhould 
receive any. advantage by them! But ſuch ſurrenders are as 
imaginary as his confiſcations for treaſon and other crimes ; for 
Denmark is that happy country, where, according to his own 
words, p. 139, “ you never hear of any perſon guilty of the 
** crime of treaſon againſt the King; there re no clippers and 
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« coiners, no robbers upon the high-way, nor houſe-breakers.“ 
So that if he, being an exact arithmetician, will put together 
the rents of eſtates given to the King rather than pay taxes; 
the rents of eſtates confiſcated for treaſon ; rents of eſtates for- 
feited for coining, robbing, and houſe-breaking, to the money 
ariſing to his Majeſty from © the tax which might have been,” 
p-. 113; the ſum total will probably be juſt nothing. 

But farther, as for this ſort of land, © it generally turns to 
« foreſt, and contributes to his diverſion, though little to his 
<« purſe,” p. 118. It is a ſign his purſe needs no ſupply, when 
he can afford fo much ground for his diverſion. “ And then 
« the royal palaces run to decay, ibid.; and ſo they do in all 
countries, when the prince 1s better pleaſed with another fitua- 
tion. As for ſeveral of the King of Denmark's palaces, they 
are old uncouth buildings, uſed by former Kings, diſuſed now, 
and therefore not kept in ſo good order as Frederick ſborg, Jagerſ- 
borg, and others, where the King paſſes fome part of the year. 

The Author, it ſeems, has met with another © underſtanding 
« perfon,” p. 119, who has informed him in ſeveral things; as, 
firſt, * that it is very difficult to make any rational computation 
„of the running caſh of theſe kingdoms,” or indeed of any 
kingdom beſides this; and ſo his labour might have been ſuper- 
ſeded; © certainly it is but very little, and not near the hundredth 
“ part of that of England,” ibid. When he is able to give a 
rational computation of the running caſh of England, then it 
w1ll be time enough to gueſs what proportion that of Denmark 
may bear to it: but, till I find that underſtanding perſons agree 
in the computation of that of my own country, I ſhall deſpair 
of finding them exact as to that of another. If “ they have no 
« caſh by them, and are indebted over head and ears to their 
& creditors at Amſterdam and Hamburgh,” ibid. how comes 
it to paſs that the Daniſh merchants have ſo good credit in both 
thofe cities, and how come they to have it in London? “ But 
« the officers of the army tranſport their money to other coun- 
« tries.” This may be true in ſome very few inſtances ; bur, 
for the moſt part, theſe officers are Danes, or married and ſettled 
in Denmark, as has before been intimated, ** That few or 
«© none of the miniſters of ftate purchaſe any lands,” p. 118, is 
as true as other of his remarks ; for there is no public miniſter, 

be 
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be he Dane or not, that has not one, two, or more ſeats, with lands 
appertaining to them, in the country. That theſe kingdoms 
« conſume more of foreign commodities than theic own product 
« can countervail,” ibid. cannot certainly be ſaid o? Norway, nor 
of ſeveral provinces of Denmark, as Jutland, Laaland, &c. ; and 
any perſon who has the leaſt knowledge of their traffick will 
caſily confute this aſſertion. As for “ running of braſs-money 
« amongſt the common people,” it is as farthings amongſt us. Their 
ſilver coin is very good in reſpect of ſeveral other nations, al- 
though not equal to Sterling ; but, whether the goodneſs of coin 
be a way to preſerve running caſh in a kingdom, may perhaps 
hereafter come to be conſidered by the Engliſh. 

Under theſe circumſtances, I cannot think this“ underſtand- 
ing perſon” a competent judge of the running caſh of Den- 
mark ; any more than I take the Author to be of the King of 
Denmark's revenue, though he is ſo very particular as to make 
it“ two millions two hundred twenty-two thouſand rixdollars,” 
p. 122. And I am the more confu med in this opinion, becauſe, 
the taxes not being every year the ſame, the revenue received by 
ſeveral officers, and no account given but to the King himſelf, 
the calculation of the revenue can hardly be made by thoſe who 
are moſt employed in theſe affairs at the court, much leſs by a 
foreigner, 

« To conclude with Norway: the revenue of the Southern part 
« amounts to between five and ſix hundred thouſand rixdollars, 
« and of the Northern to between two and three hundred thou- 
„ ſand; and fo the total may be, communibus annis, 800,000 
« rixdollars.” So ſays the Author, p. 117. But, when he 
comes to ſum up the whole revenue, p. 121, there all the 
revenue of Norway comes but to 700,000 rixdollars. Were 
their loſſes in Denmark to be fo great, “ the natives, p. 120, 
„ might well think that it was impoſſible for the taxes to con- 
« tinue ; and wiſh for an invader, ſince they have little or no 
property to loſe.“ For you were pleaſed, Sir, to drop four 
thouſand rixdollars in the cuſtoms of the Sound; and here you 
defalk a hundred thouſand rixdollars more. Might 1 adviſe, 
whatever foreigners may be preferred in the Daniſh court, you 
ſhould never come into the treaſury, if vou can make up your 
3ccompts no better. | 
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Cr. 
O the Army, Fleet, and Fortreſſes. 


HE Author begins this Chapter with bewailing the miſery 
of Denmark, that the revenue is expended upon a ſtanding 
army, and upon the maintaining of a fleet and fortreſſes : and if 
Denmark had not ſufficient reaſons for the maintenance of all theſe, 
they would have juſt caufe to complain. 

But it ſeems it is © the King of France, that great maſter of the 
* art of reigning, that has inſtructed the court of Denmark,” p. 123; 
“ and the King is his pupil,“ p. 124: and in purſuance to fuch a 
character, he has taught him“ the pernicious ſecret of making one 
part of the people both the bridle and fcourge to the other.“ This 
35.not fo great a ſeeret, but that it has been known and practiſed in 
all ages and countries; that, when one part of a nation is factious 
and mutinous, the more honeſt and ſober part ſhould bridle them ; 
and if part of a nation rebel, the other, that is for quietneſs, 
mould endeayour to ſcourge and correct them. But, God be 
thanked ! Denmark has no occaſion for an army upon theſe ac- 
counts, nor neceſſity of going to France for ſuch a maxim, 
In the next place, France has taught him to raiſe more men 
* than his country can maintain,” p. 124. Very well! and then 
his own prudence teaches him to diſband ſuch as he thinks un- 
neceſſary or burthenſome to him, as he has done ſeveral times. 
But the great thing that he has taught him is,“ that ſoldiers are 
* the only true riches,” p. 125—127. The thing that the Au- 
thor would here reflect upon is, that the German Princes often 
reccixe money, before they will ſend their troops into a forcign 
ſervice; and hence he would infer, © that at preſent ſoldiers are 
« crown as ſaleable ware as ſhecp and oxen,” p. 123. What a 
ſtrauge country muſt this be,“ where the ſoldiers are ſheep and 
* oxcn, and the peaſants timber-trees !” p. 86, But the King 
of Denmark eſteems his foldicrs to be his wealth, only as he can 
make them ſerviceable to his allies, or as they preſerve his ſub- 
jects from any foreign attempts, and ſo are the caule of quiet, ai 
conlequently of © true riches.” 

Yet, whatever the matter is, it happens, p. 127, that the pupil 
improves but ill upon the example which the French King has 
let lum. The cad may emulate the ox, and ſwell; bur he 
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* ſhall ſooner burſt than equal him,” p. 127. Truly a very de- 
cent ſimilitude for a couple of crowned heads! I find the 
Author mightily taken with this kind of animals; for, 
{peaking with reference to, and commendation of, the laws of 
Denmark, p. 232, he ſays, “there is no plant or inſe&, how 
« venomous or mean ſoever, but is good for ſomething.“ Upon 
which, a friend of mine obſerved, that there may be a creature in 
the world, that has as much venom and malice as any vermin, 
and yet be good for nothing. 

It were to be wiſhed that there could be a remedy found for 
keeping up fo great a number of ſoldiers as are at preſent in 
Europe. But: his own words, p. 126, that none of the Kings 
© or Princes, though endowed with a more peaceable ſpirit and 
better judgement than the reſt, dares lead the dance and difarm, 
for fear of his armed neighbours,” excuſe not only the King of 
Denmark, but thoſe other Kings whom he obliquely would 
blame upon this occaſion. 

To give a lift of the Daniſh officers, would be too nice, and 8 
continually variable. However, the King of Denmark may be 
ſaid to have above twenty thouſand men in pay, beſides thoſe that 
are in the Emperor's and the King of England's ſervice. I have 
before given an account of the ſoldiery; only I muſt add this 
farther, that when he ſays, © the troopers are maintained by their 
e peaſants,” p. 135, the Reader muſt know, that there are parti- 
cular peaſants living on lands in the country, that are appropriated 
to this uſe; ſo that ſuch a peaſant as contributes to the main- 


taining of theſe troopers pay the leſs, both rent and taxes.“ That 


ws theſe troopers are none of the beſt foldiers,” ibid. is reported 
by this Author; becauſe he confeſſes “ they are generally na- 
„tives,“ ibid. Yet King William has judged far better of the 
three regiments of horſe that he had from Denmark; the half 
part ef which behaved themſelves fo well in the battle of Landen 
(for the other half was with the Duke of Wirtemberg), that 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to compliment their colonels particularly 
upon tlie bravery and valour of their troops. 

The Author gives us a reaſon, p. 135, why there are not more 
natives in the army; „ becauſe the landlords, whofe ſlaves they 
* are, can Junder them from entering into the King's fervice, 
% and remand them ii any ſhould offer ſo to do.” This is true 
only of the vornede, whoſe condition has heretofore been de- 

{cribed : 
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ſcribed : but it is an apparent proof that the King of Denmark is 
not fo arbitrary as he would make him, and that the Danes have 
not entirely loſt their property; ſince they have ſuch an autho- 
Tity as to be able to deny their King the taking of men from their 
farms, though they are to be employed in the ſervice of their 
country. | 

As for the French officers, which he ſays are in the army ; the 
moſt part of them are ſuch as have been forced to leave their 
country for the ſake of religion: and Denmark thinks it a duty 
and honour to be able to grant them proteCtion. 

In his account of the fortifications, p. 143, inſtead of ſaying 
that Nakſkow 1s of no defence, he might have ſaid, that Nakikow 
is a good fortreſs ; which it ſhewed in the war with Sweden, when 


it longer reſiſted the enemy than moſt of rhe other towns. He 


ſpeaks as lightly of the fortifications of Copenhagen in this 
place, p. 144, as he did before; although that, and not Renſ- 
burg, ibid. is the moſt conſiderable place for ſtrength that the 
King of Denmark has. Neither is Nyborg ſo much out of re- 
pair; nor Fredericks-hall, which is the ſtrongeſt place in Norway 
by natural fituation, ſo much commanded by the neighbouring 
hill as he would inſinuate. 

In the account of the fleet, which he makes to conſiſt of but 
two and thirty ſhips, p. 141, he has omitted ſeveral; and as to 
what he ſays, © that it was never ſet to ſea thus equipt,” p. 142, 
the late wars with Sweden may ſufficiently confute him: and yet 
the King of Denmark had much fewer ſhips then than he has at 
preſent. The Danes and Norſh are very good ſeamen : the 
Dutch are mightily deſirous of them, and conſequently have 
ſeveral in their ſervice; yet not ſo but that they would return 
upon occaſion ; and indeed all the ſeamen are fo ready to be em- 
ployed in the King's ſervice, that there is no need of preſſing, to 
man the fleet. To make this the more eaſv, the ſea officers are 


kept in pay during a pcace as well as in time of war; and ſo are 


the ſeamen, who have a ſalary, and are employed in the Bremer 
belm, in working upon all materials neceſſary for the naval 
ſervice. As for the ſca proviſion of the Danes, which he ſays is 
very bad; the contrary will eaſily be evinced by any that have 
experience of it. The mutiny of the ſeamen,” p. 138, and 
the beſieging the King in his palace,” p. 139, is a mere ſtory ; 
for.“ in Denmark are no mutincers, p. 246, But it may have 

happened 
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happened that the ſeamens wives may have had complaints to the 
lords of the admiralty : now, the admiralty being oppoſite to che 
caſtle, their flocking thither, perhaps to this over - curious Gentle- 
man, who is troubled with ſeveral “ active qualities which libe 

« and freedom beget,” p. 75, and has his head always full of com- 
motions, may have ſeemed to have been a mutiny. 


Eng 
©. 
. 6 "007 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Court. 


O give characters of living princes and public miniſters of 
ſtate, muſt be a thing very difficult : it is not eaſy for the 

man who would make them to ſet aſide paſſion or partiality; 
and, mens tempers, humours, inclinations, and intereſts, daily 
nay hourly varying, it is hard to fix a laſting character upon a 
man, till we ſee the whole thread and tenour of his life and actions. 
This is one reaſon why I do not defer ſo much to the characters 
which the Author gives in this Chapter, Beſides, when I have 
found him miſtaken in his account and deſcription of things 
which are ſenſible and permanent, I ſhall be much more cautious 
how I truſt him as to his notions of men, who are mutable and 
various; eſpecially when he would make his ſearch into the re- 
ceſſes of their mind, and there diſcover their very thoughts and 
e fincerity,” p. 168. For, if the Author's converfation be like 
his writing, a man might be very free and open in his temper, 
and yet appear referved to him; for it is the opinion taken of 
the man which makes one diſcloſe one's {elf to him. And I am 
the more confirmed in not relying upon thefe characters, becauſe, 
in the ſame Chapter, when he is to give us an account of ſo con- 
ſiderable a court, he tells us things ſo very ridiculous— as, 
that I muſt go © for an idea of the Daniſh court to fome Enghth 
© noblemen,” p. 159. Methinks, “ the horfe and foot guards, and 
e trabands, the kettle-drums, the trumpets, which are in perfection, 
e and, being ranged in a large place before the palace, proclaim 
« aloud the very minute when he fits down to table,” declare to 
me that there is ſome difference.“ That few or no gentlemen 
that have no employments come to court,” p. 159. I cannot 
imagine whither men ſhould go, ar where they ſhould ſooner 12 
jerr 
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their attendance, for the obtaining of preferment, if they have any 
hopes or merits to deſerve it.—* That the King's children, domef- 
tic and foreign miniſters, officers of the army and houſehold, 
„ who appear in the anti-chamber. and, bed-chamber, ſeldom 
„ amount to above the number of twenty or thirty,” p. 159. I 
cannot think the number ſeldom to exceed thirty, when the royal 
family is ſo numerous as to make ſeven of them ; and methinks 
courteſy, duty, or intereſt at leaſt, might bring four and twenty 
more, to make above thirty, —* That there is a plentiful table, but 
& the meat 1s dreſt after their own manner,” p. 158. Ridi- 
culous ! Is not the King of Spain's dreſt after his own manner ?— 
There are abundance more of the like particulars, which I ſhall 
omit; only this one, where he ſays, Thar King Frederick had 
% once the thoughts of making the preſent Count Guldenlew 
„ King of Norway; which has been remembered to his preju- 
« dice, p. 155 : for it is what was never heard of in Denmark; 
nor could that thought have been conſiſtent with ſuch a King's 
great wiſdom. I mult, for theſe reaſons, beg the Author's par- 
don, if I do not give an entire belief to luis characters; and the 
Readers, for my not giving any of the {ame perſons. myſelf ; bur 

with a very ſhort deſcription of the court conclude this Chapter. 
The King of Denmark's great and royal qualities make him 
univerſally beloved by his people ; and the Queen, by her good- 
neſs, obliges them to the ſame affection, and makes her difference 
in opinion from them ſcarce diſcernible. Frederick the Prince 
Royal, in his late travels, where-ever he came, appeared accom- 
pliſhed and very gracious ; and at home he is admired, for having 
ſuch a temper as will follow his father's example, and purſue luis 
deſigns for the caſe and proſperity of his ſubjects. Prince Chriſtian 
has all the vigour and gaicty of youth; and the two younger 
Princes Charles and William give great hopes, agreeable to their 
reſpeCtive ages; and the Princeſs Sophia Hedewig has all that 
beauty and ſweetneſs, which will one day render ſome young 
Prince happy. The miniſters of ſtate, who compoſe the counci!, 
as Guldenlew, Reventlaw, &c. are perſans of honour and fide- 
lity to their maſter; by whole advice affairs are ſo managed, thai 
he has love at home, and honour abroad. Though the court has 
not all that luxury which may be in ſome more Southern climates, 
yet there is decency and a ſufficient grandeur : nor is it firange 
that a warlike Prince and nation ſhould expreſs their magnificence 
by 
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by things ſuitable, as the attendance of horſe and foot guards, 
kettle-drums, and trumpets ; ; and conſequently that the King's 
Civerfions ſhould be the reviewing of his troops, br hunting in its 
proper ſeaſon, as an exerciſe becoming a ſoldier. Theſe occaſion 


frequent removals of the court ; which can go no where to a finer- 


place than Frederickſburg; which, though it be not built after 
the modern architecture, yet may be eſteemed one of the plea- 


ſanteſt palaces in Europe. The ladies likewiſe have their diver- 
ſions; not only in the hunting of deer and ſwans, but the nicer, 
ones of their ſleds; muſick, maſquerades, and comedies; To in 
creaſe the grandeur of the court, the King has two orders of. 
knighthood. The firſt, being that of the Elephant, is given only 


to foreign Princes, or ſubjects of the higheſt deſerts and qualities. 
The other, which 1s the order of Danebroge, was inſtituted long 
ago; but not, as our Author ſays, “by one King Dan, who 
« ſaw a white croſs with red edges deſcend from heaven, and 
and © thereupon inſtituted . the order,” p. 178. For King 
Waldemar II, fighting againſt the Iſlanders in the year 1219, 
ſaw, or pretended to ſee, this banner deſcend from heaven, which 
was followed by a great victory; and in remembrance of this, 
the order of Danebroge was inſtituted. This was laid afide a 
great while, but revived by his-preſent Majeſty. _ The knights 


are inferior to thoſe of the Elephant; yet they are both fewer in 
number, p. 179, and greater in honour by far, than the baronets 


in England. 


As to the rank and precedency of all great officers and other 
perſons, the Author has given us an ordonnance in French con- 


cerning it, which was publiſhed in 1680. It is true that his ac- 
count is to repreſent Denmark as it ſtood in 1692. However, it 
is ſtrange that ſo curious and exact a man ſhould have no cor- 
reſpondence there from 92 till 94, when his Book was publiſhed; 
for then he might have known that, by a new ordonnance, dated 
rith of February, 1693, this old ordonnance of our Author's is 
altered in abundance of particulars, ſo that he has nine whole 


pages of his Book, that, by his es are s good 
for nothing. 
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e H AP. XIE. 


The Diſpoſition and Irclinations of the King of Denmark toward 
his Neighbours. 


„ ere Chapter ſeems to labour under the fame difficulties 


with the former: for, as we ſee the intereſts of Princes are 


changeable, ſo are their inclinations z upon which reaſon I ſhall 
Teave him to dive into the hearts of men and the cabinets of 
Princes, and only ſee whether his matter of fact be abſolutely true: 
for, that being the foundation, according as that appears, we ſhall 
be able to give our opinion of his ſuperſtructure. 

Firſt, as this Author is a mighty. lover of feditions within a 
Kingdom, fo he is of animoſities and quarrels. without: there- 
fore his preſage is very common, and often repeated, That 
cc there will be a freſh war between Denmark and Sweden.” Bur, 
on the contrary, they rather grow greater friends every day than 
other; nor has there been a ſtricter alliance between thoſe crowns 


khan is at preſent, which has been lately renewed by ſolemn treaties. 


Secondly, * Whenever,” ſays he, we pleaſe to careſs the one 
« at the expence of the other, this ſeeming knot will difcover the 
«« weaknefs of the contexture, and probably diſſolve of itſelf,” p.192, 
Theſe two Princes are not to be fuppofed to break ſolemn oaths 
and treaties for a little intereſt that may be proffered: them by 
England and Holland: and we faw this laſt year, when the Danes 


ſtopt the Datch ſhips in the Sound, the Swede, although never 


fo much careſſed, could not be prevailed with to go off from the 
King of Denmark's intereſt, or take any other party; but con- 
tributed what he could, to procure a ſatisfaction for his confederate. 

Thirdly, * Fhat the alliance, by the King of Sweden's having 
ec married the other's ſiſter, is not of any moment towards a good 
« correſpondence,” p. 192, is not altogether ſo certain; for this 
Queen, whilſt ſke Hved, was the greateſt tie between theſe two 
nations. She was the delight of them both; and that not without 
reaſon, for fhe had all the accompliſhments of piety, wiſdom, 
goodnefs, and all other virtues : ſo that Sweden loves Denmark 


for nothing more than the having received from thence a Queen 


for whom they had ſo great a veneration- 
Fourthly, he wrongs the King of Sweden, when he fays, p. 19 3. 
e that he fhewed coldneſs and indifference enough to his Queen,” 
He © a yirtuous Prince,” ibid, and ſhe “ an accompliſhed 
| * Princeſs,” 
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& Princeſs,” ibid.; and yet © coldnefs and indifference !” What 
is this but a contradiction? But the matter of fact is this, that 
never a greater love and eſteem could be had for a Queen, than 
this King had for his; which was manifeſtly enough ſhewn by 
the deep affliction her death threw him into, ſo that he would 
ſcarce admit of conſolation : and Sweden never heard of ſuch a 
ſumptuouſneſs and magnificence as that wherewith her burial was 
accompanied. 

Fifthly, whatever he ominates concerning “ the Swedes avoid- 
ing a farther matrimonial tie with Denmark,“ p. 193; yet it ig 
true, that the general report of the world is concerning a double 
marriage, between the Prince Royal of Denmark and the Princeſs 
of Sweden, as alſo between the Prince Royal of Sweden and the 
Princeſs of Denmark. If ſo, where is this Gentleman's aſſurance 
of the impoſſibility of a farther matrimonial tie z or the certainty 
of the Prince of Holſtein's being contracted to the Princeſs of 
Sweden, whom he falſely calls, p. 193, © the only daughter of the 
& King of Sweden;” this King having two Princeſſes living by 
the lately deceaſed Queen? 

Sixthly, as the Author is pretty near, in gueſſivg that © the 
„King of Denmark would not fir down with the Duke of Zell's 
„ thruſting himſelf into the Dutchy of Saxe Lunenburg ;” ſo he 
is out of the way; when he ſays that “the King of Sweden 
« would uphold the Lunenburg family, though ſecretly :” for 
the Swede was one of the chief mediators that made the Duke of 
Zell demoliſh Ratzeburg laſt year, and give the King of Den- 
mark the ſatisfaftion which he deſired; 

Seventhly, when he fays; © that the Duke of Holſtein has, by 
* the ſiſter of the King of Denmark; iſſue, a very hopeful Prince ;” 
one ſhould think he has no more iſſue than this only ſon : whereas 
the Duke of Holſtein has ſeveral children of both ſexes. 


DDr 
CHAP. XIII. 
The Manner of diſpoſſeſing and refloring the Duke of Holflein 


Gottorp. 
\ NY one who reads this and the foregoing Chapter will ſee 
the Author's partiality for the Duke of Holſtein, He 
ſeems to have undertaken his cauſe, and to diſplay it in all its 
I z beſt 
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beſt colours and brightneſs. It were an eaſy thing, in anſwer 0 


all this, to tranſcribe the King of Denmark's manifeſto upon this 
occaſion ; which thoſe who are curious may conſult if they pleaſe, 


it having been ſpread about all Germany, But I ſhall avoid 
meddling with any juſtification of the King of Denmark upon 


this account : the reaſon is, becauſe there is at preſent an entire 
"reconciliation © between the King and his brother-in-law the 
Duke ; and laſt year they met together with great friendſhip in 
Holſtein, Now reconciliation clears ap a thoufand things, which 
diſtruſt, jealouſy, or miſunderſtanding, may have caſt before one: 
what heretofore may have ſeemed unkind or unjuſt, then will ap- 
pear to have been neceſſary; but, eſpecially upon the renewing 


of friendſhip; there ſhould: be no juſtification of former proceed- 


ings made by either party; for fuch juſtification ſhews as if the 
breach were not thoroughly repaired, and will give a handle for 
future difpntes and difficulties: ſince no reconcilement will be 
perfect, but ſuch as carries along with it an entire oblivion of 


paſt differences and all their circumſtances, 


ö 
CHAP. XIV. 
The Interefts of Denmark in relation to other Princes. 


SHALL be very ſhort in relation to this Chapter, becauſe it 

is of the ſame nature with the former. 
What he ſays of Denmark, that © it reſembles a monſter, that 
is all head and no body, all ſoldiers and no ſubjects,“ p. 224, 
has been ſufficiently confuted. However, if I were to have a 
monſter, T would rather have one that is all Head and no body, 


chan ſuch a one as he would make, which is all body and no 


Bead. 

Neither am Jof opinion that Denmark bears no greater pro- 
portion to France than “ the little republick of St. Marino does 
& to Venice,” or that © Denmark is the leaſt and pooreſt king- 
dom in Europe,” p. 225: for, as to its poverty, I have given 
him an account; and as to the Jittleneſs of this kingdom, I mul: 


anon time Carnes bold with the firſt words of his Book againſt 
* hind! 
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Lim ; “ That, if we conſider the extent of the King of Denmark's. 


% dominions, he may with juſtice be reckoned among the greg, 


& Princes in Europe,” | 
= 
e H A P. XV. 
Of the Laws, Courts of Juſtice, &c. 


HE Danes are ſprung from the Goths, who have always 

been a molt warlike nation. They have left no Northern 
people free from their incurſions at leaſt, if not their conqueſts z 
and extended them from Iſland to the warmer climates of Spain 
and Italy, and the burning ſhores of Africa x; and haye the 
honour never to have ſubmitted to the Roman empire, nor to 
have any juſt pretences made from thence of ſuperiority or domi- 
nion over them. Their Hiſtorians affirm, that they have had a 
continued fucceſſion of Princes from a thouſand and forty years 
before Chriſt, who have continually governed them, They have 


always been ruled by their own laws, without foreign impoſitions, | 


Theſe laws and cuſtoms were ſo agreeable to the Northern peo- 
ple, that Roger Hoveden, in his Annals of Henry the Second of 
England, ſays, © that, when William the Conqueror was to give 
« laws to the Engliſh, he made the greateſt uſe of the Daniſh 
« Jaws to that pyrpoſe, from the love he bore to the Danes, from 
« whom the Normans took their original.” Under the foremen- 


tioned laws and cuſtoms the Danes lived : which they might 


poſſibly explain or improye by the Civil or Roman Law that 
Pontanus ſays they made uſe of, and which the governors of 
their monaſteries underſtood: and ſtudied, having learnt them in 
the univerſities of France and Italy z. King Waldemar, in the 
year of Chriſt one thouſand two hundred thirty-two, collected 


the ſtatutes of his predeceſſors, which, with the ancient cuſtoms : 
of the Danes and Cimbers, he reduced into writing; and, adding 


{everal others ee with the conſent of the "_ he my an 


Iſaac Pontanus, Rer, Dan, 
Y Libe Vi 


z Georg. Lorich, in addit, ad Conf, poſter, n. 92: Helmold, lib, iii, 
Chron. Sclayorum, c. $o 
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entire body of the Daniſh law. Yet this was but for one pro- 
vince ; for formerly each province, Jutland, Sealand, &c. had 
their own particular laws, diſſering from one another. And in- 
deed, ſince his preſent Majeſty's collection and reformation of the 
laws, the Daniſh and Norſh law is ſtill diſtinguiſhed ; ſo that 
there is juſt ſuch another volume comprehending the Norſh law, 
as that of the Daniſh : but there is no difference, except in ſuch 
things where the nature and ſituation of Norway require another 
regulation than Denmark. In Norway likewiſe is another high 
court of juſtice, where the viceroy is reſident, to which all cauſes 
may come by appeal: but, if the parties bę not contented with 
the deciſion of that court, they have a further appeal to the higheſt 


court in Copenhagen. 


Holſtein is ruled by the Imperial law, as a fief of the Empire: 
and there are at Copenhagen two chanceries; the Daniſh for 
Denmark and Norway, the Germain for Holſtein and the other 
German provinces belonging to the King of Denmark. 

He has ſaid nothing of the ecclefiaſtical courts in Denmark, 
which are in every dioceſe where the Biſhop is reſident ; and 
_ ſeveral of the chief of the clergy are his aſſiſtants, and the chief 
gor ernor of the province always preſent on the King's behalf. 
Theſe eccleſiaſtical courts are proper for all the clergy ; but, if 
the caſes are of little importance, they are firſt judged by the 

prepofitus (who is like one of our rural deans) and ſome of the 
eldeſt miniſters in his diſtri, which may be called an inferior 
court; but in both theſe nothing is Judged but things of eccle- 
faftical nature. 

In Copenhagen there is a conſiſtory, where che rector magnificus 

(choſen every year out of the Profeſſors, and like the Vice- 
chancellors at Oxford and Cambridge) is Prefident, and moſt of 
the Profeſſors his aſſiſtants; in this court all things relating to 
the Univerſity are debated. 
As for his politic compariſon of © the trap to kill vermin in 
* doye-houſes,” p. 239; and his nice deſcription of “ the headſ- 
man and kennel-raker ;” I ſhall only tell the Reader that they 
are falſe, and ſo leave them to our Author's further reflection. 


Pontanus, lib, vi. Duck, de Authoritate Juris Civilis. 


N 
* 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The State of Religion, of the Clergy and Learning, &e. 

W E muſt not expect great accuracy in what he ſays of the 

Reformation of Denmark, neither as to the time, nor the 
King that then reigned. For not “only Frederick the Firſt? 
P- 249, but his ſucceſſor Chriſtian the Second d, favoured Luther's 
doctrine ; and both he and his Queen, who was ſiſter to Charles V. 
died in that profeſſion. Frederick, who ſucceeded his nephew, by 
a public edict, i in the year 1524, enjoined that nobody in his king- 
doms or provinces, under the forfeiture of life and goods, fhould 
do the other any hurt, either Papiſt or Lutheran; but every one 
ſhould ſo behave himſelf in his religion, as he would anſwer it 
before God Almighty with a good conſcience : at the ſame time ſeri- 
ouſly commanding that the people auld be well informed in the 
doctrine of the Goſpel, that the Romith abuſes might be the ſooner 
extirpated. This he repeated in the diet of Odenſee, A. D. 1527 ; 
and more was nat done by this King till his death, which happened 
A. D. 1533, ſaving that he himſelf adhered to the Proteſtant religion, 
and favoured both that and its preachers wherever he could in 
his whole dominions. But Popery was tolerated however ; nay 
as yet carried the ſway, by the great oppoſitions and power of 
the biſhops. This appeared in the diet which was called upon 
the death of Frederick ; in which diet one of the chief Lutheran 
preachers, Mr. John Tauſſon, had been oppreſſed by the power 
of the biſkops, if the citizens of Copenhagen, who adhered firmly 
to the Proteſtant religion, had not reſcued him with force of 
arms; from whence we ſee, that though Frederick the Firſt 
brought it in, yet he did not © eſtabliſh ſo generally Luther's 
« doctrine in his dominions,” as we are told by this Author, 

249. 

5 Afterwards King Chriſtian III, finding great oppoſition from 
the Popiſh party, with much trouble, and not without effuſion of 


b Chriſtian IT, who was king of Sweden as well as Denmark, was 
depoſed in 1522. From this period thoſe kingdoms were divided; 
Guſtavus Ericſon aſcending the throne of Sweden ; and Frederick I, 
that of Denmark, According to Moſheim, the Reformation was received 
in Sweden, in 1530; in Denmark, in 15217. 
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blood, having beſieged Copenhagen a whole year, and at laſt forced 
it to ſurrender by famine, began to effabliſþ the Reformation with 
vigour : for the ſeven Popiſh biſhops were ſuddenly ſurprized and 
Impriſotied by the King; and, after having been publicly before 
the diet of the kingdom accuſed and convicted of many enormo!:s 
crimes, were all depoſed, and ſeven other ſuper-intendants, or 
Proteſtant biſhops, afterwards conſecrated in their places. The 
King was crowned by Dr. John Bugenhagen, who had been 
fellow-labourer with Luther in the work of the Reformation; 
and, in the year 1539, in the diet of Odenſee, the laſt hand was 
ſet to the Reformation, and it was wholly and univerſally i Intro- 
duced and ſettled in Denmark as it is at this day. 

Now I leave the Reader to judge of the great accuracy of our 


Author, when he ſays that “ Frederick the Firſt ye 


« Luther's doctrine about 150 years ago, p. 235. Firſt, 


years ago, Frederick the Firſt had been dead for above 3 


years; and next, it was his ſon, Chriſtian che Third, who eſtabliſhed 
the Proteſtant religion, 1 in the year 1539. 

There is an union and harmony of religion throughout the 
whole kingdom; and this, our Author, ſays, p- 251, „cuts off 
& occaſion of rebellion and mutiny.“ It is very reaſonable it 
ſhould ! and a ſign that the clergy do their duty in preaching 
ſuch due obedience as the Goſpel enjoins; and the people ſhew 
their ſenſe of religion in being directed by them: not that “ the 
« prieſts depend entirely upon the crown, as this Author inti- 
mates, p. 251, any more than the reſt of the King of Denmark's 
ſubjects; nor the people“ abſolutely governed by the prieſts,” 
ibid. with a blind obedience, any further than ſcripture and rea- 
ſon obliges them. 

“The clergy have full ſcope given them to be as bigoted as 
« they pleaſe,” ibid. I know not what he means by their being 
bigoted, ' unleſs it is, that tney are zealous in teaching their peo- 
ple the doctrines of ſalvation, and reſiſting vice and ſcandal in 
their peculjar churches, as they dught to be. Perhaps this Au- 
thor would not have them trouble their heads much about reli- 

ion, nor be zealous for any one in particular; but content them- 

elves with an idle deſpondency and ſcepticiſin concerning all. 

That “ the clergy haye no common charity for any that differ 
from them in opinion, except the church of England;“ ns p. 2815 
is . propoſition very boldly advanced againſt a body pf men in 

| | who 
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whom charity ought always to be conſpicuous; and for a defence 
againſt this charge, they appeal to thoſe numerous French Pro- 
teſtants who have fled to them for relief, to whom at preſent they 
allow a church for their public worſhip, though there has been no 
example before ſince the Reformation, and the law is directly 
againſt it. They confeſs that they cannot join in communion 
with them, becauſe they differ as to the real preſence in the ſacra- 
ment, and in the point of abſolute predeſtination, which they take 
to be eſſential; for it is the doctrine of reprobation, which has 
been the greateſt ſtumbling-block between them and the Cal» 
yiniſts z but the Lutherans, ſeeing the great moderation of the 
church of England, both in that particular and in the other of 
the real preſence, have always had a veneration for it, and 
could be very defiroys that their doctrines, eſpecially that con- 
cerning the ſacrament, were bat rightly underſtood, ſo as to 
come to an union with it; for it 1s a general miſtake in England, 
o call the notion of the Lutheran Proteſtants concerning the ſa- 
crament © conſubſtantiation,” p. 232; for no ſuch word is uſed 
amongſt them. Their notion amounts to this, that they believe 
ſtedfaftty a real and true preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt 
in the ſacrament, in a manner ineffable, which our Saviour him- 
ſelf is beſt able both to know and do; whereas “ conſubſtan- 
„ tiation” would imply ſomething more natural and material. 

Did Princes think it worth their while to promote this union,” 
our Author“ is confident,” ibid, © that the buſineſs of conſub- 
« fantiation would make no difference.“ It would be of won- 
derful conſequence, if Princes ſhould really promote this union 
between churches ſo conſiderable ; and no better work could be 
performed in this turbulent and divided ſtate of the church of 
Chriſt ; for who knows but this union might draw another of 
more conſequence after it, between all the reſt who call them- 
ſelves Proteſtants, and thoſe more ſtrigtly ſo, viz. of the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg, who firſt gave us that name which we ſo 
much glory in? And w hat a fatal blow this would be to Popery, 
any rational man will cafily i imagine. 

For the church of Denmark is far from deſcrving the character 
this Author gives it, ibid. “ That the Calviniſt is hated by them 
& as much as the Papiſt; and the reaſon they give is, becauſe he 
70 is againſt abſolute monarchy, and has a reſiſting principle.“ 


They will confeſs they do not Like his & refiſting principle zÞ 
aud 
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and this makes a greater diſtance between them. However, they 
think it not agreeable to common charity, to hate either Calviniſt 
or Papiſt : as to their errors, they think the Papiſts to have ſeveral 


that are fundamental, and more in number than the Calviniſt, 


whom they have a reſpect for, as having jointly proteſted apainſt 
the Antichriſt of Rome. The church of Denmark think them+ 
ſelves likewiſe wronged, when he ſays, p. 253, * that they keep 
« the mob in awe by confeſſion, which they retain of the Romiſh 
46 church, as well as crucifixes and other ceremonies.” For their 
3 is far from the“ auricular confeſſion” and enumeration 


of all fins made by the Papiſts: for they retain only that con - 


feſſion uſed in the primitive church, and which other Proteſtants 
wiſh for: for by that the miniſter can excite and exhort the com- 
municants to a right penitence; and there, as our exhortation to 
the communion tell us of the church of England, © The penitent 
« may open his grief to a diſcreet and ſober miniſter of God's 
« word, that he may receive the benefit of abſolution, together 
« with ghoſtly counſel and adyife, to the quieting of his con- 
* ſcience, and avoiding of all fcruple and doubtfulneſs.“ In like 
manner, the Danes have crucifixes and other hiſtorical pictures 
out of the Bible in their churches ; but they are far from makin 

any idolatrous or ſuperſtitious uſe of them. They uſe them as 
ornaments and remembrances only ; nor do they think, becauſe a 
Papiſt adores a crucifix, that a Lutheran muſt conſequently be ſo 
afraid of one as not to endure to look upon it. So likewiſe is it 


to be underſtood of the other ceremonies which they have kept, 


not “from the Romith church ;” but innocent ceremonies, which 
the Romiſh church have abuſed, they have made a right uſe of, 
and are here in the ſame cafe with the church of England. 
He ſays, © that the ſplendour and revenues of the church of 
« England are the principal virtues they admire in us,” p. 252, 
The church. of England has loſt ſo much of its revenues, as that 
It is not at preſent to be envied for them. Beſides, I never found 
Splendour or Revenues recounted as virtues in Ariſtotle's Ethicks. 
But T have found Prudence, Fortitude, &c. among the virtues ; 
and for theſe the Daniſh church may admire it; but more eſpe- 
cially for its purity in doctrine, and its well-ordered government 
and diſcipline. 
It is true that the church of England has better revenues than 
that of Denmark; for, at the Reformation, the King and _ 
lai 
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laid almoſt all the eccleſiaſtical revenues to the crown, which at 
that very time Luther complained of to King Chriſtian the Third. 

However, the eccleſiaſticks in Denmark are in no low condition; 
for they live very well, and honourably as any gentlemen can 
deſire. Every miniſter lives in his pariſh, and has one, two, three, 
or more neighbouring churches under his care; which if he can- 
not take care of alone, he does it by one or more affiſtants, called 
thaplains, which reſemble our Engliſh deacons. He tells us, 
p. 251, © that the clergy are entirely dependant upon the crown,” 

as if their ſalary was wholly given them by the King. But after- 
wards it ſeems, p. 252 and 253, 4 the beſt ſubſiſtence of the 
« prieſts is the voluntary benerglence of the mob.” 80 that 
their $6 flattery of the court, p. 252, ought, if this were true, 
to be turned into a © flattery of the mob,” whoſe © vices,” not- 
withſtanding, “ as well as thoſe of perſons of the higheſt quality, 
« they reprehend with great freedom,” ibid.: and yet their 

« churches are mych frequented, p. 91. As to the ſubſiſtence 
of the miniſters in Denmark, it 1s partly certain, as tithes, &c. as 
in England; partly uncertain, as offerings at the three great 
feſtivals in the year; marriages, burials, &c.: and they are very 
liberally provided for, without ( cultivating the mob's good 
opinion,“ p. 253. 

As the inferior clergy are thus provided for, ſo are the ſuperior, 
ſuch as the Biſhops, Profeſſors of Divinity, &c, to a greater de- 
gree. Concerning theſe he tells us, p. 153, that there are ſix 
« Super-intendants in Denmark, who take it very kindly to be 
« called Biſhops, and My Lord; viz. one in Sealand, one in, 
« Funen, four in Jutland; and four in Norway. Theſe have 
6 no temporalties, keep no eccleſiaſtical courts, have no cathedraly 
& with prebends, &c. but are only primi inter pares 3 ; having the 
c rank above the inferior clergy of the province.“ 1. When he 
enumerated the Biſhops, he might have mentioned thoſe two more 
who were in Iſland. 2. That the Daniſh Biſhops ſhould take it 
kindly to be called My Lord,” is a very curious remark. They 
have not ſo often occaſion to converſe with Engliſhmen ; and the 
Daniſh tongue has no word that properly anſwers to the Engliſh 
words * My Lord.” Then they have no reaſon to refuſe being 
called Biſhops; fince the King calls them fo in the Daniſh law, 
and they have all epiſcopal juriſdiction. It is true that in Den- 
mark, at the Reformation, none of the Popiſh Biſhops (as many 
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in Sweden did) would embrace it ; but all, becauſe of their errors; 
were depoſed 3 and then the new ſuper-intendants, according to 
Luther's inſtitution in Germany, were ordained by Dr. Bugenhagen, 
from Wittenberg, And they did, as their ſucceſſors at preſent 
do, uſe and exerciſe in eccleſiaſtical chings the ſame power and 
juriſdiction that any Biſhop does in England or Sweden. 3. If 
by temporalties he means baronies, the Daniſh Biſhops have none 
of them. But that they have eccleſiaſtical courts, is certain; and 
an account has before been given of them. 4. Though canons, 
prebends, and {ubdeans, are not as in England; yet in each cathe- 
dre] church (for ſuch there is in every dioceſe) the Biſhop has 
tour, five, or more, of the chief clergy for his aſſiſtants in the 
chapter; and they are called canonici, or capitulares. 5. In ho- 
nour, the Biſhops may be only primi inter pares; but in juriſ- 
diction there is a very great ſubordination, ſo far as to ſuſpend 
and de poſe, which fets them far beyord an equality. 6. That 
«< moſt of theſe ynderſtand Engliſh, and draw the very beſt of 
c their Divinity out of Engliſh Books; and thoſe who have 
« ſtudied in Oxford are more valued than others,” p. 254, are 
expreſſions that favour a little of vanity. They do indeed eſteem 
our Divines, and eſpecially their Sermons; but the way to be re- 
ſpected more by them is not to value ourſelves too much. 

As tc “ their learning,” he ſays, “at preſent it is there at a 


' & very low ebb.” But, to ſhew the contrary, I ſhall name ſome 


of thoſe great men in all ſciences, which have been eminent for 
their learning, and name ſome of thoſe who preſerve the ſucceſſion, 

In Divinity, who in the learned world does not know Hemmin- 
gius, Reſenius both father and ſon, Brochmand, Winſtrup, 
Swaningius, Wandalinus the elder, Bagerus, Noldius, Bircherodius, 
&c. In Phyſick, who are more famous than Thomas Bartho- 
linus, Joh. Rkodius ſo renowned in Italy, Nic. Stenonius the 
great Anatonnſt, Simon Paulli no leſs an Herbaliſt, Olaus and 
Wilhelmus Wormius, and Borrichius, who was excellent for his 
Chemiſtry ? In the Law, there have been eminent men, as 
Petrus Reſenius, Coſmus Bornemand, Claudius Plumius, &c. 
As to the Mathematicks, Tycho Brahe © was followed very ſuc- 
ceſsfully by his ſcholar Longomontanus and Geo, Hilarius, &c, 


© This celebrated aftronomer (deſcended of an illuſtrous family originally 
of Sweden, but ſettled in Denmark) was born Dec. 14, 1 546, at Knud- 
ftorp, ncar Helſimbourg. He died Oct. 24, 1601, Ia 
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In Philoſophy and Philology, few have excelled the great Borri- 
chins d; and beſides him, Bartholus Bartholinus, Arnoldus Rhu- 
mannus, and others. Nor does Denmark want Hiſtorians, ts 
Wormius, Petrus Reſenius, Virtus Beringius, Claudius Lyſcan- 
der, and the Iately deceafed young gentleman Thomas Bartho- 
linus. As for Poetry, it began in the Danrff language with the 
proverbial rhimes of Lollius, and the fatires of Scanùs, and the 
eclogues of Virgil, turned into the Daniſh language by Petrus 
Parvus Ripenſis, and by the tranſlation of the Pſalms of Du Bartas 
by Chriſtianus Arreboe : but its perfection increafed with the 
rules given by Corvinus in his“ Heptachordum“ and his“ Rythme- 
« logia Danica,” by Severinus Pauli Gothlandus in his “ Pro- 
& ſodia Vernacula,” and ſeveral other Authors. Severinas Tor- 
chillius, with the beauty and fweetnefs of his ſtyle, advanced this 
improvement ; whereas Bording did the fame by his ſtrength and 
majeſty, and Johannes Wilhelmus as much with his © Hexameron,/” 
in which there appeared a decent and becoming gravity, Theſe 
were followed by Kingo, Seheſted, Matthias Wormius, Andreas 
Claudianus, Lundius, Gernerus, and others, whoſe works may 
promiſe them fame and immortality, The ladies come in like- 
wiſe for their ſhare in this glory. Tycho Brahe's ſiſter, and 
eſpecially Dorothea Engelcrechtia, may contend with the famous 
Poetreſſes of the ancients. The Lady Brigitta Tot has tranſlated 
Seneca the Philoſopher into the Daniſh tongue, with all the 
elegance any language is capable of; to ſhew that the ruggedeſt 
philoſophy of the Stoicks muſt ſubmit, when the fair ſex is pleaſed 
to conquer. It would be too tedious to enumerate all the Daniſh 
poets who have written, from Hiarne and Saxo Grammaticus, 
down to this time. Borrichius has done it, and given their cha- 
racters in a very pretty difſertation ; and Fredericus Roſtgaard, an 
ingenious young gentleman, has made a collection of fix of them, 
printed in two duodecimo yolumes in Leyden, in 1693. Albertus, 
Hopnerus, and Aagardus, have -their beauties : but Vitus Berin- 
gius has a peculiar eaſineſs; and his maſque of“ The Rape of 
ce the Sabines, written in ſeveral ſorts of Latin verſe, has much 


variety, 

4 One of the moſt learned men of his age. He was the foe of = l 
theran miniſter, and was born April 27, 1626. At the univerſity fo 
Copenhagen, he applied himſelf to various ſtudies, but particularly to phy- 
tek; and was appointed profeſſor of poetry, chemiitry, and butany. From 
November 
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variety, and muſt have given great diverſion in the repreſentation 
of it. Harderus, at writing epigrams, has a great quickneſs of 
wit; and the Engliſh, among whom he lived ſome years, are 
particularly obliged to him for his ingenious verſes made in com- 
mendation of their language. As for Borrichius; it is enougli 
to ſay, that his poetry equals his other performances. : 

There are ſtill living and flouriſhing in Denmark Wandalinus 
the ſon, Maſius, Caſpar Bartholinus, Oligerus and Janus Jaco- 
bzus, Olaus Romerus, Paul Vindingius, John Brunſmannus, and 
many others ; who deſerve no leſs praiſe than the deceaſed, if their 
modeſty would permit it to be given them. 

Their learning is preſerved and cultivated among chem, by 
their public examinations, diſputations, and lectures in all arts 
and ſciences; and their want of printed tranſlations ſhews theit 
fot the Danes, generally underſtanding 
Latin, Engliſh, French; Italian, and German languages, have no 
occaſion for them; and yet in the public library there are abundance 
of tranſlations of all ſorts, of both ancient and modern authors. 
Printing is indeed much dearer than in Holland and Germany, 
which is the reaſon why the © Atlas Danicus” of Petrus Reſenius 
lies fairly written in the library ; the nobility and gentry have 
likewiſe their libraries in very good order; and there is nothing 
that I can find wanting, but fatirical pamphlets and ſeditious 
libels. 

The Author ſays, e there is no invention here, or tolerable 
ce ;mitation of what is brought in to them by ſtrangers,” p. 255. 
But I cannot beheve it, wins L hear that Thomas Bartholinus © 

has 
November 1660; to October 1 666 , he ſpent entirely on his travels; through 
Germany, Holland, England, France, and Italy z. and contracted an in- 
timaey with the moſt eminent men in each kingdom. On his return to 
Denmark, he reſumed his profeſſorſhip z was made a counſellor in the 
ſupreme — of juſtice in 1686, and of the royal chancery in 1689. 
He died Oct. 3, 1690. 

© Born at Copenhagen, Oct. 20, 1616; he died Dec, 4, 1680,—His 
father (named Caſpar) was eminently GiRingulthed both as a phyſician 
and a divine. He was born Feb. 12, 1585, and was remarkable for his 
early capacity. In his thirteenth year, he compoſed Greek and Eatin 
orations, and pronounced them publicly. He was offered the profeſſorſhip 


of anatomy at Naples, and of Greek at Sedan z but refuſed both, He 


took his doctor's degree in 2 phyſick at Padua in 1618. On his return to 
open · 
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has found the vaſa lymphatica ; as his ſon Caſpar, till living, has 
done one ductus ſalivalis; and Borrichius found ſeveral new ways 
in chemiſtry, The round ſtceple of Longomontanus is a great 
piece of ingenuity and architecture, as likewiſe the Bremer Holm, 
and the great work on Chriſtian's-haven. We have ſeveral orna- 
ments of the city of London carved by a Daniſh maſter I. And 
whoſoever will not believe their {kill in muſick may be convinced 
of the contrary by the harp of Signor Arnoldo. 

But what need I ſpeak farther of the Danes? The very Iſlanders, 
whoſe country was the Thule of the ancients, are not without 
their learning. Their Law-book in their own language has 
ſeveral things conformable to the great wiſdom of the Imperial 
laws, as Angrimus tells us. * Kenunga Sagurne” contains their 
Hiſtory. © Edda and Scalda” gives an account of their ancient 
philoſophy and poetry, ſhews the art and fable of the one, and 
the miſery of the other. They have likewiſe chronology from 
740 to' 1295. Nor are they wanting in the more refined arts of 


Copenhagen, he was appointed profeſſor of the Latin tongue, and in 1613 
profeſſor of medicine; which having held eleven years, he was ſeized 
with a ſevere fit of illneſs; in which he vowed, if he ſhould recover, to 
apply himſelf to no other ſtudy than divinity ; and he kept his promiſe. 
He was appointed profeſſor of divinity, March 12, 1624; and had the 
tanonry of Roſchild. He died July 13, 1629. 

1 This was Caius Gabriel Cibber, a native of Holftein, who came into 
England ſome time before the Reſtoration, He was the fon of a cabinet= 
maker to the King of Denmark, and was born at Henfbury in the year 
1630. Difſcoveriag a talent for feulpture, he was ſent to Rome at his 
Sovereign's expence. After his arrival in England, he worked for John 
Stone. He had the appointment of carver to the King's cloſet ; and 
died in the year 1700, near the age of 70, leaving amongſt other 
children the late Poet Laureat Colley Cibber. The moſt capital of his 
Works are the two figures of raving and melancholy Madneſs, before the 
front of Bedlam, The bas reliefs on two fides of the Monument are 
of his hand, as is one of the two fine vaſes at Hampton Court, ſaid to be 
done in competition with a foreigner who executed the other; but nobody 
has pointed out Cibber's. He alſo carved moſt of the ſtatues of the Kings 
round the Royal Exchange, and that of Sir Thomas Greſham in the 
Piazza beneath. The firſt Duke of Devonſhire employed him much at 
Chatſworth, where a great many of his performances are to be ſeen. He 


alſo built the Daniſh Church in London; and was buried there himſelf, 


with his ſecond wife, for whom a monument was erected in 1696. 
* poetry 
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poctry and comedy, as may appear by the “ Drama Eroticon ;* 
and the verſes made in the Iflandiſh tongue, and about the begin- 
ning of this century, upon Chriſtian Friis the chancellor of Den- 
mark. Runolphus Jonas, having ſtudied the Iſlandiſh language, 
found it fo full, proper, and expreſſtve of the Latin, eſpecially the 
thoughts and beauties of Virgil and Horate, that he thought hims 
ſelf bound in juſtice to compoſe a Gramm̃ar for the more eaſy at- 
taining of it; which he printed, and has been ſince re-printed a? 
Oxford with Dr. Hickes's Saxon Grammar. But to go yet far- 
ther: even Greenland has its annals; and tlie parts inch are 
fartheſt North are not without ſome pretenfions to the Belles 
Lettres. | 

When he comes to the Univetſity of Copenhagen, he com- 
pares it; p. 253, with thefe of England; which may exceed it: 
However, in reſpect of other foreign Univerſities, it yields to few, 
either for its buildings, revenues, or ſtudents. The auditories; 
Colleges, and other edifices; belonging to this univerſity, are as 
good and ſubſtantial as any houſes, except the palaces, 1 in Copen- 
hagen; and the profeſſors have fine and convenient houſes al- 
lolted for thelr feſidence. The revenues likewiſe are conſider- 
able, both for the maintaining of ſcholars that ſtudy at home, or 
travel abroad. There are ſeveral colleges, as that called Col- 
legium Regium built by King Chriſtian IV, where a hundred 
ſtudents have their lodgings, to which belongs another lwuſe, 
called Communitas Regia, where as many have their diet; ae 
during their reals have frequent exerciſes. | 

There is alſo Collegium Walkendorphianum, founded -by a 
Daniſh" nobleman ; and Collegium Medicæum, founded by Dr. 
Borrichius; ſplendidly endowed for ſixteen fellows in each of 
them. There are ſeveral exhibitions likewiſe for {cholars, ſome 
to reſide and ſome to travel, which they call Stipendia, as Stipen- 
dium Fri riſianum, Scheelianum, Winſlrupianum, Hopnerianum, &c. 

With theſe aſſiſtances, the Univerſity flouriſhes ; and it receives 
encouragement from his Majeſty, who was particularly pleaſed to 
be preſent at an act performed upon his birth-day, in the year 


1691, when the Rector Dr. Oligerus Jacobæus made him a ſpeech, 


to thank him for ſome favours conferred upon the Univerfity. 
For, ſince Pliny and Pacatus's time, panegyricks have been thought 


due to good Princes; and if a King will do greatthings; he muſt 
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pardon his ſubjects when gratitude makes them eloquent in the 
relation of them. | 
There -was formerly another Univerſity, at Sora; but, p. 256, 


« the King had occaſion for its revenues; and in its ſtead there is 


« only a ſmall Grammar-ſchool erected.” It was ruined by the 
Swedes in the late wars, and pillaged of its libraries and all things 
elſe that belonged to it; ſo that the King of Denmark has 
thought fat to let it be a ſchool only, and in its room has erec̃ted 
an academy in Copenhagen, where young gentlemen and perſons 
of quality learn riding and ſeveral exerciſes, as well as other 


ſciences. This has its profeſſors, and was ſolemnly inaugurated, 


upon the King's birth-day in 1692. 
The proviſions for the poor are regular and conſiderable. 
Hoſpitals there are in every city, very good and ſufficient : not 


ſhall he ſhew many examples of ſuch as have been diverted ta 


other uſes, p. 257 ; and eſpecially © not public ones.“ : 
The Author concludes this Chapter with a very great enco- 
mium of the Daniſh people, p. 257 ; © where every one keeps 
the ordinary beaten road of ſenſe; and you ſee no madmen, 
« natural fools, fanciful folks, or enthuſiaſts ;” for theſe are the 
people that generally create uneaſineſs and diſturbances. And I 
will aſſure the Author, that, ever ſince I firſt read his Book, 
when I have been troubled with © a fanciful fool” that I could 


not in good manners get rid of, I have often wiſhed myſelf in 


Denmark. 


PILE 
THE CONCLUSION. 


HE Author's conclufion is a panegyrick upon Popery, France, 
and Turkey. 

Popery has this to ſay for itſelf, “ That it is not the only re- 
e ligion that introduces flavery ; for he is perſuaded that other 
« religions, and particularly the Lutheran, ſucceed as effectually 
«in this deſign,” p. 253. Beſides, Popery has a farther plea, 
That King James's attempt to bring it into England was the 
principal thing which reſcued our liberties from being ſwal - 
« lowed up,” p. 259. But the third thing excellent in it is, 
« becauſe the dependance which the Romiſh clergy have on the 
church of Rome cauſes often a claſhing of intereſts, and dero- 


gates from the entire obedience the ſubject owes to the prince, 


Vo I. I. K P. 268. 
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p. 260. So that whereas he ſays, p. 136, © Popery has been the 
« darling of many monarchs, upon the account, of introdueing 
« flarery;“ it is this Author's darling, becauſe it raiſes “ wars 
& and tumults.“ | 

France is put next into the ſcale with Denmark, and made to 
outweigh it, © becauſe that King's ſulyeAs are better treated; 
« and there is a: Name of a parliament at Paris, and a formal 
« demand of a benevolence, which they have not the power to 


« deny,” p. 261. But the true reaſon is, © becauſe, the King of 


« France having: quarreled with the court of Rome, bit clergy 
« (if he were reduced to a lower ebb) might produce diviſions 
« and diſturbances.” So, in this Author's opinion, France is 
happter than Denmark, becauſe there is greater probability that 
it may lie under the misfortunes of a civil war. 

Then comes Turkey; which has ſuffered by ſome writers, but, 
he ſays, will farce ſeem to deſerve it, if. compared with Denmark; 
« for the Turks have conquered the Chriſtians, and have a forr 
* of harbarous right to uſe them ill: yet they never perſecuts 
« them upon account of conſcience. They ſuffer them for the 
« moſt part to inhabit their own lands; ir is true, the propricty 
«of all lands is in the Grand Seignior; but whether it be no: 
ce better to be only a farmer at an eaſy rent, than to have the name 
& of a proprietor without a comfortable fubſiſtence, he leaves the 
Reader to judge, p. 262. The Alcoran, or Turkiſh law, 
declares the barbarous right which our Author mentions, in theſe 
words:“ When you meet with infidels,.cut off their heads, bil! 
them, take them priſoners, bind them, till either you think 
6 fit to give them liberty, or they pay their ranfom.” Sir Pau! 
Rycaut. is an Author of credit, who deſcribes to us that ſort of 
toleration which the Turks give the Chriſtian religion : © They 
know: they cannot force mens wills and conſciences, nor cap- 
« tivats their minds as well as bodies: but what means may be 
« uſcd to render them cage pribe, to make them poor, their 
„lives uncomfortable, and the intereſt of their religion weak and 
* deſpicable, are practiſed with divers arts and tyranny ; their 
* toleration of Chriſtianity is rather to. afflit and perſecute it, 
„ than any grant of favour and diſpenſation.” The Grand Seig- 
nior may take their eſtates. from them if he pleaſes whilſt they 
lire; and all people know there is no ſuch thing as inheritance 
of land in Turkey at their death. Let therefore the Reader 


judge, 
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judge, what Chriſtian would not rather Hve in Turkey, chan enjoy 
the free uſe of the Proteſtant Religion, and have his property 
fecured inviolably to himſelf and heirs, as he may do in Denmark) 

“Children are indeed in Turkey forced away from their poor 
„Chriſtian parents; but, ſays: the Author, © ir is for their 
« worldly profit: and ſo, bating the point of religion, it is a far 
* leſs miſchief to deprive parents of their children, than to leave 
« charge upon their hands after having taken away the poſs 
« ſibility of nouriſhing and educating them, p. 263. 1 profeſs; 
upon reading this paragraph, I enquired how many children 
were ſtarved every week in Copenhagen; and wherher there were 
not greater quantities that died for want throughout all Sealand. 
J aſked whether there were not abundance: of famiſhed infants; 
that their parents would be glad to part with for ſkeletons upon 
reaſonable terms. But, being reſolved, that there was pap and 
milk-porridge, and the like, in thoſe places; and that the chil- 
dren, when rhey cried, had as much bread and butter as is uſual 
in other countries ; I reſolved with myſelf, that my children 
ſhould rather go to Denmark, with all its inconveniences, than 
de circumciſed or made eunuchs, upon the hopes of coming one 
day to be catmacan, or grand viſir. I wonder moſt how our 
Author ever came to like Turkey; ſince I do nat find: that he 
has any hopes or aſſurances from the mufti, that any'rebellion 
ſhall be raiſed there ſpeedily. 

Come we now to the grand query, Whether matters are like 
«to laſt at the ſame rate they are now at in Denmark ?” p. 264. 
Our Author would willingly have it xcfolved in the negative; 
and gives important reaſons why it ſhould be fo: and more 
important why it ſhould not be ſo. Let us fee his ſelf-· encounter 
at pro and con, and the mighty tumults and buſtles raifed-1n our 
Author's “ fallacious judgement,” p. 264, 

Firſt, © That natural love of liberty, eminent in the antient 
« Goths and Vandals, perſuade: him to think of a change,” ih. 
But, alas! the love of liberty (which was that of knight-errantry 
and rambling to ſeek their fortunes in foreign countries). being 
now quite extinct in the North, they find ſufficient conveniences 
at home, where obedience to their prince ſecures rheir caſe, and 
is preferred by them before © thoſe briſk traverſcs” (as he calls 
them) which 4 commotions would occaſion,” p. 267. So love 
of liberty might do ſomething, but that duty prevails. Woll, 
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but again, may not the freſhneſs and newneſs of this alteration 
« of their condition produce an alteration in the government?“ 
p- 265, Why, truly no; becauſe he finds it to have little or no 
influence upon the people, who are wonderfully well pleaſcd 
both with one and the other. So that, if the father ſhould pro- 
poſe any methods of change to his ſon, he would not be heard 
« by him with patience,” p. 268. But, however, to try again: 
„% What ſhould hinder the Swedes, who have their eye upon 
« Denmark, from introducing liberty?“ p. 266. Why truly, 
« they-uſe their own ſubjects ſo ill, and there is ſuch a fixt 
« hatred betwixt theſe two nations, that the Danes are reſolved to 
ce keep them out as long as they are able, p. 268, The laſt 
hope then is © in the numerouſnefs of the royal family; for, there 
being four princes, it will be rare if concord be maintained 


„ among them all,” p. 266. And thence ſomething in favour of 


liberty might ariſe. It is a thoufand pities that matters ſhould 


not be brought to this paſs : but ſuch is the wickedneſs of this 


curſed ſoil, “ that thoſe jealouſies which uſe to reign in the fami- 
« lies of princes are not ſo common nor fatal in theſe parts as 
« elfewhere,” p. 270. Beſides, there is a terrible thing, called 


« Unity of Religion,” p. 268, which ſpoils all manner of hopes, 
and “ cuts away the very root of ſedition.” So then the ſum of 
the grand controverſy amounts to this, That the government of 
Denmark might be ſhaken, were it not ſupported by a firm ſe- 
curity from foreign attempts; by a mutual concord in the royal 
family; by the eale, content, loyalty, and religion of the ſubject; 
in a word, by all the bleſſings and cements which make govern- 


b 


ments happy,” and conſequently will render this of Denmark 
« fixt and durable.“ Since nothing hitherto will do the work; 
what if this Author could get his © Account” tranſlated into the 
Daniſz tongue? Might not that, when publiſhed, have * fo 
e bleſſed an effect, as to occaſton a change, not only“ in their 
condition, but alſo in their maſters?” Why, truly, whatever his 
aim may have been nearer home, and though it has been printed 
in Engliſh, yer he has not perſuaded his countrymen to en- 
deavour an alteration in either of thcirs, So that, if the prefer! 
ſtare of both kingdoms be fixt and durable, then his Book (pour 
Gentleman !) has loft its deſign, and he lis labour! 


DIALOGUES 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, 
SL ATIHNS TO 
The preſent CONTROVERSY 


CONCERNING 


The Epiſtles of P H AL ARIS: 


To which are prefixed, 
A Short Account of that famous Cox rROV ERST; br 


And Two LETTERS from Dr. KING | 
to the Honourable CHARLES BoyLE, 4 


To which is alſo annexed, 


ANOTHER DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD, vol 
of an earlier Date, and on a different Subject. | 


The © Dialogues of the Dead, &c.“ were written in ſelf-defence ; | 
and, I preſume, with modeſty. . 4 
Dr. King's Preface to his Miſcellanies, 


Nec procul hinc partem fuſi monſtrantur in omnem 
« Lugentes campi; fic illos nomine dicunt. 
Hic, quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
4e Secreti celant calles, et mvrtea circum 
* Sylva tegit, Cyrz non ipſa in morte relinquunt.“ 
| VIRGIL, neid. lib. vi. ver. 440. 
Not far from thence, the Mournful Fields appear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
In ſecret ſolitude and myrtle ſhades, 
Make epdlefs moans, and, pining with deſwe, 
Lament too late their unextinguiſh'd fire. DRYDEN's Tran, 


« Hic genus aner Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 

&« Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis, 

&« elbe; ae et Trojæ Dardanus auctor. 

Arma procul, curruſque virim miratur inanes. 

ce Stant terra defixæ haſtæ, paſsimque ſoluti 

« Per carapum paſcuntur equi. Quz gratia currùm 

« Armorumque fuit vivis, quæ cura nitentes 

&« Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos.“ Ibid. ver. 648. 
Here found they Teucer's old heroic race; 

Born better times and happier years to grace. 

Aſſaracus and Ilus here enjo 

Ferpetual fame, with him who founded Troy. 

The chief beheld their chariots from afar ; 

Their ſhining arms and courſers train'd to war. 

Their launces fix'd in earth, their Reeds around, 

Free from their harneſs, graze the flowery ground. 

The love of herfes whick they had alive, 

And care of chariots after death furvive. DxyDx, 


23s J 


A SHORT ACCOUNT 
O F 


THE CONTROVERSY ON PHAL ARIS. 


O N the death of Mr. Juſtel, Dr. Richard Bentley ® was 
nominated keeper of the Royal Library at St. James's : 
his warrant for that place paſſed the Secretary's office Dec. 23, 
1693; and he had his patent in April 1694. It was about this 
time, and upon this occaſion, that the famous diſpute between 
him and the honourable Mr. Boyle, whether the Epiſtles of 
Phalaris were genuine or not, in ſome meaſure, at firſt took riſe 
which occaſioned ſo many books and pamphlets, and made ſo 
much noiſe in the world. It may be of uſe, therefore, to give an 
account of the motives and riſe of this diſpute. 

The zeal of Dr. Aldrichf, dean of Chriſt Church, in ad- 
viſiting the young ſtudents to publiſh editions of the claſſics, is 
well known; a zeal, which, however it may have been cen- 
ſured, was undoubtedly on many accounts commendable, and was 
of ſome uſe and credit to the young editors. Amongſt other 
publications, he defired Mr. Boyle g to put out a new edition of 
Phalaris h, who readily ſet about it; but, wanting to conſult a 
M1. Phalaris in the King's Library, ſeat to Mr. Bennet, Book- 
ſeller in London, to get him the M. by applying for it to Dr. 
Bentley in his name. After earneft ſolicitation, and great de- 
lays i, for many months, Mr. Bennet at laſt got poſſeſſion of the 
My. ; who, imagining there was no great hurry to return it, did 
not immediately ſet the Collator [Mr. Gibſon] to work upon 
it. But Dr. Bentley being to go a journey into Worceſterſhire 
at that time for fix months; about fix days after the Mf. had been 


© See ſome particulars of Dr, Bentley, vol. III. p. 297. 

t Of whom, ſee vol. III. p. 297. 

e This young nobleman had already oubliſhed The Life of Lyſander, 
from the Greek of Plutarch. See more of him, vol, III. p. 297. 

h See Boyle againſt Bentley, p. 2. 

i In the Epiſtles of Phalaris examined, the Doctor aſſerts, he had it in 
a month after he was Library keeper ; and that it was offered voluntarily, 
p. xviii. alſo p. 66 : and ſays, he informed him how ſoon he ſhould want 
it; p. xxi. and 66, 
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delivered, he called for it again, and would by no means be pre- 
vailed upon to let Mr. Bennet have the uſe of it any longer, though 
he told him the collation was not perfected k; and denied his requeſt 
in a very rude manner, throwing out many flighting and diſ- 
paraging expreſſions, both of Mr. Boyle and the work. 

This is the cafe as told by Mr. Bennet, Dr. King, Mr. Boyle, 
&c. who, thinking himſelf ill uſed, toward the end of his Preface, 
where he is giving ſome account of the edition of Phalaris, and 
the Mi. conſulted in it, added the following words: Collatas 
eltam (vid. Efiflolas} curadi uſque ad Epift. XL. cum manu- 
ſcripto in Bibliotheca Regia, cujus mibi copiam ulteriorem Biblio- 


thecarius pro fingulari ſua bumanitate negatit. I likewile | 


gave orders,” ſays he, © to have the Epiſtles collated with rhe 
« Mf. in the King's Library; but my Collator was prevented from 
te going beyond the Fortieth Epiſtle by tbe ſingular humanity of the 
« Library-keeper, who refuled to let me have any further uſe of 
„the Mſ. a.“ The Epiſtles being publiſhed, Dr. Bentley ſends a 
letter (as he ſays) the very day that he faw Mr. Boyle's nev- 
Fhalaris in the hands of a perſon of honour to whom it had been 


preſented, while the reſt of the imprefſion was not yet publiſhed, 


to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, to give him a true information of the 
whole matter; wherein, as Mr. Boyle acknowledges *, having ex- 
preſſed himſelf with great civility, he reprefented the matter of fact 
quite otherwiſe than he had heard it; expecting that, upon the 
receipt of the letter, he would put a ſtop to the publication of the 
book, till he had altered that paſſage; and printed the page anew ; 
which might have been done in one day, at the expence of five 
ſhillings. He ſays, he did not expreſsly deſire Mr. Boyle to take 
out that paſſage, and re-print the whole leaf; thinking that was 
oo low a ſubmiſſion. To which letter, Mr. Boyle ſays, he im- 
mediately returned a civil anſwer, to this effect: “ That Mr. 
Bennet, whom he had employed to wait upon the Doctor in his 
name, gave him ſuch an account of his reception, that he had 
reaſon to apprehend himſelf affronted; and ſince he could make 


* The Doctor denies ever hearing the collation was not perfected; 
am̃ rming, that the whole Mf. would not take up above four hours col- 
Pating, p. xxvi. 

Boyle againſt Bentley, p. 3. 

= In the Preface to Mr. Boyle's edition of Phalaris. 

= Boy le againſt Bentley, p. 4. 
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no other excuſe to the Reader for not collating the King's Ml. 
but becauſe it was denied him, he thought he could do no leſs 
than expreſs ſome reſentment for that denial; that he ſhould be 
very much concerned if Mr. Bennet had dealt ſo with him as to 
miſlead him in his account; and, if that appeared, ſhould be 
ready to take ſome opportunity of begging his pardon; expreſſing 
himſelf (Mr. Boyle ſays) in ſuch a manner, that the Doctor 
might underſtand he meant to give him latisfaction as publicly 
as he had injured him.” 

Here the matter reſted for two years and a half after the edition 
of Phalaris ; .when Dr. Bentley, in an Appendix to Mr. Wotton's 
Reflections on Ancient and Modern Learning, inſerted his Dif- 
ſertation on the Epiſtles of Themiſtocles, Socrates, Euripides, 
Phalaris, and the Epiſtles of Æſop; aſſerting that the Epiſtles 
which had been aſcribed to Phalaris for ſo many years paſt were 
ſpurious, and the production of ſome Sophiſt; and, partly in 
anger for the ſting in Mr. Boyle's Preface to them, falls foul 
with fome warmth on Mr. Boyle s new edition and verſion; ſay- 
ing, he had fooliſhly buſied himſelf about a contemptible and 
ſpurious author, and had made a bad book worſe by a very ill 
edition of it, &c. &c. o; and, in part of the book, juſtifies himſelf 
as to the affair of the Mf. in theſe words : © A Bookſeller came 
to me, in the name of the EpIToORs, to beg the uſe of the manu- 
ſcript: it was not then in my cuſtody ; but, as ſoon as I had the 
power of it, I went voluntarily and offered it lum; bidding him 
tell the Collator not to loſe any time, for I was ſhortly to go out 
of town for two months. It was delivered, uſed, and returned. 
Not a word was ſaid by the bearer; nor the leaſt ſupicion in me 
that they had not finiſhed the collaton P.“ 

Thus Dr. Bentley puts the affair in a quite different light by 
his aſſertions; which are replied to, and that reply again an- 
{wered, and ſo on, till the whole is ſo perplexed and confounded, 
that there is no judging of, or coming at, the truth and reality of 
the affair 2. We may however adjuſt theſe accounts, and bring 
their differerences ſomewhat nearer to a balance, by conſidering 


© Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris, ſparſim. 
p Ibid. p. 68. 
q The matter, being confounded with many flat contraſifiions, may 
properly be reduced to this ſhort queſt; on, & Uri creditis, is tes? Dr. 


Bentley, or Mr. Bennet? * 
| the 
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the diſtance of time, viz, full three years from the beginning 
this tranſaction to the end of the controverſy, and the partialit 


with which each muſt naturally recull to remembrance his own 


worels, actions, and behaviour. As to the real affair, viz. the 
genmuineneſs of the Epiſtles of Phalaris, it is of too great length to 
interfere in at preſent : we ſhall only add, that the Doctor is wt 
now imagined (whatever he might then be out of partiality 
to a ſhining young Nobleman) to have the worſt of the 
argument, or to have handled it without ſome merit and ap- 
Plauſe as to wit and humour; though Mr. Boyle only, as the 
humour and caprice of the age then ran, received congratula- 
ions on this occaſion. Thus Dr. Garth *, 


t So diamonds take a luſtre from their foil, 
'& And to a BE NTLEY tis we owe a Box LE.“ 


Another very learned and very judicious writer, Dr. Henry 
Felton, ſaid a very juſt and a very handſome thing upon tliie 
diſpute?: Perhaps Mr. Boyle's book will be charged upon 
ſome Sophiſt too: yet, taking it for genuine at preſent, if we 
muſt own Dr. Bentley is the better critick, we maſt acknow- 
Jedge his antagoniſt is much the gentecler writer.” 
The Doctor had alſo ſome wags who were his enemies. ever at 
Cambridge, by drawing his picture in the hands of Phalaris's 
guards, who were putting him into their maſter's bull; and out 
of the Doctor's mouth came a label with theſe words, “ I had 
rather be ROASTED than BOYLED.” The inimitable Dean of 
St. Patrick's alſo, in his Tale of a Tub, has ſome ſtrokes on Dr. 
Bentley on this occaſion, particularly in the epiſode on the Battle 
of the Books, where, on account of the Doctor's Diſſertation on 
Phalaris, &c. being annexed to Mr. Wotton's Reflections on 
Learning, and their being great friends, he makes Mr. Wotton 
and Dr. Bentley ſtanding ſide by ſide, in each other's defence, to 
be both transfixed to the ground by one ſtroke of the javelin of 
Mr. Boyle; and this he heightens by the fimile of a Cook's 
Apitting a brace of woodcocks. 


The Reader will not be diſpleaſed at a liſt of the books pub- 
liſned in this debate, in the order in which they appeared. 


In The Diſpenſary. 
Diſſertation on reading the Claſſicks, and forming a juſt Style. 
About 


40 
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About 1694, Mr. Boyle publiſhed his very fine edition of 
« Phalaris,” with the Greck text, tranſlated in a nervous and 
claſhcal Latin ſtyle, 

About two years and a half after this, in 1697, Dr. Bentley 
publiſhed his © Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Themiſiocles, 
« Socrates, Euripides, Phalaris, and the Fables of Æſop,“ at the 
end of the ſecond edition of Mr, Wotton's Reflections on An- 
« cient and Modern Learning ;” but in the third edition, in 
1705, the Diſſertation on Phalaris, being of conſiderable bulk, is 
omitted ; becauſe afterwards printed by Dr. Bentley entire, and 
annexed with great additions to his further defence of it, in an- 
ſwer to Mr. Boyle: but what concerned the Epiſtles of The- 
miſtocles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables of Eſop, being 
printed no where elle, is re- printed in that and the other editions 
of Mr. Wotton's book. 

A letter of Dr. King's, on this ſubje&, Oct. 13, 1697, is me 
at the end of this account t. 

In 1698 came out, Dr. Bentley's Diſſertations on the piſtte 
of Phalaris and the Fables of ÆEſop examined, by the Honourable 
Charles Boyle, Eſq;” a work more commonly Known by the 
title of * Boyle againſt Bentley.” The publication of this book 
was hindered by Mr. Boyle's buſineſs, which ſent him into, and 
detajned him in, Ireland; elſe he had an{wered Dr. Bentley's 
Diſſertation ſooner u. A third edition of this book was publiſhed 
« with ſome additions,” ſo early as 1699; and a fourth in 1742. 

In 1699, followed Dr. Bentley's anſwer to the above, com- 
monly known by the name of © Bentley againſt Boyle; a curious 
piece, interſperſed with a great deal of true wit and humour, 
This is the volume to which Dr. King alludes, in his ſecond 
Letter to Mr. Boyle v. It is at preſent a ſcarce book; and we 
can aſſure the curious, who have for ſome time expected it would 
be re- printed, that a new edition of it with ſome improvements 
will ſoon be publiſhed : which will be followed, it is hoped, with 
the other pieces on this ſubject; the principal of which, beſide 
thoſe already mentioned, are the three following : | 

« Dialogues of the Dead, relating to the preſent Controverſy 
« concerning the Epiſtles of Phalaris. By the Author of the 


i Printed in p. 1414. u As he tells us in the Preface. 
W Printed in p. 142. 3 Printed in p. 144, & ſeqq 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT, &c. 


Journey to London x.“ 'Theſe Dialogues abound with that grave 
banter, for which Dr. King is ſo peculiarly celebrated. 

« A ſhort Account of Dr. Bentley's Humanity and Juſtice to 
© thoſe Authors who have written before him; with an honeſt 
« Vindication of Thomas Stanley, Eſq; and his Notes on Calli- 
t machus. To which are added ſome other Obſervations on that 
4 poet y; in a Letter to the Honourable Charles Boyle, Eſq; 
4 with a Poſtſcript, in relation to Dr. Bentley's late Book againſt 
% him. To which is added, an Appendix, by the Bookſeller; 
„herein the Doctor's Miſrepreſentations of all the Matters of 
« Fact, wherein he is concerned, in his late Book about Phalaris's 
-« Epiſtles, are modeſtly confidered ; with a Letter from the Ho- 
<« nourable Charles Boyle on that Subject, 1699,” 8vo. [| There 
is ſome reaſon to think this alſo is the production of Dr. King; 
though we have not proof enough to admit it in this collection.) 

The laſt tract we ſhall mention is, „A ſhort Review of the 
« Controverſy between Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley, with ſuitable 
4 fReflections upon it; and the Doctor's r AIR Character 
of himſelf at full length. ” 17501. 8vo. 


140 


An accurate edition of Callimachus was publiſhed, in 1697, by the 
learned Grævius, to whom Dr. Bentley ſent over his animadverſions and 
remarks, great part of which he is charged (Short Account, &c. p. 29.) 
with having ſtolen from Mſ. remarks of the learned Mr. Stanley, which 
were lent him by Sir Edward Sherburn, How this matter ſtands we ſhall 
not pretend to ſay; but, in juſtice to this eminent critick, muſt obſerve, 
What that very author was obliged in honour to yield as his undoubted 
right: © It ought to be acknowledged ut Dr. Bentley has made sour 
additions to Mr. Stanley's collections ;“ it ought to be confeſſed that 
Dr. Bentley has made Some additions of his own to what was collected 
to his hands ſo readily; beſides a number of obſervations which are 
granted as his own.—The learned of other nations have paid the DoQygr 
many handſome compliments on this occaſion. 
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FIRST LETTER TO MR. BOVLE. 


SIR, 


AM bound in juſtice to anſwer your requeſt, by endeavour- 

ing, as far as I can, to recollect what paſſed between Mr. 
Bennet and Dr. Bentley, concerning a Mf. of the Epiſtles of 
Phalaris. I cannot be certain as to any other particulars than 
that, among other things, the Pr. faid, © that if the MC. were 
« collated, it would be worth nothing for the future.” Which 
I took the more notice of, becauſe I thought a Mſ. good for 
nothing unleſs it were collated, The whole diſcourſe was ma- 
naged with ſuch infolence, that, after he was gone, I told Mr. 
Bennet, that he ought to ſend Mr. Boyle word of it; that, 
« for my own part (I faid then what I think fill), I did not 
« believe that the various readings of any book were fo much 
&« worth, as that a perſon of Mr. Boyle's honour and learning 
« ſhould be uſed fo ſcurvily to obtain them.” That ſcorn and 
contempt which I have naturally for pride and inſolence makes 
me remember that which otherwiſe I might have forgotten. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, to be 


Your faithful friend, and humble ſervant, 
Doctors Commons, 


Od. 13, 1697. | W. KING. 


[This Letter was written in Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation on the 
Epiſtles of Phalaris and the Fables of Ælop; and is printed 
in © Boyle againſt Bentley,” p. 8.] 


2 Dr. Bentley appears to have been ſeverely ſtung by this ſhort Letter, 
if we may judge from the ſeverity with which he has treated our Author, 
in the Preface to his Diſſertation, 1599, p. xxvili—xxxv, © Let us 
&« hear the Doctor's teſtimony (ſays the illuſtrious Critick); the air and 
* ſpirit of it is ſo very extraordinary; the virulency and inſolence ſo far 
te above the common pitch; that it puts me in mind of one Ripilizes 
« King, a great anceſtor of the Doctor's, commended to. poſterity by 
* Horace under this honourable character, 

« Proſcripti Regis Rięili jus atque venenum, 

cc The filth and venom of Rupilius King. 
« And if the Doctor do not inherit the eſtate of Rupilius, yet the 
« whole world muſt allow that he is heir of his virtues,” 
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SECOND LETTER TO MR. BOYLE, 


IVE me leave, Sir, to tell you a ſecret—that I have ſpent 
an whole day upon Dr. Bentley's Jate volume. of ſcandal 


and criticiſm ©; for every one may not judge it for his credit to 


be fo employed. He thinks meanly, I find, of my reading; as 
meanly as I think of his ſenſe, his modeſty, or his manners. 
And yet, for all that, 1 dare fay, I have read more than any man 
in England befades hi and me; for I have read his Book all over. 

If you have. looked into it, Sir, you have found, that a perſon, 
under the pretence of criticiſm, may take what freedom he pleaſes 
with the reputation. and credit of any gentleman; and that he 
need not have any regard to another man's character, who has 
once reſolved to expoſe his own. 

It was my. misfortune once in my life to be in the ſame place 
with Dr. Bentley, and a witneſs to a great deal of his rude and 
ſcurrilous language: which he was ſo liberal of, as to throw it 
out at random in a public ſhop; and is ſo filly now as to call it 
eves-dropping.in me, becauſe he was ſo noiſy, and I was ſo near, 
that I could not help hearing it. 

You deſired me, at ſome years diſtance, to recolle& what paſſed 
at that meeting; and I obeyed your commands. Shall I reckon 
it an advantage, that Dr. Bentley, who diſputes the other teſti - 
monies, falls in entirely with mine? I would, if J were not ap- 
prehenſive that on that very account it might be one ſtep farther 


from being credited. 


However, ſuch is his ſpite to me, that he confirms the truth 
of all I told you. For the only particular IT could call to mind 
be grants, with ſome flight difference in the expreſſion. And 
as to the general account I gave of his rudeneſs and inſolence, 
he denies it indeed; but in fo rude and infolent a manner, that 
there 1s no occaſion for me to juſtify myſelf on that head. 

I had declared, it feems, that he ſaid, „The MC. of Phalaris 
c would be worth nothing, if it were collated.” He ſets me 
right; and avers, the expreſſion was, © That, after the various 
elections were once taken, and printed, the Mf. would be like 
te a {queeezed orange, and little worth for the future,” The 
fanilitude. of “a ſqueezed orange” is indeed a conſiderable cir- 

a The Diſſertation on Phalaris, 1699. 
cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, which I had forgotten; as I doubtleſs did ſeveral 
others. But, for all that, I remember the general drift and man- 
ner of his diſcourſe, as well as if all the. particular expreſſions 


were preſent to me. Juſt as I know his laſt Book to be a diſin- =, 


genuous, vain, confuſed, unmannerly performance ; though, to- 
my happineſs,. hardly any of his aukward jeſts or impertinent 
quotations ſtick by me. 

I had owned it to be my opinion, © that a MC. was worth 'no+ 
« thing unleſs it were collated.” The Doctor cunningly diſ- 
tinguiſhes upon me; and fays, © It is worth nothing indeed to the 
« reſt of the world ; but it is better for the owner, if a price. 
« were to be ſet upon it.” I beg his pardon for my miſtake. 
F thought we were talking of books in the way of ſcholars 
whereas he anſwers me like a bookſeller, and as if he dealt in 
MAT. inftead of reading them. For my part, I meaſure the value 
of theſe kind of things, from the advantage the publick may 
xeceive from them, and not from the profit they are likely to 
bring in to a private owner, And therefore I have the fame opi- 
nion of the Alexandrian Mf. (which, he ſays, “ he keeps in his 


« lodgings”) now, as I ſhout have had before the Editors of 


the Engliſh Polyglott publiſhed the collation of it; though ir 
may not perhaps bear up to the {ame price in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, or at an auction. But I hope, if it be ſafely kept, it need 
never come to the experiment. 

As to the particular reflections he has caſt on me, it is no more 
than I expected. I could neither hope nor wiſh for better treat- 
ment from, one that had uſed you ſo ill. It is reputable both to 
men and books to be ill ſpoken of by him; and a favourable 
preſumption on their (ide, that there is ſomething in both, which 
may chance to recommend them to the reſt of the world, Ir 
is in the power of every little creature, to throw dirty language: 
but a man muſt have ſome credit himſelf in the world, before: 
things he ſays can leſſen the reputation of another. And if Dr. 
Bentley muſt be thus qualified in order to miſchief me, I am fate 
from all the harm that his m#lice ear» do me. I am, Sir, 


Lour moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
W. KING. 


[This Letter was written in the“ Short Account of Dr. 
* Bentley's Humanity and Juſtice,” ] 
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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 


. 


TO THE TEN FIRST 


DIALOGUES OF THE DE ADs. 


TO THE READER. 


5 E following Dialogues were written by a Gentleman 
reſiding at Padua, upon ſome intelligence he received there 
of one Bentivoglio, a very troubleſome Critick in the world. 
The Author wrote them to divert his ſpleen, after having had 
2 taſte of thoſe criticiſms. He was ſo kind as to ſend them to 
me,. to make me ſome ſmall amends for his abſence. The free- 
dom that is between us ſuffers me to let them go out of my 
hands in the dreſs that I received them; with a deſign to try 
whether other people may have the fame opinion of him that 


I have. Adieu 


— 


b A moſt admirable Diſſertation on the proper ſubjects for Dialogue 
writing, and the manner in which it ſhould be ſucceſsfully executed, is 
prefixed to the Fourth Edition of Bp. Hurd's Moral and Political Dia- 
cc jogues; a work which is itſelf the beſt proof of the propriety of the 
rules it ſo accurately delineates.—Lord Lyttelton's “ Dialogues of the 
« Dead” have been alſo much and deſervedly commended, 


DIA 


1 6 J 


„C0000 
ITRODUCTLION 


CHARON—LYCOPHRON:. 


LYCOPH. W H Y, Charon, what did you bring hither laſt- 30 
week? 9 

CuAk Ox. Ay, what indeed ! J am like to loſe my place for it. \ 1 
I hear there is ſuch a ſtir among the Criticks, that the three 
judges have much ado to ratify bonds of arbitration between 
them. But pray tell me what I have done ; for I am ignorant of | 
my own. crime. f F 
LycoPHa. Why you brought over young Schrevelius ; and he 
had with him the Works of the ſnarling Critick Bentivoglio. 138 
CHAR, I cannot tell whoſe Works they were; but I ara ſure be 
they were confounded heavy. They had like to have ſunk my 9 
ſculler.— But I hope the troubles are compoſed on this fide the ir 


water. 1 
LYCOPH. No, worſe than ever; it is a mercy that no blood | F 
can be ſpilt among them; and, having no weapons, they cannot Ni 
come to daggers-drawing. | al 
CHAR, Pray what may be the reafons of their diſſentions ? A 


LYCoPH. Why, tome are of your opinion, that indeed Ben- | 
tivoglio is a heavy Writer; and fay farther, « That he is too 7 
« bulky, and too tedious ; that he argues upon trifles with too 1 
great gravity, and manages ferious things with as much light- 1 
% neſs ; that he has pillaged Authors to gain a reputation, but 
« has ſo managed his contrirance that he has loſt his end.“ In 
ſhort, there are mighty difputations whether he has leaſt wit, 
judgement, or good-manners. Rhadamanthus is their umpire; | 
who, finding the caſe difficult, has taken a conſiderable time to 
deliberate concerning it. | 

CHAR. But pray, Sir, what do you fay to this affair? : 5 

LycoPH. Why indeed I am not wholly impartial in this F 
matter ; for Bentivoglio has very much obliged me throughout 
his Works. He has imitated me even without reaſon ; for, as it 
was my choice, ſo his natural genius leads him to be unintelli- 

Vo. I. f * gible- 
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gible. A man may as ſoan underſtand his Latin as his Engliſh, 
and his Engliſh as my Greek: his proſe is as fantaſtic as my verſe; 
and my prophecies carry more light with them than h demon- 
ſtrations. 5 | 

CHar. Why then he may have more worth and learning in 
kim than the generality of mortals can eafily comprehend. 

LycoPH. That is poſſible : but it is harder to ſearch for them 
than to dig in the mines of Potoſi, The great Dionyſus hay 
found his worth; I mean, the ſame Dionyſius, who, from being 
tyrant of Syracuſe, became a ſchool-maſter and a pedant. He, 
upon reading Bentivoglio's Diſſertation upon Johannes Amntio- 
chenus©, wherein he had ſtarted a new obſervation about the 
meaſures of Anapzſtic verſe, has called a hundred little youthfat 
thades, that had formerly miſ-ſpent their time through the neg- 
ligence of their fathers and the fondneſs of their mothers, to come 
all under his correction, where, brandiſhing his wooden autho- 
rity, he commands them to ſcan Anapæſtic verſes ; and, if they 
find any verſe ending with a ſhort ſyllable, they are immediately, 
right or wrong, to eorreCt it, under the ſevere penalty of com- 
mitting two pages of Bentivoglio's Works to their memory. 
Buchanan, who was likewiſe a ſchool-maſter of great ſenſe and 
parts, though of much paſſion, has ſent for a detachment of ſchool- 
boys from Grotius, and another from Scaliger, which, with ſome 
numbers from his own country, and the moderns, he has drawn 
up againſt Dionyſius: and this latter ſquadron affirm, that the 
laſt ſyllable of an Anapzſtic verſe may be ſhort, notwithſtanding 
Bentivoglio's Differtation. Proſerpine only knows the event of 
theſe troubles ; for, till this matter be decided, Poetry mult Iye 
ſtill, ſince in fuch dubious times no perſon can make an Ana- 

pæſtic verſe with-any ſafety. 
Cuax. Very true, Sir; a miſtake in ſuch a quantity may be of 
fatal conſequence. | 

LYCcoPH. But, Charon, the heat of my diſcourſe had almoſt 
made me forget the very buſineſs I had with you. I have ſomes 
requeits to you from the Emperor Claudius : he is extremely 
enamoured with the Works of Bentivoglio; and has ſer forth his 
edict concerning ſome important matters, which, if you pleaſe, I 
will read to you: © CLAUDIUS, To the lovers of the belle 


See Benthhby's Diſſertation on Phalaris, p. 132—145. / 
66 eres, 


Bia 406 2-14 147 
& Jettres, greeting. All the world know how much I was con- 
« cerned, and what brave and valiant things I acted, for the 
6 grandeur of the Roman Empire. But my greateſt glory was 
« the adding of letters to the Roman alphabet; and it ſhall be 
« the utmoſt of my endeavours to eſtabliſh the purity of the 
languages, and the exactneſs of ſpelling, throughout all nations. 
Therefore, conſidering the great ſervice which the moſt famous 
& Bentivoglio has done his native country, by raiſing the credit of 
% ſeveral admirable proverbs; I do order all perſons to uſe the 


4 ſame as often or oftener than they have occaſion; for nothing 


„ bungling tinker makes two holes while he mends one f.—1 like- 
« wiſe, by the ſame authority, order, that, in all Books and Pre: 
& faces whatſoever, ſuch words be uſed as have received the ſtamp 
of that great Author; for I do declare and * concede,” that 


«we ought tro“ repudiate” whatever is“ commentitious ;” but 


& that to“ ahene” what is “ vernacular” is the . putid negoce of 
« a timid idiom 8.“ I have moreover taken into my ſerious conſi- 
« deration the duty of true ſpelling ; and do order and command, 
that no ſchool-miſtreſs, writing-maſter, gentleman, young 
lady, or others, do, by virtue or under pretence of any 
« Metatheſis, Syacope, Metaſtoichie, Synecdoche h, or any other 
« figure whatſoever, preſume to write © cruds” for “ curds,” 
&« « Delpho?” for © Delphi,” © ynuph” for © enough,” © vf” for 
« « wifei,” But more particularly, that no one preſume to uſe © co- 
« temporary” for “ contemporary * ;” the letter N being in that 
« place of the utmoſt importance. But he may with delight and 


e pleaſure to his Readers tranſgreſs the rules of Orthography, 


& and uſe the word © cogratulate!“ in a'jocoſe ſenſe, as it is ap- 
« plicd in the Writings of the moſt excellent Author before men- 
& tioned. All this I eſtabliſh, under the penalty of Bentivoglio's 


« irreſiſtible criticiſm, and our utmoſt difpleaſure.”—This edict 


Claudius deſires may be ſet up beyond the Stygian Lake, that the 
Shades may know how to act when they come hither. 


d Diff. p. 75. e P. 39. 1. =. fg P. 85. 
x Farnaby's Rhetorick. i Diff. p. 92. k P, 26, | Ibid. 
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can be more edifying than the following maxims That Leucon 
&« carries one thing, and his aſs another A man of courage and 
„ ſpirit ſnould not go with finger in eye to tell his ſtory e—A 
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CHaR. Sir, your requeſt ſhall be complied with: but I muſt 
make haſte away; for you know I am expected with impatience, 
If theſe are the diſputes of the perſons of belles lettres, IJ am ſure 
an honeſt ſkuller loſes precious time and tide whilſt he Rays te 
hear them. 


S 
„ VR I 


IMPUDENCE: OR, THE SOPHIST, 


PHALARIS—THE SOPHIST. 


PHAL. [| AM told lately, fince the coming over of Schrevelius, 
wherever I go, that you lay claim to my Epiſtles, and 
fay they were written by you. 

Son. Perhaps I may have done fo, Sir, without offence. 

PHAL. Without offence ! Shall a Prince be rifted of his honour 
by a Pedant? be told to his face that his Works are not his own? 
Daggers, bulls, and terments ! 

SOHP. Not ſo angry, good Sir: you know that here in the 
Shades all perſons are equal. Befides, Sir, it was always my 
humour to plume myſelf with borrowed feathers; and I never 
knew that the euckow did not lye-in as decently as other birds, 
though ſhe never put herſelf to the trouble of building her neſt, 
And befides, Sir, though Bentivoglio took whole paſſages from 
Nevelet and Vizzanius, yet they make no diſturbance amongſt the 
Shades — bur here is ſuch a ſtir becauſe I am pleafed to own your 
Epiſtles r h : 

PAL. Were you in the other world, you would. not have dared 
to have talked ſo to me. 


SOPH. Nay, were you in the other world, Bentivogho would 


not have ſpoken as he has done of you. 

PHAL. Impudence in perfection! Could fuch a wretch as thou 
waſt be able to expreſs ſuch things as I have done? That © ho- 
% nour of learned men and eſteem of good,” that © fcorn of my 
« enemies,” that“ bounty to my friends,” that © knowledge of 
life, and contempt of death m?“ Do net my thoughts flow with 

m Sir William Tewple's Elaye, 
7 freedom, 
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freedom, and my native fierceneſs give vigour to my words, and 


animate all my expreſſions? 


SOPH. Theſe arguments might convince another perſon ; 
and perhaps you wrote ſuch a book indeed: but I have encourage- 
ment to take it upon me; and I will take it upon me. 

PHAL. What are the reaſons by which you will convince other 
people that my Epiſtles are yours ? 

SOPH. Look you, Sir, I am reſolved to own them; and, how- 
ever improbable the thing may be, I have a Doctor to ſtand by me. 
And then, Sir, I ſhall endeavour to pacify you with reaſons, if 
that will do it. My arguments are from © the uncertainty of the 
« time” in which you lived ; and conſequently of ſuch perſons 
who might be your“ cotemporaries,” becauſe you know there 
could never have been two ot the ſame name. Another argu- 
ment I draw from the names of Sicilian towns and villages 
which, amongſt the variety of little commonwealths and changes 
of principalities, muſt needs be the moſt certain rule imaginable 
to judge of time by, becauſe we know the greateſt nations are in 
diſpute concerning their own originals. Then you, who are a 
Dorian, pretend to write Attic, which. is as abſurd as if a 
Berwick-man ſhould. write Engliſh; and laſtly, you have four 
« ſayings,” and fix “ words,” that w-1e not uſed till ſeveral ages 
aſter you were born, as I am credibly informed, 

PHaAL, Well, have you any more arguments? 

SoPH. Yes, Sir; I ſhall throw you in one argument more, 
that muſt confound you. Throughout all your Epiſtles, “ there 
« js not one word relating to the old gentlewoman your Mother, 
« which a man of your benevolence and affection to your family 
« could hardly have omitted; and in your Letters to your Son, 
« there is no mention made either of the young man's duty to his 
« grandmother, or of her love to him; and in your Letters to 
« your Wife, there is as great a ſilence about the mother's kindneſs 
6 to her daughter-in-law.” Beſides, © whereas all the ancieats 
e uſed to date their Letters, yours are without any note, place, or 
ie time, that one cannot tell where or when they were written n.“ 

PHAL. Radamanthus, grant me patience ! | 

SoPH, Stay, Sir; but one word more.—You ſay the Epiſtles 
are “ your own :” I ſay they are © my own;” and that Bentivoglio 
has proved tliem to be ſo, by arguments that are“ his own.” 

n Dif], p. 520. | 
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DEX Lo 0v't- us. 
MODERN ATCHIEVEMENT S. 
BUTCHER—HERCULES. 


E LL, for all your bluſtering, were we in the 
other world, I would not have turned my back to 
you ; and, if IJ had had but a quarter-ſtaff, I would have ventured 
you with your club for coming in with me. 

HE RC. Did not I cleanſe the Augean ſtables, and conquer the 

bull of Marathon ? 
Burch. And I have ſtaved and tailed at the Bank-fide o when 
the ſtouteſt He would not venture. Was it; not I that, when 
Tom Dove broke looſe, and drove the mob before him, took him 
by the ring, and led him back to the ſtake, with the univerſal 
touts of the company ? Beſides, I \ whether you ever 
ſaw a bull-dog. 

HERC. You talk of mean performances : : but I ſubdued the 
Læſtrigons, who uſed to banquet upon man's fleſh ; and deitroved 
horſes, that, after they had eaten the meat from a human body, 
would craſh the bones as other palfries do horſe-beans. Perhaps, 
you never heard of theſe ſtories, 

Burch. Not I 

HE Rc. No, not you! Do you know what Authors ſay ? That 
« Phalaris longed to eat a child,” and © at laſt came to devour 
« ſucking children, taking them from their mothers breaſts to eat 
them; and that © his own ſon did not eſcape his hunger b.“ 
Do you know'in what Olympiad “ the famous Emperor Xerxes 
ce hutchered the Em preſs Atoſſa, ſiſter to Cambyſes, wife to Darius, 
4e and his own natural mother, and then eat her 4?” No, not you! 
Your ſtature and ſtrength of body makes you proud; but your 
1gnorance in Hiſtory renders you contemptible. Read the Works 
of the great Bentivoglio, that are lately come over, and be wiſer. 

BUTCH. I do not know any thing about your man-eaters ; but 
T know when and where the fellow ran for the great bag-pudding, 
and eat it when he had done; and I am ſure, if this ſtory was 
well told, it would ſeem the more probable. 


At that time a principal amphitheatre, or bear-garden, 
F Diff, . 5125 $13: qa P. 536. 


HERC, 
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HrRc. You enrage me! Now, by the Gods, I have taken the 
Thermodoontiac belt from the Princeſs Thaleftris. 

BuTCH. Hold a little, good Sir; I have flung down the belt 
in Moor-helds, when never a Lincoln's-Inn- fields r wreſtler durſt 
encounter me. 

HEerC. What think you of Hyllus, Lycon, and Plato, the 
Wreſtlers, Cleanthes the Cuffer, and twenty more of thems? Oh, 
the glory of the former ages! what racing, what running, what 
wreſtling, what boxing at the Olympiads, the Pythic and Nemæan 
Games, when the oak, the pine, and parfley garlands remained the 
reward of rheir victories 

BvrTCH. In truth, Sir, I believe the Corniſh hugg would have 
puzzled the art of your philoſophers; and that a prize at back- 
fword, with the other weapors, as dagger, faulchion, and the reft, 
may be as well worth admiration, as your hard-named Lympiads 
that you make ſuch a ropt with. Hereafter I would have all the 
wenches.that win the {mock at Aſtrop t, and the fellows that get 
the hat and feathers throughout England by boxing and cudgel- 
playing, to be put in the Chronicle, and take place above the 
lügh-conſtable. 

HERC. What can you have ſeen like the horſe- racing in Greece; 
for, after the apene, which © was drawn by mules, and firſt was 
& uſed at the Olympicks in the 0th Olympiad, was cried down 
« jn the 84th Olympiad,” the race of horſes was improved to ad- 
miration. | 

BuTCH. This may be true; but, as poor a fellow as J was, I 
could hare laid my leg over a good piece of horle-fleth, and, with 
a hundred guineas in my pocket, have ridden to New-market, 
where Dragon, or Why-not, Honey-eme- punch, or Stit-Dick, 


r To a modern Reader, this alluſion will appear ſtrange, But Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, the largeſt and in many reſpects the moſt elegant ſquare in 
Europe, was for many years, even in the preſent century, the rendezvous 
of every ſpecies of vulgarity. Moor-fields ſtill retains evident veſtiges of 
having been ſacred to the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 

Diff. p. 52—54. | 

t Still the famed ſcene of contention among the ruſtic Virgins — for 

« That linen veil, which pendent ruffles grace, : 

4 Of Indian muſlin, or of Flanders lace ; | 

« White as the lily or the ſkin it hides, 

44 Where charming Nature ſhines, and Love reſides.” Rape of Smock, 


L 4 ſhould 
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ſhould have run for it u againſt any Grecian horſe that you or 
any of your forefathers could have produced. 

'Herc. You would ſtill pretend to out-do the ancients ; but 
let me tell you one thing which I did, which (I muſt own my 
thanks to Bentivoglio) is by him recorded to poſterity, I had a 
mind to go to Erythræa , an ifland in the Weſtern Ocean; and 
how do you think I got thither ? “ In a ſhip,” you will fay. No! 
In a brazcn ſhip?” No! “ In a cauldron ?** No! © Ina brazen 
* caujdron?” No! “In a golden bed?” No! © How then,” 
you will ſay, “ in the name of wonder?“ “ Why, in ſhort, 
I got the ſun to lend me his golden cup to fail in;” and I Gd. 
ded away as well as if I had had all the wind and fail imaginable, 

Burch. And no ſuch great matter at laſt ! I remember, as I 
was boaſting one day of my exploits to a good jolly Muſcovite at 
the Bear-garden, he told me, that St. Nicholas x came to their 


u Theſe agile courſers of the laſt century muſt yield the palm, in the 
annals of Britiſh Qlympicks, to the ſtill ſuperior fleetneſs of a Gimcrack 
or an Eclipſe. Whether the preſent age be indebted for this ſuperiority 
to the condeſcenſion of Senators converting themſelves into Grooms, or 
Gmply to the matchleſs excellence of Wildman as a trainer, impartia} 
Poſterity muſt determine. 

w Diff. p. 114, 115, 116. 

x The Ruſhans are great worſhipers of pictures; and are affronted if 
the firſt thing they throw their eyes upon, when they enter a houſe, is 

t a ſaint. St, Nicholas, as their favourite, is always in a conſpicuous 
part of the houſe. To this, the ſervants bow, and croſs themſelves, every 
morning and night, and always when they enter, They are wretchedly 
daubed, without any attempt at perſpective. It is not uncommon to ſee 
the Virgin Mary with three hands in theſe pictures, two folded before her, 
and the child Jeſus in the third ; or to behold St. Joſeph, ſawing a great 
plank, and the child Jeſus, hh the glory round his head, and a broom in 
His hand, ſweeping out the chips and ſaw-duſt. The doctrine of Domoi- 
yois is alſo very curious in Ruſſia, The Domoivoi is the tutelar ſpirit of 
the houſe ; ſomething like our Fairies, or rather Ike the Lars at Rome, 
When a ſervant comes to a new place, the firſt time he is alone, he walks 
about the room, ſpeaking to the walls, beſeeching the Domoivo! to be 
good to him, not to diſpleaſe his maſter and miſtreſs, not tp tie his hair 
in knots in the night, and not to dance upon him when he is in bed, 
xc. &c lt is amazing to think how ſeriouſſy the lower claſs of people 
will ſpeak of ſuch wretched thipgs ; and a maſter oftcn loſes a good ſer- 
vant, becauſe © the Domotyoi plagues him!“ | 


country 


ak. eos wes 6. 
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country ſailing upon a mill-ſtone ; which I thought as humour- 
{ome a paſſage as your cup. But, to be ſhort and plain with you, 
I have witneſſes bath on this fade and the other fide of Styx, that 
ſaw me row myſelf from the Horſe- ferry to the other fide of the 
water, in my own tray, with a couple of trenchers ; and there is 
%a tray” and “ a mill-ſtone” for your © cup” and your © cayl- 
& dron !” | 

HERC. I find you will have the laſt word, 

Buren. Well, fince he is gone, I think I may ſay, that the 
perſons who have lived lately are only wanting to themſelves ; and 
that it is the negligence of our Ballad-{ingers that makes us to be 
talked of leſs than others: for who almoſt, beſides St. George, 
King Arthur, Bevis, Guy, and Hickathrift, are in the Chroni- 
cles ?—Our great Scholars are {o much taken up with ſuch fel- 
lows as this Hercules, Hyllus the Wreſtler, Cleanthes the Cuffer, 
Phalaris and Xerxes the Man-eaters, that they never mind “ my 
“actions, nor ſeveral other of their own country-mens. 


S SS 
DIAL Oo G UT 1 


SELF-LOVE; OR, THE BEAU, 
RICARDO—NARCISSUS. 


Ric.“ UGUSTUS died in a compliment, Tiberius in diſ- 

« ſimulation, Veſpaſian in a jeſt, Galba with a ſen- 
te tence, Severus in diſpatch, and Narciſſus in love 7.” 

NaRC. I think myſelf happy in my death, ſince it was in pur- 
ſuance of ſo juſtifiable a paſſion as that of Self- Iove; for all the 
world muſt own that I was charmingly beautiful. 

Ric. Why, truly, I think that a Critick, as Bentivoglio for 
example, has as much reaſon to value himſelf upon as you had, or 
rather more. And, indeed, are not his Works full of himſelf 2? 
And is he at all ſparing in his own commendations ? Does he 
bluſh to hear himſelf praiſed? or rather does he not ſpread his 
gayeſt feather to the beſt advantage; and then amplify, expatiate, 
and comment, upon lümſelf, that beloved ſubject Þ? In ſhort, 


Lord Bacon, in his Eflays. 2 Diff, Pref. p. i—cxii. 
F. 1549. b Pref, p. Ixxx—IXXAiv. Diſſ. p. 59, _ 
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has he not done himſelf “ true honour,” by © his improvement 
< of the parodia of the the ſalt- cellar ©,” and then © aſſuming chat 
« warmth and haughtineſs” which are companions of ſuch as 
are conſcious of their own merit? Well, I am ſatisfied you could 
never have been ſo hand{ome, as he is learned and ingenious in 
his own eyes. 

Nakc. Might three pimples at once have ſeized my com- 
plexion, if you do not amaze a perſon of my fondneſs for my own 
accompliſhments ! Did not my perfections occaſion me the envy 
of my ſex? | 7 | 

Ric. And will not “ even envy itfelf be forced to allow“ 
that Bentivoglio's diſcovery concerning Anapwſts is no incon- 
* {zderable one 4e And does not he ſpeak truth, when he fays 
the Criticks tell him, that rumpantur ut ilia codris e, „“ although 
the codri burſt with ſpleen, yet he will be eſtecmed by all that 
< cultivate humanity ?” 

NaRc. All the nymphs addreſſed to me in the ſofteſt words, 
and molt languiſhing expreſſions. 

Ric. And can any thing be more tender than what the Criticks 
tell Bentivoglio, that“ they keep his Epiſtles more carefully than 
dried grapes f, or preſerved pine apples; that “ he arrives to 
< the palate as ſoon as taſted, and is the very oglio of all muſical 
« dainties 8??? 

Narc. Did not ſighs and tears attend my neglect? and was 
not death the companion of my diſdain ? 

Ric. And does not Bentivoglie's all-correcting- pen, when 
once drawn forth, make all the Criticks tremble? Is Voſſius 
Tecure? is Scaliger without his faults? do not Stobæus and 
Pollux know their diſtance ? - nay, can even the Etymologicon or 
The Scholiaſt be then ſuppoſed to be unblameable Þ ? 

Nakc. Echo declares the force of my charms ; and, though a 
miſerable, yet is a laſting, monument of my conqueſt. 

Ric. Echo repeats only the laſt and dying ſounds of ſentences; 
whereas Bentivoglio knows that he has the full voice of Fame. 
He has received © thanks from all the lovers of polite learning ';” 


Cc Pref, p. ci, cil. d Diff, p. 133. e Pref. p. xlvlii. Iv. 
f Pref, p. liii. „ Qui omnia tuo cuſtodio diligentius Nigris Uvis.” 
Z Pref. p. xxx. © Videbis hic, Lector ſtudioſe, muſicarum cupediarum 
& et aliud quod tuo palato fimul ac guftiris, ſat ſcio arridebit mirifice,” 
h P. 281—283. i Pref, p. Ixviii, Ixix. 
| | ang 
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and his worth has long ago reached theſe Shades, and has put the 
« Ghoſt of Reubenius“ to an uneaſfineſs, to know how to return 
the obligations received from him, 

Narc. The Gods took care that J ſhould not be forgotten in 
the other world. Each Spring revives my flower, which pre- 
ſerves my name, and is the greateſt beauty in the garlands of all 
nymphs that lament my abſence. 

Ric. But the great Bentivoglio has more ſublime glory! 
What Emperors were flattered with when dead, that he has 
gained defervedly whilſt living.“ He is a ſtar already;“ and, 
if he proceeds in his learned labours, may become a conſtel- 
lation. He is reverenced by all, for being the“ new and riſin 
« ſtar,” and “ the brighteſt light of Britain &; whereas, Sir, for 
your flowers, a man may have a baſket- full of you in the market 
for fix pence. 

Nakc. Well, I will hide myſelf in the thickeſt ſhade of 
myrtles; there contemplate upon my own perfections, and every 
now and then in ſome neighbouring fountain (ſince I cannot fear 
a ſecond death) gaze upon my own beauty. Farewell, fond Cri- 
tick! Languiſh in thy misfortune ; ſince thou doſt not compre- 
hend my worth, which [ alone know how to value. 

Ric. Alas, he flies! And now methinks I begin already to 
repent of what I have done. How unſincere are all human plea- 
{ures ! Something ſtill intervenes, to tarniſh the luſtre of our 
triumphs, —1 may have gained the better of Narciſſus ; but then 
I grieve to think that, after his example, ſome day or other, even 


my friend Bentivoglio's ſelf- love may chance to be put out of 


countenance | 
* : 


Wo He VG 
DIALOGUE V, 


THE DICTIONARY. — 25 
HESYCHIUS-GOULDMAN. 


HesYCH. H, Brother Gouldman ! I am heartily glad to meet 
vou. You muſt have heard the news. Benti- 
yogho has vindicated the worth and honour of all Dictionaries. 


* Pref. p. Ixxix, Ixxxi. 
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He has read “ half of me ;” and has made © honourable mention 
« of me” in all his Works: he has “ reſtored me” in “ten 
'< thouſand places,” and “ collated me” with all the manuſcripts 
in the world but thoſe in the King of Poland's Library. Me- 
tGiinks you do not ſeem ſo pleaſed with the news as you ought to 
he. Are you not concerned for the wit, reputation, and honour, 
of one that can write a Dictionary? You ſcem as unconcerned 
as if you had no opinion of the matter. 

GovULDM. Pr'ythee, Brother Heſychius, do not trouble me with 
the ſtory of a fellow that has read your labours ; for I am per- 


ſuaded that he muſt have a very ſmall library, and little to do, that 


reads a Dictionary. 
HEsYCH., Not read a Dictionary! Why I knew a man that 
read all the volumes of Stephens's Theſaurus thrice over. 
GouLDM. I thought Dictionaries had been made, not to have 


deen read, but turned to. Beſides, ſome are too voluminous, 


There came out in Arabia, ſome centuries ago, a Dictionary of 
three or four Folio' s, which contains nothing elſe but the ſeveral 
parts of a camel, and the words that are properly uſed in the dreſ- 
ſing and equipping of it. Do you think it would be worth while 
to make one of equal bulk concerning -hor/es, for the uſe of the 
Europeans? How many grooms in The Meuſe, or jockies in 
Smithficid, do you think would read it ? 

Hes TCH. You are the moſt provoking ſhade that walks, 
What! no wit, breeding, complaiſance, politicks, knowledge of 
men and manners, to be learned out of Dictionaries? Prove it, 
,prove it. Hear him, hear him. 

Gourpu. I grant that all wit, arts, genteel and mannerly 
converſation, are contained in Dictionaries, juſt as they are in the 


phabet; and, in ſome meaſure, more properly, becauſe they i 


contain words: but then the joining of them is the art our 
Dictionaries will never teach a man; for, ſuppoſe I was to diſ- 
courſe in Politicks: my firſt word J find in your 119th page, the 
ſecond in the za0gth, and the third perhaps an hundred pages after. 
Now this as too much for mortal man to carry in his memory. 
HESYCH. So then you would have a man put words toge- 


gether properly, to make ſenſe of them! Very five! How then 


could I or my friend Bentzvoglio be Authors? But let me hear 
vou. as to the wi? of. Dictionaxics. 
Diſſertation on Phalazis,: 12/19, 
GOULDM, 


DIAL OO UE „. 137 


GouULDM. Why, I believe that the perſon who pretends to 
have diſcovered any wit, either in mine or yours. Brother, has 
found out more than ever we deſigned to teach him. 

Hes YCH. Aſtoniſhment } Does not more of 'Homer's wit ap- 
pear in his Euftathius and Didymus than in his Iliad ? and is 
not * Clavis Homerica” better than either, and Seberus's Index 
a wiſer book than any of them all? What man will not own 
that Erythrzus has done more ſervice to Virgil than Ogilby has 
by tranſlating him? | 

GoULDM. At the fame rate, I ſuppoſe, you will compliment 
me, and tell me, that the proper names at the end of my Die- 
tionary are a better Hiſtory than Hollingſhed, Heylin, and Howell 
all together. Now you ſee the uſe of my Letter H. 

HESsVYOH. Why fo they are! But can there be more wit than 
in any etymologv, of which you are full from all languages? 

GOULDM. Etymologies may indeed furniſh materials for quib- 
blers, punſters, and conundrum- makers: but theſe forts of wit are 
as much out of uſe as hammered money m. 

HEsSYCH. But I hope they will be in eſteem again, when my 
Works are reſtored by the hand of the great Bentivoglio.— But is 
not the order of a Dictionary admirable *? has not Julius Pollux 
a moſt incomparable fluency ? is not Harpocration an exquiſite 
politician? Meurſius's Gloffary of the Greek and Barbarous 
words moſt harmonious ? does not Paſſer contend with Schreve- 
lius, and Schrevehus with Paſfer, and both deſerve the conqueſt ? 
But you do not ſeem to have a juſt eſteem for your own Works — 
« Tanti eris aliis quanti tibi fueris,” as the Poet Calepin has it. 
Be ſure, think as well of your/elf for writing a Dictionary, as 
Bentivoglio does of himſelf for reading one; and the world mult 
think well of you. 


m Which few of the preſent age have ever ſeem. An act paſſed, 
Jan. 14, 1697-8, to prevent the further currency of any hammered filver 
coin in this kingdom, and for recoining ſuch as was then in being, In 
the preceding year, exchequer bills were firſt projected, 

> Dif. p. 4. | 
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„„ D-x: YL 
AFFECTATION OF THE LEARNED LADY, 
BELLAMFRA—CALPHURNIA. 


BeLL. OU ſeem, Madam, to have been ſtrangely delighted 
with the belles lettres whilſt you were in the other 
world. 

CaLPH. Why, truly, Madam, I was thought to have had a re- 

fiſh for them, and not to have becn ſaxs quelque goat in the belle 
manière. 
BELL. Reading may be allowable in our ſex; when we have 
little elſe ro do, eſpecially if the ſubject be div erting; but your 
toilette uſed always to be heaped with ſuch Books as frightened 
me to look into them. 

CaLyn. Having an acquaintance among the Learned, ſome- 
times I had ſpread before me the Works of Janſenius and M. 
Arnaud, Stephens's Theſaurus, Des Cartes, Caſaubon's Athenæus, 
Kircher, Lipſius, Taubmannus, with ſuch like Authors, and 
Manuſcripts innumerable. 

BELL. Indeed, Madam, you uſed to make an appearance 
abroad, as if you beſtowed your time in your dreſſing-room dit- 
ferent from other Ladies. 

CAL RH. I was ſo viſited in a morning by the Virtuoſi, Cri- 
ticks, Poets, Bookſellers ; ſo taken up with my correſpondence 
with the Learned both at home and abroad; that I had little time 
to talk with my Millener, Dreſſer, Mantua-maker, and ſuch illi- 
terate people. 

BELL. Such a levee for a Lady is not very common: but they 
who have had a capacity for ſuch ns muſt needs have been 
yery well entertained. 

CALPH. Oh, infinitely ! 'The contipany moſt charming! 1 
could have wiſhed, for your ſake, Madam, that you had under- 
food Latin and Greek I could have recommended to your ace 
quaintance ſo profound a ſcholar ! 

BELL. To what intent, Madam? 

CaLPH. Why you, Madam, were a perſon very nice and exact 
*n your dreſs, your table, and apartments. I have heard him, 
Madam, give uch a deſeription of a commode from a Satire of 

Juvenal, 
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Tavenal, that your Ladyſhip could not have found fault with the 
air of it. Then he illuſtrated the text with the comments of 
Lubin, Holiday, and others, to that degree, Madam, —“ compagi- 
bus altis ædificare caput,” Madam! Oh, charming! beyond 
any thing, even of the French, Madam! 

BELL. You are obliging to aſſiſt me in this matter; for 1 
ignorantly took the faſhion as I found it. 

CALPH. A gentleman came one morning With ſeveral various 
readings upon Vitruvius; and frem thence perfuaded me that the 
frame of my looking-glaſs was the moſt injudieious piece of arch& 
tecture that could be; that the baſes were Doric, the capitals 
Corinthian, and the architrave perſectly Barbarous : for which 
reaſon I went abroad without patches, till ſuch abſurdities were 
entirely mended and corrected by lus direction. 

BELL. I remember, in Don Quixote, one of my Authors, the 
Marquis of Mantua, when he had fworn'to revenge the death of 
his nephew Valdovinos, was not to cat on a table-cloth till he had 
performed it. But was not yours too fevere a' mortification fox 
the ignorance of your cabinet-maker? But prav, Madam, who 
was this knowing perſon ? 

CALPH. It was the great Virtuoſo Signior Bentivoglio, a per- 
ſon of the moſt known merit then breathing. I did nothing in 
my family without his direction. He has often taken his bill of 
fare out of Athenazus, and covered my table with the moſt ſur- 
prizing diſhes imaginable. Ordinary perſons content themſelves 
with modern ſoups ; but, after my acquaintance with him, no- 
thing but the black 4 Lacedzmonian broth ©” might be ſer before 
us. He gave the braveſt ſounding Greek names from Simon's 
« Art of Cookery” and the © Gaſtronomia, fuch onen, grou- 
lions, floios, and tots, to the end of every thing, that it was moſt 
charming. He made the moſt delicious bin? of the An- 
cients, far exceeding our haſty-pudding. I remember once, at 
the ſight of a piece of roaſt-beef, he repeated fach a rumbling 
deſcription out of Homer, of the beef ſent up to Agamemnon, 
that, I profeſs, my Lady Cornelia's children ran away frightened, 
long before the aelimela and mala aureay which the ignorant 
call “ the deſert,” could poſſibly be ſet on the table. 

BELL. I profeſs, Madam, I had rather have gone without 


n deſert,” nay, a ſecond courſe, than have had things with fuch- 
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hideous. names ſer before me. But, Madam, do learned men 
trouble themfelves about ſuch affairs as theſe are > 

CaLPH. Oh! Madam, „no man can be a Scholar without 
being expert in the whole method of Athenzus's Cookery.” 
What quarrels, Madam, do you think there have been between 
grave and learned men, about fpelling a Greek word, that has 
been only one ſingle ingredient of a patty-pan ! Pray read Athe- 
nzus, Madam; and you will be convinced of it. 

BELL. Surely, learned men will not quarrel about trifles ! 

CALPH. Oh! Madam, rather than any thing. Why, as I have 
read in ſeveral Authors, Timotheus, a Grammarian, upon a diſ- 
pute concerning a Greek word, laid his beard to a chechine q, 
with the great Scholar Philelphus. The old Gentleman loſt; and 


his adverſary was ſo unmerciful as to cut it off, and hang it upon 


his chair, as a monument of his victory. 

BELL. A cruelty, in my opinion, too inſulting. 

CAL PR. Oh! Madam, I had forgotten one thing: I moſt 
heartily beg your pardon. Bentivogho one day ſhewed' me the 


name of a pudding in one of Ariſtophanes's plays, which, if it 


were written at its full length, would be as long as your Lady- 
ſhip's tippet. | 

BELL. I fancy this outlandiſh way of furniſhing your table was 
the reaſon why perfons of quality avoided eating with you, eſpe- 
cially having company that diſcourſed fo much above them. 

CALPH, I was ſo involved in the Greek, that I proteſt, Ma- 
dam, I had entirely forgotten the neceſſary ingredients for lemon- 
cream and jelly of harts-horn. 

BELL. Perhaps that might be the reafon you appeared ſo ſeldom 
in the Park, and were fo very long before you returned a viſit that 
had been paid you. 

CaLPH. My day for the Ladies was but once a fortnight ; 
but every day for the Virtugi. But, pray, Madam, how did you 
ſpend your time, and fit yourſelf for converſation ? 

BELL. Why, Madam, my own affairs took up ſome part of my 
time; muſick and drawing diverted me now and then; I had 
ſometimes a faney for work; I now and then went to ſee a play, 
when I liked the company I went with better than thoſe I 
uſually found there; I made myfelf as cafy as I could to my 

4 Probably a Zechin, or Sequin, a piece of gold coined at Venice and 


ſome parts of the Eaſt, of about nine ſhillings valve. 
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icquaintance, and I have ſtill the yanity to think I was not diſ- 
agreeable to them And I did not find but ſuch of us as made 
out in civility what we wanted in learning, might paſs our time 
well enough in the world, 


Caryn, If you can ſatisfy yourſelf with ſuch trifles, I am 
your ſervant, Madam; and adieu! 


LEGS ESSE S 
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DIALOGUE vi. 
CHRONOLOGY, 


w. LILLY" THE ASTROLOGER—HELVICUS, 


LiLLY. HY, As matters go now with Chronology, it 
ſignifies nothing what we do. There is no value 
for exactneſs. To what end have we ſtudied > What becomes of 
our Decimals, Sexageſimals, Algorithms of Fractions, Parabo- 
liſms, Hy pobybaſms, Parallelopipeds, and Zenzes? When we 
ive flung away a day, nay, ſometimes a week, to preſerve the 
leaſt imaginary part of a moment, what honours are at laſt con- 
ferred upon us? Father Time may even beſtow his hour-glaſs 
upon what pariſh-church he pleaſes ; and next hay-harveſt, for 
yant, or ele diverſion, mow his way down from Paddington to 
Cumberland. 5 

HLR. Why in ſuch a paſſion, Brother Lilly ? 

LILL x. Brother Lilly! - Vou make very free with me. I am 
none of your Brother ! The great Bentivoglio may indeed call me 
Brother, ſince the publication of his eternal labours. He equals 


r Lilly, though known to be an impoſtor, had a penfion of an hundred 
pounds a year conferted on him by the council of ſtate. The Royaliſts 
tteated him with ridicule and contempt, He is the Sidrophel of Butler 3 
and Sir John Birkenhead, in his © Paul's Church-yard,” a facetious ſatire 
upon various books at that time well known, ſatirizes his almanack, where 
he mentions © Merlinus Anglicus, the Art of diſcovering all that never 
«4 was, and all that never ſhall be.“ Gataker, who well knew the futility 
of his art, calls him * blind buzzard.” He ſeems to have been checked 
by no ſcruples in promoting the rebellion z and indeed tells us himſelf, 
that he © engaged body and ſoul in the cauſe of the parliament.“ He was 
born in 1602, at Diſeworth, in Leiceſterſhire 3 and died June 95 1687. 
Vo. I. NM the 
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the Chronological Tables * that I yearly publiſhed ; and then he 
is ſo exact a' man at the original of a Sicilian city, that, amidſt 
never ſo great variety of Authors, he can tell you the man who 
Hid the firſt ſtone of it. There was not a. potter in Athens, or a 
brazier in Corinth, but he knows when he ſet up, and who took 
out a ſtatute of bankrupt againſt him. 

HELV. Why this is great learning indeed! 

LiLLY. Why fo it is, Sm. Do you know whether Thericles : 
made glaſs or earthen ware, or what Olympiad he lived in? 

HeLv. Truly, not 1! But do the forrunes of Greece depend 
upon it? 

LII Iv. Tlius you would encourage ignorance ! My Brother 
Bentivoglio and EF have ſtudied many. years upon things of leſs 
importance, ſome of which 1 ſhall name to you; as, that Carp 
and Hops came into England the ſame year with Hereſy ;— that 
the firſt Weather-cock was ſet up, on the tomb of Zethys and 
Calais, ſons of Boreas, in the time of the Argonautic expedition; 
chat Mrs. Furner brought up the faſhion of Yellow Starch i; 
—that the Sybarites firſt laid Roſe-cakes and Lavender among 
their linen; —that Sardanapalus was the inventor of Cuſhions, 
which never before this laſt century have been improved into eaſy 
Chairs, by the metamorphoſis of caſt mantuas and petticoats, to 
the ruin of chamber-maids.—And yet we theught our time well 
fpent, I muſt cell you. 

HEV. Are any of cheſe things in Vſher's « Annals,” or 
Simpſon's “ Chronicon?“ 

LIE Ex. Perhaps net. But we ſtand upon their ſhoulders, and 
therefore ſee things with greater exactneſs. Perhaps never man 
came to the ſame'pitch of Chronolegy as the muck-efteernced Ben- 
nvogho. He has gotten the true ſtandard by which to judge of 
the Grecian tine: He knows the age of any Greek word un- 
„les it be in the Greek Feſtament ;” and can tell vou the time 
a man lived in, by reading à page of his book, as eaſily as I could 


s See the Diſſertation. t Diſſertation about Thericlean cups. 

» Yellow ſtarch for ruffs, firſt invented by the French, and adapted to 
the fallow complexions of that people, was introduced by Mrs, Turner, a 
phyſician' $ widow, who had a principal hand in poiſoning Sir Thomas 
Overbwy. This vain and infamous woman, who went to be hanged in a 
ruff of that colour, helped to ſupport the faſhion, as long as ſhe was able. 
Je began to decline on her execution. See Granger, vol, ii. 8vo, p. 65. 


5 hee 
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have told an oyſter-woman's fortune when my hand was croſt 
with a piece of filver. 

HeLv. This is admirable ! Why then, it ſeems, words have 
their chronology and phraſes, their riſe and fall, as well as the 
Four Monarchies. 

LILLY. Very right; let Bentivoglio bur get a ſentence of Greek 
in his mouth, and turn it once or twice upon his tongue; and he 
as well knows the growth of it, as a vintner does Burgundy from. 
Madeira. 

HELv, For ſhame, give over. You and Bentivoglio are a diſ- 
grace to Chronology—which | 1s a ſtudy that has and does employ 
the care of the greateſt men in Church and State. Nothing can 
be of more uſe than the periods they fix, both for the illuſtration 
of Hiſtory, and the ſervice of Religion. But I muſt own, that 
the crockery-ware of Thericles does not fall under the notice of 
theſe grave enquirers. Confider farther, that men of true learn- 
ing will always be honoured, whilſt their mimicks are deſpiſed. 


SRL 


SET TT Uo VV was 
THE IMPOSTURE. - 
HERACLITUS—DEMOCRITUS. 


HERAC, LAS! alas! the world, it ſeems, continues ſtill the 
ſame! © Lies, miſtakes, cheats, forgeries, and im- 
* poſtures v,“ are publiſhed and defended amongſt the Learned, as 
much as ever !—-Alas ! alas! 
Democ. Chear up your ſpirits, old ſpark. The world owes 
half its eaſe, content, and happineſs, to deceit : 
« So to his cure we the ſick youth betray, 
« And round the cup perſuaſive honey lay ; 
„The bitter draught, thus by the boy receiy' d, 
« Preſerves his life for being well deceiv'd x. 5 
A coxcomb is the object of envy, rather than pity. When you 
weep, to ſee ſharpers impoſe upon his ſenſe, bullies upon his 
courage, and pedants upon his underſtanding ; he laughs at your 
tears, and I laugh at his follies. 


vw Diff, 239. 331. 374, &c. x Taſſo, from Lueretius. 
39+ 331, 339 * 2 ——_ 
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HERAC. Who without concern will confider that“ Pythagor:z 
« ſhould write verſes, and put Orpheus's name to them y 2” 
That“ Heraclites ſliould be fuch an impoſture as to counterfeit 
«Theſpis's Plays, and impoſe upon Clemens Alexandrinuz, 
« Pollux, and Plutarch, all together =?” Alas! the very © Laws 
c of Charondas and Zaleucus are fpurious cheats and foul im- 
& poſtures® ;” whilſt Diodorus, Stobæus, and ethers, have, a 
much as in them lay, contributed to the villany b. 

Doc. Defer your paſſion. The other fide of theſe propo- 
fitions may chance to be true, Beſides, you pafs no great com- 
pliment upon learning, when you would ſhew your learned men 
of antiquity to be either fools. or raſcals. You may eaſily gueſs, 
by this ſimile, what the generality of. bye-ſtanders- will be apt to 
de. upon this occaſion. 

HERAG. But O. Phalaris! Phalaris! Natwithſtanding the 
Diſſertations of Bentivogho, “the Sephiſt impoles his ſpurious 
„ Epiſtlos upon the world under his name;” and the Ex- 
aminer ©, who has undertaken his Defence, has met with a kind 
reception from the world: whilſt none complain, but I ard 
Bentivoglio. 

Democ. Whilſt life, ſyirit, and a great genius, ſhine through- 
out the Epiſtles ; and whilſt wit, judgement, and learning, go 
along with the Examiner; men will read them. In the mean 
time, dry your eyes; and aſſure yourſelf, your friend. Bentivoglio 
will never be uſeleſs fo long as there are any Grocers,—You 
ſeery more pale thaw ordinary all. of a ſudden! What is the 
matwex? | 

HE RAC. The ſtonk! the frone ! the ſtone. ! 

DEmoc. You canngp be troubled with that, ſince your ſhade 
can feel no pain. 

HER. It is the marble—that is the thing that grieves me. 

Pxxroc. Pray, what has this marble done? 

HzsRac. Time has devoured is. | 

DEMOC. If that be all, that is a thing common: to all marble. 

HERAC. Oh! but this which is caten is in the moſt material 
place for the purpoſe. For, without a man can make ſenſe of. 
Fporuniflha .... d.... arficho.... ndnw .... er 

Y Diſſ. p. 15. * P. 245 P. 334. db Diff, p. 335-376» 

c See“ Boyle againſt Bentley,” paſim. 
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A037 «+ ++ + &cd. and read whole lines where no letters can be 
ſeen, the age of Tragedy, which is “ an important matter e,“ 
can never be determined. 

DEMOC. You are much beſide the mark, old Friend, if you 
would have a ſtone legible. A Ruge marble would & ſell for 
« nothing,” if it had above a dozen letters on it. That is che 
« ſtone for money f, which requires ſpectacles, and an iron 
feſkew to make letters where a man cannot find them. It is not 
a Critick's buſineſs to read marbles ; but, out of © broken pieces,” 
to gueſs at them, and then poſitively to reſtore them. As the 
miſunderſtanding of this at preſent has cauſcd you ſome diſ- 
turbance ; ſo the coxtemplation of an Antiquary for the future 
may create you very good diverſion, 

HER AC. You ſeem not to have a juſt reliſh of Antiquity, 
whulſt I deplore thoſe irreparable loſſes which Time has occaſioned. 
Not a mortal now breathing knows “ the ſhape of Neftor's cup, 
« nor what were the diſputes of the Old Grammarians about it, 
« ſince the many Treatiſes which were written upon that ſubject 
« are now periſhed and ſunk in oblivion 83,” 

DE Moc. Well, I will procure you a Catalogue, from Benti- 
vaglio, of © ſuch Books as have been loft and are ſound, ſuch as 
© have been loft and are not found; and, in ſhort, of ſuch as have 
« neither been loft nor found.” But my heart will not break ſo 
long as there are ſuch Diſſertations remaining as, © The Hiſtory 
« of Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, and Tobacco.” —* The Theological 
« Collation, occafioned by the words Tirez, Mirez, Beuf, that 
« 1s, Take, Look, Drink, by the profound Scholar Adrian Vander 
6 Blict.” “ The Treatiſe of Northallerton Ale.” -The Interlude 
« of Ale, Toaſt, Sugar, Nutmeg, and Tobacco; with the Conteſt 
* of Toaſt, for having rubbed himſelf againſt Nutmeg.” Learn 
«to lie warm; proving the Neceſſity for a young Man to marry 
Jan old Woman.” —Thefe writings to me ſupply the Place of 

Fall Authors that have written about the ſhape of cups” ſince 
the reign of Saturn. 

HE RAC. Whilſt, in the mean time, my grief is infupportable ! 

DEuoc. Come, put off your chagrin; and take a little of my 
good-humour along with you, I W. Ml rail with you ® ; quibble 

with 

d Diff, p. 208. e P. 38g f Preface, 8 P. 115. 

h ceIf I ſay that graſs is green, or ſnow is white, J am ſtill at the 
courteſy of my Antsgoniſt; for, if he ſhould rpb his forehead, and 
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with you i; quote proverbs with you ; diſpute'with you!; pun 
with you; cut Greek capers with you"; tell a goffip's tale with 
you o; ſing a ſmutty catch with you p: any thing to divert you; 
and yet all ſhall be according to art, and the exat method of 
your Friend Bentivogho. I ſee you look ſour, and begin te 
frown upon me.— How true a ſaying is it,“ That one man may 


« deny it, I do not ſee by what uren 1 ould refute him.” Diſſ. 
» 40S, 
: i tc In a body of . any metaphor at all makes but an odd figure.“ 
P. 361.“ Mr. Boyle is pleaſed to call that Diſſertation my ſoft Epiſtle to 
« Dr, Mill, which is ironically ſaid for bard; and indeed, to confeſs the 
4c truth, it is too hard for him to bite at. P. 277. 
k Such a trade would have been as unprofitable as to carry ſilpbium 
« to Cyrene, or frankincenſe to Arabia, or coals to Newcaſtle. P. 351. 
1 4 It is as if ſome boy ſhould thus argue with his maſter : Pomum may 
« ſignify malum, an apple; and pemum may ſignify ceraſum, a cherry ; 
« therefore malum, an apple, may ſignify ceraſum, a cherry.” P. 20% , 
m «6 Stratonicus the Muſician made a quibble about it; for, as he once 
« was in Mylaſa, a city that had few inhabitants in it, but a great many 
« temples, he comes into the market-place, as if he would proclaim 
« fomething ; but inſtead of *Axgc1:, Auel, as the form uſed to be, he 
« ſaid, Aurel, Naw, which is ſo _ in Greek that it cannot be tranſ- 
«& lated.” P. 203. 2 
n “ Make room there; for I am „ a Fre chat! is enough to 
« ftrain a man's ſides with the violent motion. Pollux ſays of the dances 
« of women, they were to kick their heels higher than their ſhoulders: 
& and, in Phrynichus's way, friſk and caper, ſo as the ſpectators, ſeeing 
« your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.” It is hardly to be ſup- 
poſed that the inhabitants of the lately-diſcovered Southern Iſlands are con- 
verſant with Grecian manners; yet the females of Otaheite appear to have 
been well verſed in this ſpecies of dancing.—“ With a Diſſertation 
« concerning an error in Ariſtophanes, which has continued ever fince 
% Adrian's time, whether Phrynichus ſneaks like a cock, or rather frikes 
*. - ke a cock. A very material queſtion!” P. 264269. 
A certain goſſip of old, as the ſtory goes, would needs tell her 
6 OE what Jupiter once whiſpered to Juno in her ear. The com- 
« pany was inquiſitive how ſhe could know it then. But Mr. Boyle 
« would have anſwered for her, That they might as well aſk her how ſhe 
« came to know his name was jupiter. Fame, that told her the one, 
“ muſt tell her the other too. P. 224. 
p A Greek Song in Athenæus. They are the works of a woman to 


46 her lover, that he would riſe before her huſband comes home and catches 
ce them.“ P. 357. 


« ſteal 
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© ſteal a horſe with leſs danger than another look over the hedge !” 


Should I do any of theſe things of my own head, I know how 
I ſhould be cenſured, and what would become of me. But, 


when I a& under the. pretence of being * a great Scholar,” and 


the open protection of ſuch an authority as that of Bentivoglio, 
1 dare be as fanciful as * any Diſſertator of them all.“ 


+444 
DIAL 99DUSTs 
MODERN LEARNING? 
$IGNIOR MODERNO—SIGNIOR INDIFFERENTIO. 


Is arr W HERE have,you been, Moderno, in the name 

of wonder! Yeu make ſuch a hideous figure, 
and are ſo dirty, that no gentleman would come near you? What, 
has your horſe thrown you ? or what is the matter ? 


Mop. 


q Mr. William Wotton, an Engliſh Divine of moſt uncommon parts 
and learning, was born Aug, 13, 1666. He diſcovered a very extraor- 
dinary genius for learning languages at an age almoſt incredible; was ad- 
mitted of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, at leſs than ten years old; took 
the degree of B. A, in 16793 ; obtained afterwards a fellowſhip in St. 
John's; commenced B. D. in 1691 ; was made chaplain to the earl of Not- 
team, ſecretary of ſtate, who in 1693 gave him a rectory in Bucks. 
The next year he publiſhed the © Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning,” a ſurprizing work for a man of eight-and-twenty. A ſecond 
edition of this book being publiſhed in 1697, with Dr. Bentley's Diſſerta- 
tions annexed to it (as mentioned above, p. 139), Mr. Wotton was in- 
volved in the controverſy, Even Mr. Boyle allows, that © he is modeſt 
« and decent, ſpeaks generally with reſpe& of thoſe he differs from, and 
% with a due diſtruſt of his own opinions, His book has a vein of learn- 
« ing running through it, where there is no oſlentation of it.” (Boyle 
2gainſt Bentley, p. 25.) It is well known, that he fell under the laſk 
of Dr, Swift; which put ham on writipg © A Defence of his Reflections, 
* he. | ind, with a third corrected edition of the Reflections, 
in 1705, His firſt publication as a divine (a ſermon againſt Tindal's 
Rights“) appeared in x706 and in 1707 he obtained his Doctor's degree. 
From diffculties in his private fortune, he retired into Wales in 1714 j 
and acquired ſuch fxi1 in that language as enabled bim to undertake the 
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Mop. The matter! why * I have been in a ditch.” 

INDiFF. By ſome accident, I ſuppoſe. 

Mop, Accident! no, you know. better ſure than that, Gen- 
« tlemen of my eſtate, fortune, education, parts, and learning, do 
« not ufe to go into a ditch by accident, but choice. There has 
« been more true experience in Natural Philoſophy gathered out 
« of ditches in this latter century, than Pliny and Ariſtotle were 
« maſters of both together; though one was of the firſt quality in 
x Rome; and the other was maſter to he founder of the third 


Wh * Monarchy ". r. 


Ixpirr. But what may have been your 8 in this 
« ditch ?” 

Mop. Why, I hive been e huming for tadpoles, and have had 
very good ſport: only at laſt the rain diſturbed it, juſt as I had 
found out the ſeat of their animal ſpirits, 

*'INDIPF;' Is'it not a little too ſoon in the ſeaſon for tadpoles ? 

MoD. Something too ſoon; but a man is ſo ſatiated with the 
winter-ſports within doors, as rat-catching, mouſe-flying, crevice- 
Jearching for ſpiders, cricket-diſſeFing, and the like 5; that the 
ſpring leads us into the fields upon Its firſt . ee 


publication of the « Lon. of Hoel Dha ; 2 which be did not live to finiſh, 
dying Feb. 13, 1726, at Buxted. The book was publiſhed in 1730, by Mr. 
William Clarke (afterwards chancellor of Chicheſter), who had married 
his daughter, and, by the Doctor's intereſt, had obtained the living of 
Buxted ; which is now enjoyed by his only ſon, Mr. Edward Clarke. 

r « This is what our age has ſeen ; and it is not the leſs admirable be- 
cauſe all of -it perhaps cannot be made immediately uſeful to human life, 
It is an excellent argument to prove, That it is not gain alone which 
biaſſes the purſuits of the men of this age after knowledge; for here 
are numerous inſtances of learned men, who, finding other parts of 
natural learning taken up by men who in all probability would leave 
little for after-comers, have, rather than not contribute their proportion 
towards the advancement of knowledge, ſpent a world of time, pains; 
and coſt, in examining the excreſcenees of all the parts of trees, 
ſhrubs,' and herbs, in obſerving the critical times of the changes of all 


44 ſorts of caterpillars and maggots; in finding out, by the knife and 


microſcopes, the minuteſt parts of the ſmalleſt'animals ; examining every 
crevices and poring in every ditch z in tracing every inſect up to its 
original egg; and all this with as great diligence, as if they had had 
an Alexander to have given them as many talents as he is ſaid to have 
6 e to his Maſter Ariſtotle,” A os p. 313, 314. b 
7 P. 312» InDIFF ? 
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In pirr. Pray, Sir, have you not ſome diverſions peculiar to 
the ſummer ? 
Mop. Oh! yes! infinite, infinite! Maggots, flies, gnats, 
buzzes, chaffers, humble-bees,'awaſps, grafs-boppers, and in a good. 
year caterpillars in abundance. 

INDIFF. I thought ſome of theſe things did harm, eſpecially 
maggots and caterpillars, 
Mop. How extremely a man may be miſtaken that has not 
learning! The moſt uſeful knowledge imaginable may be ga- 
thered from them by a Philoſopher. - © Goedartius and Swam- 
% merdam became eminent for this buſineſs. ' Goedartius has 
« given exact hiſtorics of the ſeveral changes of great numbers of 
« caterpillars into butterflies and worms, and maggots into flies, 
« which had never before been taken notice of as ſpecifically 
« ditferent i.“ 


IxpIrr. You inform me of things I was not ſo well verſed in 
before. 

Mod. A friend of mine has ſtudied “ all thoſe excreſcences 
« and ſwellings which appear in ſummer-time upon the leaves of 
« tender twigs, fruits, and roots of many trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, 
from whence ſeveral ſorts of inſects ſpring, which are all cauſed 
« by eggs laid there by full-grown inſects of their own kinds u.“ 
Another friend of mine has made . many obſervations upon in- 
« ſets tliat live and are carried about upon the bodies of other 
ie inſects v; and oftentimes upon the bodies of rational beings : 
whence he has given admirable reaſons, why idle dirty boys ſcratch 
their heads, and beggars ſhrug their ſhoulders. © “ He has exa- 
« mined likewiſe abundance of thoſe inſects which are believed 
« to be produced from the putrefaction of fleſh ; thoſe he found 
« to grow from eggs laid by other inſects of the ſame kinds x. 
He told, me they were a very prolific and voracious ſort of animal; 
and that, as for their eggs, a a butcher would not give a groat for 
ten millions of them, 

INDIFF. So that, it ſeems, the Ancients eat their meat as ſoon at 
they had killed it; but in after ages the women, not being ſo., 
good houſe-wives, left the“ maggots of putrified meat” to be 
diſcerned by the glaſſes of their huſbands ! 


Reflections, &c. p. 30, 11. v P. 310. * Ibid, 
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woe DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
- Mop. You feem to ſmile. 


InDiFF. I proteſt, Sir, I am as grave as the things vou diſ- 


courſe of will poſhbly give me leave. You may imagine I am 
better bred than to laugh at a man that talks RY as you do, 
in my conſcience. 

- Mop. 1 am very glad to find you fo well diſpoſed. “ For 1 
& think that all theſe excellent men do highly deſerve commenda- 
tion, for theſe ſeemingly uſeleſs labours; and the more, ſince 
et they run the hazard of being laughed at by men of wit. For 
nothing wounds ſo much as jeſt; and when men once become 
& ridiculous, their labours will be flighted, and they will find 
« few imitators. Hor far this may deaden the induſtry of the 
« Phalofophers of the next age, is not eaſy to tell y.“ 

IX irg. 1 hope I ſhall be no occaſion of fo. great a miſchief 
as © che deadening the induſtry of the Philoſophers” in a defign 
fo truly noble. But, pray, fince you have been ſo kind to inform 
me, let me underftand ſomething farther concerning the know- 
ledge. of the Ancients; for I hitherto took them to be © men of 
letters. 

MoD. Scarce that, Sir; for I take Grammar to be neceſſary 
in the firſt place. 

Ix Dir. Certainly, Sir. 

Mod. Now I ſuppoſe it will be granted, that, if @ franger 
underſtand the language of a native better than the native him- 
ſelf, he ought.to be preferred to him. Now I dare confidently 
afonm, that the Scholars of latter ages, as Sanctius, Scioppius, 
& Caninius, and Clenard, have given evident proofs how well 
they underſtood the Greek and Latin tongue. Beſides, there 
are abundance of Grammatical Treatiſes, fuch as Scholia upon 
« difficult Authors, Gloſlaries, Onomaſticons, Etymologicons, 
4 Rudiments of Grammar, and the like. From all which, there 
t ſeems reaſon to believe that theſe Criticks may have under- 
& flood grammatical conſtruction of Latin, as well as Varro and 
« Cæſar; and of Greek, as well as Ariſtarchus or Herodian 2.“ 

InDiFF. I had always ſuch an honour for Cæſar, that I 
thought he was beyond being compared with Scioppius. But, 
if it is fo, I ſhall reſt contented, _ 

Mor. It cannot well be otherwiſe, ſceing there has been extra- 
ordinary induſtry uſed in theſe latter ages; infomuch that 
y ReftcQtions, &c. p. 27. 419. 2 P. 58. 
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volumes have been written againſt ſome letters; and in favour 
4 f H and Z, that were in difficult circumſtances. 

InDIFF. I am glad thoſe letters got the better; for I have als 
ways had a particular reſpect for them. 

Mop. As for Cæſar, poor gentleman! he is not fo much to 
be blamed: for he did what he could, conſidering the age he 
lived in. But that age, which others think ſo great for learning 
and empire, lay under ſeveral apparent diſadvantages; for I have 
often read Xenophon, Polybius, Tully, and Tacitus, to ſee what 
rags might have been among the Ancients : but I cannot find 
(though I learn from Terence they had ſome) what uſe they put 
them to. It is demonſtration that they made no paper of their 
« linen rags *;” and Cæſar, when he had ſubdued France, and 
wrote his Commentaries, could not have printed them, if he would 
have pawned his conqueſts. 
 InpiFF. Were they ſo-unhappy in all other matters? 

Mop. Yes, Sir; I really pity the Ancients, as to their opficks, 
divinity, tobacco, cyder, coffee, punch, ſugar, and ſeveral other 
things, of which they were ignorant. 

* InDIFF. As how, Sir, I beſeech you? 

Mo. It is undoubtedly to be believed“ that ſpectacles were 
& not ancienter than Friar Bacon d;“ inſomuch that it muſt be 
a great loſs to learning, when old. gentlewomen could not record 
their receipts to poſterity. Beſides, it is certain © that Monfieur 
«© Nuck firſt found out how the watery humour of the Eye may 
te be and is conſtantly ſupplied; for he diſcovered a particular 
« canal of water, ariſing from the internal carotidal artery, 
„ which, creeping along the {clerotic coat of the eye, perforates 
& the Cornea near the pupil, and then, branching itſelf curiouſly 
« about the Iris, enters into and ſupplies the watery humour c.“ 
INDIE. The moſt ignorant may apprehend this very eaſily. 

Mop. To paſs by the © Philological Learning of the Moderns d,“ 
I cannot but pity the Ancients as to their Divinity. They did 
& not make controverſies ſo eaſy as the Moderns ; and the Fa- 
« thers;! eſpecially St. Chryſoſtom, ſeem to have been but indif᷑- 
« ferent Preachers.” 


| Inpiry, Hold, Sir, I beſcech you! Do as you pleaſe as to 


ether things: but do not intermeddle with Religion. I, who am 


2 Reflections, &c. p. 15. P. 189, 190, 0 F. . 
4 P. 374. See chap, xxix. throughout. 
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a Layman, will as ſoon give you leave to publiſh Apollonivy 
Tyanzus. But, pray Sir, to proceed, let me hear what you have 
to ſay as to their tobacco. 

Mop. “ Certainly, that tobacco ought here to be mentioned, 
can be queſtioned by none who know what a delight and re- 
& freſhmen it is to fo many nations, ſo many ſeveral ways. 80 
4c that, from Virginia and Brazil, we may be aſſured that the 
% modern huſbandry is a larger, if not a more exact, thing than 
« the ancient. It is ſtrange. to think what inconveniences 
they were put to: Socrates was forced to ride upon a hobby- 
Horſe, and Scipio and Lælius to play with bounding-ſtones ; ; 
becauſe none of them had the happineſs « to blow a pipe with 
their neighhours. 

Ixoify. This was We hard for men of their quality ! 

Mop. It was the fault of their gardens. 

InNDIFF. I thought © their gardens had been extremely fine, 
r being ſpacious plots of ground, fitted and ſurrounded with 
# ſtately walks of plantanes, built round with portico's, finely 
paved, noble rows of pillars, with h{h-ponds, aviaries, foun- 
c tains, and ſtatues f.“ 

Mop. This is true. But then, © where were their Auriculas, 
„% Tulips, Carnations, Jonquills, Narciſſuſes, and that almoſt 
4 infinite diverſity of beautiful and odoriferous flowers that now 
* adorn our gardens? Beſides, we have no reaſon to think they 
« underſtood much of that beautiful furniture which Dwarts 
and Evecr-greens afford us 8,” 

Ixpirr. Their gardens then could never have been pleafant ! 

Mod. Impoflible ; when, inſtead of the ſweet-ſmelling Holly, 
the ſhady Juniper, the beautiful Houſe-leck, the moſt fragrant 
Box-trees in pots, they (like our Englith anceſtors) had nothing 
but huge Walnut, Cheſaut, and Warden-pear and Pippin-trees, in 
their orchards, as high as their garret windows. But to return 
to tobacco: their want of that ſpoilt all their wit, judgement, 
and induſtry ; for, conſequently; they could have no fobacco- 
boxes, tobacco-floppers, or ſnaff-boxes, all which are the teſts and 
indications of a man's genius. A large tobacco-box ſhews a man 
of great and extenſive trade and converſation ; a ſmall one, well 
japanned, fhews a gentleman of good-humour, that would avoid 
ſinoakang for the ſake of the ladies, and yet, out of complaiſance, 
he Rellections, &c. p. 298. P. 302 8 P. 394» 3 
oed 
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does it to oblige the perſons he converſes with. So, as to fo 

pers, if made of the Royal Oak, it ſhews loyalty ; Glaſtonbury- 
rhorn, zeal extraordinary; a piece of pipe, humility ; ſilver, pride; 
black-thorn, adverſity; and the uſe of the little- finger, if the be 
be well-lighted, great patience. Snuff-boxes were likewiſe want 
ing to the Ancients; fo that I cannot imagine how they could 
well have a beau among them. The largeneſs of a ſauff-box is 
a great recommendation to a young gentleman. I knew a perſon 
who got a great fortune by the merit of the ſpring and joint of 
his ſauff-box ; the charms of it were irreſiſtible. I would fooner 
take my character of a man from the engraving, painting, enamel- 
ing of his /zuff-box, and the choice of his orangerie and bergamar 

than from his diſcourſe and writings. | og 


INDIFY. I could not have thought the Ancients had been ſo 
barbarous ! | 

Mop. Why then, Sir, J muſt declare frecly, that I take them 
to have been the moſt mitcrable people in the world. For as for 
coffee, the moſt wholeſome and pleaſant liquor in the world, 
they had not * one drop of it; which was the reaſon why Cato, 
one of their wiſeſt men, was ſo often overtaken with “ his wine h. * 
Indeed, what was an Empreſs without her Zea-table ? what con- 
verſation could ſhe have? I have known ladies that would not 
have rivaled Statira in the favour of Alexander, if they mighs 
not have had their quart of chocolate in a morning. But then it 
was impoſſible for the Greeks or Romans to have had any good 
Sca-commanders, ſince they could not have had any agua vitæ or 
brandy ; © for the Arabs fuſt extracted vinous ſpirits from fer- 
e mented liquors.” 

IND1FF. But then they had a vaſt afflucnce of other delicacies 
for the uſe of human lite. 

Mop. Truly but moderate as to them ; for, in the firſt place, 
« they had no cyder; at leaſt the method of chuſing the belt ap- 
« ptes, ſuch as red-ſtreaks, was unknown to them l.“ 

Ixbirr. Why then 1 had rather have been Under: ſheriff of 
Herefordthire, than have had the univerial votes of the Roman 
Senate to have been Proconſul of Afia | 

Mov. But I will ſuppoſe they had ſcveral delicious daintics. 
Let what did they all fignify without“ Sugar, which they did 


h Reflections, &c. p. 298, 209. ip. 296. 4 
& 20% 
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« not know how to prepare k.“ Apictus was a man that under- 
Rood eating after their faſhion l; but it was coarſe and ungenteel. 
Nothing that could be called a et- meat came to his table, 
Nay they were ſo unhappy, that, when Cleopatra treated Antony 
with that which they then reputed to be luxury, © ſhe was not 
e able, when he came in bot, to make him a cool tankard ;” nay, 
the. had not / an orange or lemon”. to her veal m; no a good 
glaſs, of © ſmall-beer- or. oat-ale” at the table; no “ roſe-water 
to her codlings n;“ no“ China 'orange” for her deſert, nor 
W m———— to- waſh with after dinner. 

INDIFF. Theſe things would put any perſon into a paſſion ! 
I ſhall..cndeavour to wait upon you ſome other time, to learn 
more of ſo kind an inſtructor. 

Mos. I ſhall be glad to communicate (though it were a large 
Volume of this kind) to the publick upon occaſion. In the 
mean time,; I think 1 have demonttrated, from the ditches, crevices, 
tadpoles, ſpiders, divinity, catterpillars, opticks, maggots, tobacco, 
Flies, oranges, lemons, cyder, coffee, and -linen-rags, of the Moderns, 
that “ the extent of knowledge is at this time vaſtly greater than 
it was-in former ages . | 
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THE DISSERTATOR, 


MAC FLECKNOE—DECKER. 


Decx. OU ſeem thoughtful, Brother Flecknoe. 
| FLECK. Yes, I am thoughtful. 
Dex. What may you have been doing ? 


FLECK. Doing! Why the ſame as other learned men do. 1 


have been ſtudying a great while, and doing nothing; for, to tell 


k Reflections, &c. p. 217. 


1 This ſvbjeR is prettily enlarged upon in Lord Lyttelton's Nineteenth 
Dialogue; between Aeicivs and DazTEXEvur, of famous memory 
as Epicures. 

S RefieRions, &s. p. 305, n P. 204, 305. 3970 P. 405. 
| you 
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you the truth, Brother Decker, I have been conſidering why the 
world ſhould think my Poems or-your Works to be dull. A 

DECK. Why, if I had had the advantage of French dancing- 
maſters, Italian eunuchs, and fine ſcenes, my Plays might, for the 
ſenſe of them, have taken as much as ſome modern Operas. Bur, 

Our aged fathers came to plays for wit, 

And fat knee-deep in nutſhells in the pit. | 

« Coarſe hangings then, inſtead of ſcenes, were worn; 
| „ And Kidderminſter did the Stage adorn p.“ 3109 
And then Jonfon and the reſt of the Criticks were all my ene- 
mies; but I took heart of grace, as well knowing that Criticks 
were the ſcourge, and I the top: 

&« For, as a top will ſpin the more you baſte her; 

So, every laſh they gave, I wrote the faſter 4.” 
But what think you of the great Critick Bentitoglio ? 

FLECK. Why, I think my Epigrams to be as witty as thoſe 

he has retrieved from “ his manuſcript Anthology :” only the 
ſenſe is more obſcured by the Greek, and mine hes more' open, 
becauſe they are in my native language. Would any one bur 
turn my verſes into Greek, I would play them againſt ever a 
Callimachus, Dioſcorides, Simonides, or Nofhis, of them allt. 1 
have taken the pains to tranſlate one or two of them that are mus 
admired by Bentivoglio. 
Deck. I have been upon the ſame Author. I have read 
above a hundred pages of him, about“ the age of Comedy and 
« Tragedy :” and, as we Wits are apt to be fired with emula- 
tion, fo I have made ſome few notes towards an Eſſay, endea- 
vouring at “ a Diſſertation concerning Puppet-ſhews : which Re- 
marks I will cblige you with, if you will pleaſe to communicate 
one of your Epigrams to me. 

Fl. ECk. You know, Brother, I cannot deny you any ching. 
Sir, the caſe was this : Callimachus made an Epigram,'as it was 
ſuppoſed, upon a Shipwreck. © The learned Madam Dacier 
« was betrayed into this miſtake, by the Greek word epeithox ; 
„ and ſo was the Cretick Bentivoglio *;” till at laſt, by the ſaga- 


© Þ Prologue to © The Generous Enemy.“ 
4 Epilogue to © The Maiden-Queen.“ By a Perſon of Honour. 
r Pref, p. lix. Diff, p. 209. 233 302. 356, 355» 45%, 459% = 
b Pref, P+ lixy 
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city of his parts and the ſtrengtli of his genius, he found out th# 
Callimachus did not write upon a ſhipwreck, but a ſalt-/eller ; 
and that Eudemus muſt not be ſuppoſed to be delivered from 


« ſtorms at ſea; but that, owing a great many debts, he paid them 
« off, by living ſparingly upon bread and falt, the diet of poor 
« people; and, in memory of it, he dedicated his ſalt ſeller to the 
« Samothracian gods. The Epigram, he ſays, is very ingenious ; 
and the humour lies in the double-meaning ; and likeneſs of ſome 
Greek words, and the whole is a parodia. If you pleaſe, you 
mall have a tranſlation that I have made of it: 

« Eudemus, eating little ſalt, ſet free 

From great and dangerous ſtorms of uſury, 

« To Samothracian gods, like honeſt feller, 

« Preſcrv'd by ſalt, here offers his ſalt-ſeller.” 

Decx. I ſuppoſe Eudemus was a countryman ; and cherefort 
you uſe the word eller rather than fellow, out of choice, . not 
becauſe the rhyme conſtrained you to it. 

FLECK.. You take me right. 

Deck. Well, if we were not of neceſſity to commend the wit 


of the Ancients, eſpecially when reſtored by learned hands, I 


could have admired one of your Epigrams as much as this. 
Since you have been ſo obliging, I muſt perform my promiſe, 
although I have made but a ſmall ſketch, concerning Puppet-ſhews : 
« It is wonderful to think that we ſhould have fo little an account 
« among the Ancients of a matter of ſuch moment : no periods 
« of time fixed, no marble extant, nor any Manuſcripts, concern- 
« ing theſe little machines which approach human nature in the 
« next degrees to monkies t. I have often reproved the negli- 
« gence of the magiſtrate upon this occaſion, that no memorials 
« ſhould have been kept in their public archives: no, not ſo 
much as in the Pie-powder-court u at Smithfield. J am ſenſi- 
% ble that, when 1 print my Diſſertation, I ſhall detain the 
Reader very long upon this ſubject, though I hope the pleaſure 
« and importance of it will excuſe the prolixity v.“ When fair 
% Roſamond firſt appeared as a puppet, there was nothing betwee it 
« her and the ſpectator, to hinder or amuſe the eyc- ſight x. Sandy's 


t Puppet-ſhews, Diſſ. p. 309. 
u Which was inſtituted to regulate diſputes in fairs and markets. 
3 Dif. p. 30g. x Schol. Ariſt. Herhæſt. 
| % water-works 
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te water-works at firſt had the ſame ſimplicity; but the water 
« flowing perpetually gave the ſpectators great diverſion. Afﬀters 
« wards. firings were found out by Devaux, and ſeveral other 
« ſcenes were introduced : the French court was repreſented, 
% ſarabands were danced; and Punch appeared, with quick and 
« lively motion in his eyes, activity in his geſture, and vivacity 
© of wit in his expreſſions J. Devaux increaſed the ſtature of 
the puppets, to almoſt the bigneſs of children; but that was 
« after he had repreſented that admirable deſign of © Lowe in a 
« pipbin 2: though I muſt confeſs that, after this, the Dutch 
« fight was repreſented, and ſeveral men of war were ſunk, with 
„their admiral, in an open ciſtern, Afterwards, as the luxury 
« of the age increaſed, they brought artificial butterflies upon 
« the ſtage ; and ſerpents iſſued from Punch's eyes, to the amaze- 
ment of the ſpectators 2. Then Sedgemore came to the public 
« view ; guns in miniature managed the attack; and bells, of 
the bigneſs of thoſe at horſes-ears, proclaimed the triumph. 
« Thus they ran on to excels, and conſequently to poverty and 
« licentiouſneſsÞ : till at laſt the operator was forced to ſnow 
« brozyn paper inſtead of white ; and Merry Andrew, who managed 
« the mob without doors, was ſent to Bridewcll, for making 
free with his betters. All this I deſign to illuſtrate with infinite 
ſcraps of loſt Authors, and innumerable quotations; 

FLECK. The deſign is moſt admirable. When you publiſh, T 
will be ready with a copy of encomiaſticks, In the mean time, 
let me repeat you another Epigram. | 

DEecx. You know at all times how-to be agreeable. 

FLECK. There was one Noflis, a Poetreſs little known in the 
world, who might have lain {till in obſcurity if Bentivoglio had 
not diſcovered her. He found out, “that ſhe was a Locrian; 
« that ſhe lived about the hundred and fourth Olympiad. Her 
*« mother's name was Theuphilis, and Cleocha was her grand- 
mother c.“ 

'Decx. Great diſcoveries ! of a greater family! 

FLECKX. Nay, farther, © ſhe, had a daughter called Melinna ; 


„or ſhe might not have a daughter ſo called, as a Mſ. Epigram 


« ſeems to ſhew : for it is poſſible ſhe may mean there another's 
daughter, and not her own.” This Epigram Bentivoglio com- 


Y Suid. in Prat, 2 Schol. Pin. Tzetz. 1 Plut, Athen. 
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mends for its fingular elegance. I have endeavoured that it may 
Rot loſe any ſpirit by my verſion. : ; 
« Mehlinna's ſelf ! How charming is the face, 
„How ſoft the look, how tender every grace 
The daughter's features do the mother's ſtrike, 
« How fine for parents to have children like !” 
Decx. Why this is the common flattery of the midwife at ey ery 
goſhping ! 
FLECK. Beſides, the Epigram contradiCts the known Proverb, 


| « That boys ſhould be like the mother, and girls their fathers, if 


© born to good fortune.” Indignation hereupon flung my Muſe 
into this ſarcaſtic Epigram : 
« Melinna is fo like her mother, may be 
It may forbode no Kindneſs to the baby 
« Boys ſhould be like the mother ; girls ſhould rather 
If they would fortune have) be like their father.” 
DECK. Since you have obliged me ſo much, Brother Flecknoe, 
1 cannot but communicate to you another Eſſay of mine, con- 
cerning. Strolers : © Greece is happy that it can ſettle the time 
„ when a Stage was fixed by ÆEſchylus, and Theſpis's cart became 
« to. be diſuſed 4%. But it is not ſo with the Britons ; for indeed 
% their Stage has never been ſo managed, but that ſtrolers or am- 
&« bulatory repreſentations have had great ſhare in their inter- 
« lndes e. The Waſſall“ has been as ancient as the Saxons f 
It is a Lyric poem, compoſed in honour of the good-man and 
dame of the family. Sometimes it entered into affairs of ſtate, 
« and fang. ef King Henry and the Miller; the Amours of King 
„Edward and Jane Shore, together with her Maisfortunes b. 
e Sometimes it ſpake of heroic actions, as Chevy Chace and 
ee the London Prentice h. It generally concluded with the praiſe 
« of hoſpitality and good houſe-keeping; and preſenting one 
% bowl of liquor, in hopes of having it repleniſhed with an- 
« other i, It was fung by one voice, ſometimes relieved by a 
«* ſecond; and. oftentimęs perſons of leſs ſkill were able ſo to 
4 join: as to fill up the Chorus. The, Ode began at the veſtibule 
„or porch of each conſiderable Farmer in the Pariſh; and the 
6 Epilogue was generally performed, with inced-pyes and roaf- 
C « beef, in the hall of the ſame manſion k. Afterwards, when the 


d Plut. e T ety, . „ # Verheg, . .-- . & Athen. 
k Suid, i Schol. Aiſt, * Longin,, I 


* 
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e 179 
« Pariſh-clerks of London ! had for a great while together ated 
* ſeveral interludes ; the Clerks and Sextons of the villages m 
« thought themſelves not to be outdone in ingenuity, and there- 
fore revived that diverſion of Mumming, the original of which 
eis obſcure, at lealt muſt be ſearched for in Germany, where it 
continues in perfection. Theſe appeared with maſks and un- 


« uſual habits, left otherwiſe the meanneſs of their perſons might . 


« take away from the character of thoſe they repreſented. The 


« aftors ſeldom more than three; they generally went firſt to che 


lord of the manor, their vlacy of action in the parlour, and 
their reward uſually enlarged with plumb-porridge and cold 
« pudding. Another ſort of Interlude is the acting of Proverbs n: 
« jts antiquity is obſcure; it is an extempore Drama, the number 
« of its actors uncertain. They generally conſiſt of the children, 
« ſervants, and tenants of a family; and their reward good chear 
„ in general. There are very few of theſe, if any of the two 
« Jatter, committed to writing. The two former ſeemed to have 
« a ſtated time, as Chriſtmas, for their performance; the latter to 
have been occaſional, as wit and good-humour offered. The 
« Whitſun-ale ſeems to have been of the next age to the Waſſail o. 

« The lord and lady, their hall, their hoſpitality of cakes and 
« ale, their ſon, their pages, their organs, added extremely to the 
6 grandeur of their performance; their place of action generally 
« ſome barn or out-houſe, for the conveniency of reception; not 
« but that the whole company go round to the neighbouring 
gentry, where the action, beſides the moris- dancing, ſeems to be 
® mono-profope ; the whole hes upon my Lord's ſon, who raiſes 

« mirth by Proverbs, Riddles, Comic and Satirical expreſſions p, 


« not without the applauſe of his parents and their pages. The 


* rewargl is generally cool ale, with borage and ſugar, gammon of 
« bacon, and new cheeſe-cakes. But to come to the more perfect 
„art of the Stage. Our Anceſtors, knowing what they were 
«wanting in, generally contrived their Drama ſo as to have leaſt 


need of decoration ; of this ſort is Gammar Gurton's Needle,” 


« where the whole epztrope, or turn of affairs, depending upon 
« Hodge's being pricked with the needle in his leathern breeches, 
« fayes the trouble of coſtly ſcenes and machines. © Grim the 
« Collier of Croydon,” though of later date, yet had the ſame 


| Rymer, m Cato de Re Ruſtica, n Mr, Ray's Proverbs. 
o Verſteg. P Spel, Gloſſ. 
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advantage: and conſequently both were ated in any place, 25 


« there was occaſion. 6« Criſpin and Criſpianus“ coſt ſome more 
trouble: the Princes could ever borrow their tools from any 
« journey-man ſhoe-maker ; but then the robes and decorations of 


« the Queens and Nobles were forced to be carried up and 


« down in Kknapſacks. Notwirhftanding the Stage had been ſet- 
« tled for many years, yet the art of ſtroling did and will {till con- 
« tinue : nor has Shakeſpeare thought i it unfit to introduce it as 2 
beauty in his Play of © Hamlet.” Nay, in theſe later times, the 
« New-market company has diverted corporation after corpors · 
tion; and, for the uſe of the Town-hall, placed the Mayor, his 
lady, and offspring, in the ſide- boxes for nothing. Bateman 
« has net difdained to go from Smithfield to Southwark, and 
« often down to Sturbridge. Nay, greaten perfons have, from 
« the glories of the Theatre, retired i into the country; where the 
66 Kings of Brentford have been forced in the Rehearfal to come 
« in the common way, for want of clouds to come down withal; 
« and the famous Orhello, together with his "Father Brabantio in 
« a callico night-gown, have pleaded their cauſe before a Venetian 
« Senate, aſſembled in a place little bigger than a parlour-chim- 
40 ney.” I have ſhewn you my draught.; which I deſign to il- 
Juftrate with the Chronology of each Play, and an account of 
ſuch Interludes as have been acted upon the ſtages of NMounte- 
banks ; which had infallibly been loſt, if they had not been col- 
lected into one volume, by the induſtrious Ms. Kirkman 4, about 
the middle of this laſt century. 

Drck. Very natural, I prbteſt. You will arge che world 
extremely with theſe works. 

FLECK. Well, Brother Decker, , Ter d us remain in Hopes. Who 
knows what time may de, as ts then retrieving or gaining a reputa· 
tion? You have uſed hard words ; - and they may ſtir up the 
ſpirit of fome perſon, in times to come, to write a Schollaſt upon 


4 Francis Kirkman, beckſeller, and partner with Richard Head. He 
was famous for publiſhing plays, farces, and drolls; and dealt as largely in 
grollery of various xinds as Curl did in bawdry and Nebfayky. Kirkman, 
indeed, had no objection to trading in the former commodity, if he 
thought it would turn the penny. He has given us Memoirs of his dun 
Life, and probably led the way to John Dunton. He alſo publiſhed 4 
"book, called „The Wits, or Sport upon Sport,” with his head prefixed 
It is inſeribed, % F, K. citizen of London,“ ranger, vol. IV. p- 58. 
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you as well as Ariſtophanes, and that may be a Rival to che labo- 
rious Tzetzes. Who knows but I may have the fate of Noſhs ; 
and ſome Library-keepers, among his” duſt, finding me out of 
print, may oblige the world with a new edition of my works, and 
diſcover that wit and elegancy which was denied me by my 
cotsmpoxaries 
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DIALOG UE Nr. 
SHEWING THE WAY TO MODERN TRETERM ENT. 


SIGNIOR INQUISITIVO—DON SEBASTIANO DES Los 
MUST ACHIEROS—SIGNIOR CORNARO—MUSTAPHA. 


IN EP RAY, gentlemen, have a little more patience with one 

another ; you do not imagine the danger that may be in 
quarreling here amongſt the ſhades below. Let me be ſo happy 
as to compoſe the difference. | 

SEB. To take the right-hand of a perſon of my quality! _ 

CorN. To affront a perſon that has made ſuch a figure in the 
other world as I have done ! 

Inq. Dear gentlemen, I believe neither of you knew the other's 
quality. It is uſual here, where Death makes us all equal, and 
where I ſhall be glad to make all friends. I long to know to 
what perſons I am about to do ſo good an office. 

SEB. Then, Sir, I do let you know, that I was Don Sebaſtiano 
des los Muſtachieros, a favourite and prime miniſter to Cardinal 
Porto-carero, that great Prelate, who hath diſpoſed of ſo large 
a ſhare of the univerſe, and is the padronè of the greateſt monarchs, 

CoRN. Why then I likewiſe let you know, that I was Signior 
Cornaro. My friend was the preſent Pope Innocent XI. He has 
been beholden to me for many good offices done him, both before 
and fince he came to the papacy ; nor durſt any man in Rome 
have affronted me. 

Inq, Why then, gentlemen, we of this world may hope to 
ear ſomething of importance from the other, when two ſuch 
great miniſters arrive here. 

SEB. I muſt own, I have received returns of gratitude from 
the Cardinal, for the ſervices I have done, which were daily ; but 
the frequency of them did not make them the leſs regarded by 
his Excellency. O heavens ! how often have I ſmoothed thoſe 
hairs, which the cares of ſo great a monarchy had ruffled! and 


q This is printed as a © Dialogue of the Dead,” though of a different 
ſpecies from the preceding TE N. It was publiſhed long before the others; 
but the preciſe time does not appear, any nearer than that it was in the 
Pontificate of Innocent XI; which began in 1689, and ended in 1697. 
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how have I ſtiffened and exalted the ſame muſtachios, to the 
terror of his enemies !—T have eaſed that mouth which is the 
oracle of the Indies; and, when the mines of Potoſi could not 
have ſent relief, by the extraction of one ſingle Male, too ſmall 
to be called a tooth, I have raiſed new harmony in all his fibres. 
By ſuch great actions I firſt gained his eſteem, till, being aftet- 


wards received into his privacies, I envied not the ſtate of a 4 
Grandee; who miglit cover before the king, but muſt have been 1 
uncovered to me, if he hoped for any admittance to the Cardinal. | 

Corn. It is true, Sir, you have done ſervice in the world. 1 


But what is chat like having been placed in Rome, the ſeat of 
empire? By my friendſhip, Cardinals have been able to tread the 
Vatican, and there undertake the protection of crowned heads; 
which might have ſunk, had not I eradicated thoſe painful ex- 
creſcences which hindered the progreſſion of their patrons. Am- 
baſſadors have often waited in the papal anti-chamber, till this 
hand had performed its due operation upon that toe, before which 
even their maſters in their utmoſt grandeur muſt fall down and 
venerate. 

Inq. How happy am 1, after death! Tn the other world, I 
might have ſearched long enough before I might have found out 
Cardinal Porto-Carero's tooth-drawer and Pope Innocent's corn- 
cutter together at one interview. But, fince I have that good 
fortune, pray let me know which way, from ſuch beginnings, 
you might riſe to the height of empire, as I perceive both of you 
have done ? | 

SRB. Eaſily, Sir, very eaſily. 

Corn. Aye, Sir, very eaſily. 

SeB. But you muſt think we had our methods. I began firſt 
with my fellow-ſervants and tradeſmen—his razors had the worſt 
ſort of ſteel in them—his ſcifiars were dear, and of no uſe—lus 
waſh-balls not perfumed, and intolerable—but he had ſerved his 
Eminence many years, and I might he too bold in finding fault 
with him.—When this takes, then I begin my management at 0 
home — Diego does not come with the water — Jaccomo has not £4 
made the lather — Franciſco never bruſhes the combs. 2 

Inq. Very political ! “Little ſervices moſt oblige great per- 1 
« ſonages,” ſays a learned Author. 4 

SEB. Thus I make footing for my own creatures; never ſuch 8 


perfumes as thoſe of Don Balthaſar — Don Fernandes goes him- } 
N 4 ſelf 
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ſelf for all his ſnuff to the Indies—never ſuch a diligent creature 
as the little Jaquinello—Ricardo is never abſent, 

Corn. It is very true that a ſettled miniſtry muſt depend upoh , 
the friendſhip of inferiors. 

SEB. In a little time, my creatures had a correſpondence from 
the Cardinal's beard to the very foot uf the ſtair-caſe, Accord - 
ing to the cue, his Eminence has not flept well to- night; he 
ſeems not to be in good humour ; nothing has been called for, 
But my little miniſters never carry any thing from me but what 
is fatal. Yourcare left you ſhould diſturb his Eminence ſhall be 
interpreted as your negle& of duty; your fear of his bad humour 
| ſhall put him into one. Thus commanding at home, I extend my 
powers abroad, and great perſons muſt be ſubje& to the ſame 
laws as their inferiors; and when I can diſpoſe (though but in 
appearance) of ſuch private minutes, there is nothing in publick 
but muſt fall under my power. 

Inq. Had I received your inſtructions in the other world, I 
might have much improved upon them. But, Signior Cornaro, 
you ſeem thoughtful. 

Corn. You have been diſcourſing how much ſmall things 
may be improved; and I have been caſting up how much I have 
been able to make of a corn. When the world was intent upon 
the Pope's counſels, to ſee which he would moſt incline to, either 
the intereſt of the Auſtrian family, or elſe of France, in relation 
to the Spaniſh Monarchy—he calls to me one day, “ Signior, 
« T have occaſion to make uſe of your fidelity. But dare you 
tc bear ſcandal? dare you endure the cenſure of the world, and 
« that as long as I _ think it convenient for my ſervice ?”— 
„Any thing,” cry I, “ may it pleaſe your Holineſs ! ſo you 
Know it ta be i — ”— Why I muſt be indiſpoſed for ſome 
« time,” ſays his Holineſs, I dare not truſt my phyſicians, leſt 
« they ſend me ſomething that may really diſpatch me, But thee 
« I can truſt; thou ſhalt ſuffer me to give out- but ſtay, here 
% are a thoufand crowns for thee — that, as thou wert cutting 
* my corns, thy Knife ſlipt, and made a wound fo uneaſy to me, 
« that walking may be dangerous.” —It was done; for who darcs 
diſobey his Holineſs ? I had immediately the whole concourſe of 
Rome about me. „ Is it not enflamed, moſt noble Cornaro ? 
© When will he be able to walk? when to give audience? I 
% haye a petition ; and ſhall be ruined, if not delivered within 
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« theſe two days. Is nothing to be done in private, honeſt 
« Signior?“ What with Cardinals, Secretaries, Imperial and Spa- 
niſh factions, receiving preſents, and inwardly laughing at their 
folly, I was ſo far wearicd, that I had almoſt reſolved to un- 
deceive them. You may obſerve. what a ſmall thing, in outward 
appearance, his Holineſs made uſe of to gain time, till he could 
ſee the various turns of affairs in the European ſtates, ſo as ta be 
able to regulate his own counſels, | 

SEB. Fair and ſoftly, good Sir! I cannot ſay that I did fa 
much good but I occaſioned an equal proportion of diſturbance 
by as ſmall a matter, Being, by various methods too numer- 
ous to relate, admitted to Cardinal Porto-carero's cloſet, I one day 
ſaw a paper, beginning, © In the Name, &c.” by which 1 ſup- 
poled it the Cardinal's will : and the hopes of a legacy made me 
double my diligence. The Cardinal ſome days continued wri- 
ting ; and I going in to ſnuff the lights, he complained of his 
pen, and bad ine mend it. Now that very pen (if all be true as 
the world ſays fince) may have diſpoſed of Spain and both the 
Indies. Hpwever, it was not my buſineſs to enquire who made 
the late King of Spain's will. But it was happy for me: I had 
all the pretenders to preferment under Philip the Fourth to wait 
upon me in a morning. Vice-roys were my companions. * When 
« will his Eminency ſtir? Is he long a drefling? Who ſpeaks to 
te him firſt as he comes out of his cloſet ? Could not you wliſper 
& him? Might not %s make you my friend?“ 

Corx. Undoubtedly, Sir, you knew that, whilſt he was dreſ- 
ſing, was the propereſt time to accoſt him. I have heard of 
a great Empreſs, Semiramis, who commanded ſuch mighty 
armies, that ſhe was forced to wear man's cloaths, to avoid 
the ſolicitations of her court-ladies : for, before that, ſhe had 
not a pin ſtuck in her but what coft her a province, nor a lock 
curled but what coſt her two; and that, as women went then 
and go now, was pretty chargeable dreſſing every morning. But, 
bleſs me! wlio comes here? On my word, he has been terribly 
handled. 

Musr. Yes, indeed, ill enough handled ! I left my maſter's 
careaſe floating in a river, and have made the beſt of my way 
hither to provide for him. 

Iyq. Pray, Sir, who may have been your maſter ? 
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4 MvusT. Why, Sir, he was the late Mufti of the Ottoman Em- 
5 * 5 pire. But the mob were pleaſed to dethrone the Sultan *, to force 
1 : > . 

5 away the Grand Vizir, and to do an extraordinary favour for my 

be © 1 1 
1 maſter, and more than ever had been done to a Mufti before; 
5 . * 


(3 
5 : 
5 
-Þ 

4 
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0 that is, to murder him, drag him about the ſtreets, throw him 
into a river (and, thank their civility !) to throw me after him. 
Ing. Pray, Sir, what poſt might you have borne under him? 
Mus r. Poſt, Sir: — What poſt, Sir !--Why eyery poſt, from 
dis cook to his receiver-general. Sir, I was a true ſervant fitting 
. for a great man, and ready to exccute every thing that his power 
might command, or his appetites deſire. My maſter, Sir, loved 
money; and had all the laws, both human and divine, of the 
Ottoman Empire, to diſpoſe of; and conſequently had the fale of 
them : and, as I told you juft now, I was his ſervant. The mob 
thought the Mufti was covetous, though I never found him fo ; 
and called me © his money-bag maker :” for, it is true, by edu- 
cation, I was a French taylor; but, not liking the trade, I ran 
; away, was taken captive, turned Turk, had a kind maſter, under 
14.5 whom I made many a penny by interpreting the Alcoran : and 
135 I hoped to have retired with what I had to Italy; and there, as 
I was circumciſed, to have ended my days in peace, under the 
6 notion of a Jewiſh broker.—But it is ordered otherwiſe. 
þ IxqQ. Well, I will retire, ſince my two late acquaintance have 
1 got ſo good a companion. Truly, three very famous men have ; 
= found out three very hopeful miniſter! However, the poor fel- 
pu Jows were not to he blamed; fince they only uſed the readieſt 
f | means to modern preferments. 
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"| s Solyman III, who was depoſed in 1691, was ſucceeded by Achmet II. 
= Hence this Dialogue appears to have been written in that year. 
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Tu 
N N G 5s 
In the Year 2698. 


After the Ingenious Method of that made by Dr, 
MARTIN LisTER to PARIS, in the ſame Year, &c. 


Written originally in French, by Monſieur SoxzIkRE; 
and newly tranflated into Engliſh. ; 


2 The“ Journey to London” may, if conſidered, ſeem a vindication 
of our own country; and may ſhew Britain as much preferable to France, 
as wealth, plenty, and liberty, are beyond tortoiſes hearts, champignons, 
and moriglio's; or the raifing of two millions and two hundred thouſand 
pounds in a few hours is preferable to any coins of Zenobia, Oedenatus, 
and Vabalathus, 

Dr, K1nG's Preface to his Miſcellanigs, 
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Dr. King facetivufly afcribes this-traveſtig to Mr. Sorbiere, who 
had given an account of England, ful! of miſtakes and miſrc« 
preſentations, altogether trifling, and almoſt unintelligible ; which 
* makes Dr. Liſter rival, eſpecially for the clearneſs of his ex- 

reſſion, elegance of his deſcription, and ingenious choice of his 
Fabjefts, he witty irony runs through the ſeveral parts of Dr. 
Lifter's Journey, in the order in which they lie in the firſt edition. 
Bur, if Dr. King had waited a little, he. would have been ſupplied 
with further matter of ridicyle. Dr, Liſter pybliſhed a — 
edition of his Journey in 1699; wherein, upon occafion of his 
« Synopſis Conchyliorum,” printed at London in 1685, - folio, 
he tells the following ſtory, which he had barely mentioned in 
p. 104, of the firſt edition, ſufficiently replete with vanity : 
* Monf. Clement, Deputy Librarian to the King's Library, 
4 having ſhewa me the Synopſis, I told him, I was: ſorry to ſee 
« in there, and wondered how he 'came by. it; for it was, I af- 
* ſured him, but a very imperfect trial of the plates, which 1 
< had difpofed of to ſome few friends only, till I ſhould be able 
« to cloſe and finiſh the deſign; which I now had done to my 
« power, and would redeem that book with a better copy at my 
return to England. — Phe Reader (conn es be) will 40 
«© me the vanity, i I tell him, that this was no inconſider- 
« able preſent, even for fo great a prince as the king of France 
ce for that, beſides the time that it took me up (ten years at leaſt} 
ct at leifure hours, to diſpoſe, methodize, and figure, this part of 
« Natural Hiſtory, it could not have been performed by any 
« perſon elfe for lefs than 2000- pounds Sterling, of which ſum 

yet a great part it Rood me in out of my private purſe.” 
BiQGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. 
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t 6 1 
MONSIEUR SORBIERE®* 
wo THE 


R R 
AM reſolved to make no apology for this © ſhort aceount 
« of the magnificent and noble City of London,” where 
you will meet wich “ nothing offenſive.“ And 1 think'T 
have obſerved every thing that is remarkable in it. It would 
have been unpardonable in me, to have omitted any matters 
which the curious might be. deſirous to know, having an 


S2 „ «2 


inimitable pattern from one of that country lately e, who, 

for 

A, ſhort : adeount of the real Serbiere has been already given, 
P. 13. 8 


- 


Dr. Martin Liſter ==-Thiis eminent Phyfician and Natural Phi- 


-loſopher was born 6f Vorkſhire parents, ſettled in the county ef 
-Buckiugham, about 1638. He was ſent to St. John's College, 
"Cambridge, and obtained the degree of B. A. in 1658; and at the 
Reſtoration, in 1660, being a zealous Loyahft, was appointed 
Fellow by a royal mandamus. Two years afterward he pro- 
-cecded M. A.; and, applying himſelf to Phyſick, travelled for 
improvement to France about 1668. He ſettled at York, in 
167, and followed his profeſſion with great ſucceſs. Employ- 
ung his leiſure hours on ſubjects of Natural Hiſtory and An- 
tiquity, he was choſen F. R. S. and in that learned body became 

very remarkable, by the great number of papers he communĩcated 

to them; near forty of which are printed in the Phil. Tragſ. 

from Ne 25 to No 685 incluſive, containing obſervations in Me- 

tsorology, Hydrology, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Anatomy, 

Pharmacy, and Antiquities. He had before publiſhed ſeveral 

treatiſes upon Natural Hiſtory. In 1683, his friends prevailed 

on him to come to London ; and, being created M. D. at Oxford 

-Sy diploma, March 11 that year, he was ſhortly after elected a 
= Fellow 


* * 
y 
4 - 


fix months; and, on 
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for the clearneſs of his expreſſion, the elegancy of his de- 
ſcriptions, as well as ingenious choice of his ſubjects, de- 
ſerves a particular ſalulation from all the admirers of the belles 
Ertres in the univerſe. 

I might here take an opportunity to beg pardon of the 
Engliſh, for my miſrepreſentations thirty years ago d: but 
it is to be hoped this Book will make my peace with that 
nation. The following pages © will ſhew you the conſidera- 
ble heads I deſigned to treat of And now I have paid my 


devoirs at the entrance, I will not importune you any 
longer.“ 


Fellow of the College of Phyſicians. In the younger part of his 
- - Life, he ſpared no pains in ſearching after natural and antique 
curioſities, traveling into ſeveral parts of England, particularly 
the North, for that purpoſe ; but, his health being impaired 
after twenty- ſix years ſpent in this purſuit, and the buſineſs of 
his profeſſion engaging h of his time, he confined himſelf to 
a more ſedentary life, and drew up his medicinal obſervations, 
. which he publiſhed, undef the title of “ Exercitationes Medi- 
-6 cinales, in 1697. The next year, attending the Earl of Port- 
land in an embaſſy to as court of France, he ſtaid at Paris about 
is return, publiſhed an account of his 
Journey, containing obſervations on the ſtate and curioſities of that 
- metropolis. Theſe, being thought minute and trifling for a man 
of letters, -produced this pleaſant traveſtie from . our truly hu- 
- mourous Author. In 1709, he was appointed ſecond phyſician 
in ordinary. to Queen Anne; an honour he enjoyed not long, 
dying in February, 1911-12, oppreſſed with age and infirmities. 
The moſt valuable of his works is his“ Synopſis Conchyliorum,” 
in two volumes folio, which are chiefly engraved from the 
drawings of his two daughters, now in the Aſhmolean Muſeum. 
This book has been lately re-publiſhed, with 1 ch. ITS I by 

Mr. Huddesford, keeper of that Muſeum. 

$ Alluding to the Journey of the real Sorbiere, 
© See the Index annexed to this little Tra, 
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A JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


6c 1 i HIS tract was written chiefly to ſatisfy my own curio- 
« fity p. 1f;” and, being “ in a place where I had litt 
* to do,” I thought fit to write a Book for. ſuch people as had 
idle time enough upon their hands to read it. “ The Engliſh 
nation value themſclves upon” a plain honeſty, joined with 
hoſpitality. Theſe make them courteous to firangersz but they are 
not very eaſy with their curigſty. For they do not © build and 
« dreſs moſtly for figure,” p. 1, © as the French, who are cer- 
« tainly the moſt polite nation in the world, and can praiſe and 
court with a better grace than the reſt of mankind.” 
I did not intend to © put on the ſpectacles, p. 2, of „ The 
e preſent State of England,” written by Dr. Chamberlain; nor 
any ſurvey of the ſame : for, truſting to my eyes,“ I had a mind 
to ſee without them.“ 
„But, to content you, Reader, I promiſe not to trouble you 
& with ceremonies, either of ſtate, or church, or politicks,” ibid. 
for, though I met with an Engliſh' gentleman, who profered to 
ſhew me the princes of the blood, the prime miniſters of ſtate, the 
lord mayor and other officers belonging to © a city of ſo immenſe 
« a greatnefs as that of London;“ yet I refuſed the civility; and 
told him, © that I took more pleaſure to ſee honeſt John Sharp 
& of Hackney, in his white frock, crying, Turneps, ho! four 
« bunches a penny! than Sir Charles Cotterel making room for 
« an ambaſſador; and I found myſelf better diſpoſed and more 
« apt to learn the phyſiognomy of a hundred weeds, than of five 
« or fix princes.” P. 3. ; 
« ] arrived at London, after a tedious journey, in bad weather; 
« for I fell fick upon the road, and lay dangerouſly ill of the 


« tooth- ach.“ P. 4. 


I believe I did not ſee the tithe of what deſerves to be ſeen; 


« becauſe for many things I wanted a reliſh, particularly for 
« paintiag and building: though I confeſs the grandeur of a 


f The pages of reference throughout this trat correſpond to Gmilar 
paſſages in Dr, Liſter's * Journey to Paris,” 


city 
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city chiefly confiſts in buildings ; and I verily believe London to 
be one of (the inoſt beautiful and magnificent in Eutope.” P. f. 
It is alſo moſt certain, that the common people of London 
live diſperſed in fingle houſes ; “whereas, in Paris, there are from 
<:four:to ive and to ten menages, or diſtin families, in many 


* houfes ? from hence I infer that, as to che commanalty, 


Paris: may be more populous than Londen,” althougli perhaps 
their dwell ing may not be ſo whole ſome and cleanly. 

'T found the houſes ſome ofihewn ſtone entire, ſome of brick 
ac ,h free tone” -as the Cron Tavern upon Ludgate Hill, 1 
and che corner · houſe of Birchin Lane,” and ſeveral others. P. 7. 

Divers of tlie citizens houſes” have pott- cochers, to drive in a 
4 cacαh, r a gart either ; and conſequently have courts within, 
« and. moſtly:ramiſes to fet them up. Such perſons as have no 


' ort=cachers, and zonſequently no courts or remiſes, ſet up their 


xoaches-atother. places, and let their horſes ſtand at livery, P. 8. 

The cellar windows of moſt houſes are grated with ſtrong 
c bars of iron,” to keep thieves out; and Newgate is grated up 
to rhe tap, | to keep hem in. Mhich muſt be a vaſt expence !” 
Ibid. 

« As the beaf:ruam magnificent: without,” ſo they furniſh them 
within accordingly. But I could not find that they had any 
"6 bureaus: of ivory.” Pg. 

"Upon viewing the braziers and turners ſhops,” I found it 
true, What my countryman Monſicur Juſtel formerly told me, 
Hat, according to his catalogue, there were near threeſcorc 
6: utenſils and conveniences of life more in England than in 
4 France.“ But then the Engliſh, ſince the breach of their com- 
meree with Franee, lie under great neceſſities of ſeveral com- 

modiries fitting for the eaſe and ſupport of human life, as “ coun- 
+« terfeit pearl necklaces,” p.142, fans, tooth-picks, and tooth»pick- 
"caſes ; and -efpecially prunes, the calamity of which has been fo 
great for ten years laſt paſt, that they have not had 1 to lay 
round their plum-porndge- at Chriſtmas. 

I muſt, to give a faithful account, deſcend even to the kennels. 
4 The gutters are deep, and lain with rough edges, which make 

« the coachcs not to glide cafily over them;” but occaſion an 
employment for an induſtrious fort of people, called kennel- 
rakers. 
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4 The ſquares in London are many and very beautiful, ” as St. 

James? „ Soho, Bloom ſbury, Red-lion, Deyonſhire © none of the 
« largeſt,” and Hogſdon © not yet bniſhed. way 4 

But chat which makes the dwelling i in this city very diverting, 

« is the facility of going out into the fields ;” as to Knight(- 

bridge, where is an excellent ſpring-garden ; to Mary le bon, 


where is à very good bowling-green ; ; Iſlington, as famous for 
cakes, as Stepney or Chelſea is for buns. Ibid. 


But to deſcend to a more particular review of this great city, 
« I rhink it not amifs to ſpeik firſt of the ſtreets,” p- 11. 

There are “ coaches” in the ſtreers, ( which are very numerous ; 
&© but the fiacres are not hung with double ſprings at the four 
« corners, which ſ prings would inſenſibly break all jolts,“ p. 12. 
So that I found the caſe altered in England; and I, that had 
rather ride in a fiacre at Paris than in the eaſieſt chariot of a Lord 


Ambaſſador ; to my great aſtoniſhment, at London, found that in 


a hackney coach there was © not a jolt but what affected a man ;” 
from whence I drew theſe ſurprizing concluſions : Firſt, “ that a 
« hackney i is a miſerable voiture; and next, © that a man may 
be more tired in an hour in that, than, in ſix hours riding in 
my Lord Ambaſſador's eaſieſt chariot.” 

I ſaw a boy that had harneſſed two dogs, which drew a ſmall 


voiture with a burden in it; and I ſaw a little Maſter in a little 


vinegrette, e drawn along by two boys“, much bigger than him- 
ſelf, and . puſhed behind by a maid.” Theſe © I was willing to 
« omit, as thinking them at firſt ſight ſcandalous, and a very jeſt ; 
they being wretched bufineſſes in \fo magnificent a City,” p. 13. 

Finding “ that neither poſt-chaiſes S nor roxillions were in uſe 
«in London;“ I told them of them how both horſes pull, 
« but one only is in the thilles; how the coachman mounts the 
* rouillion, but for the chaiſe he only mounts the fide horſe ; 
« and that they might be. introduced to good purpoſe.“ But 1 
found the Engliſh curioſity ſo ſmall, that I did not ſce any 
rouillion made during my fix months ſtay in London. 


The firſt coach ever publicly ſeen in England was the equipage of 
Henry Fitz-Alan, who became earl of Arundel in 1543, and died in 
1579. That vehicle was invented by the French j who alſo invented che 
poſt=chaiſe, which was introduced by Mr, Tull, ſon of the well-known 
writer on huſbandry. Granger, vol. I. p. 193. The preſent age is alſo 
indebted to France for the introduction of the diligence, Y 
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« As. for their recreations and. walks; St. James's Park 13: 
&« frequented by people of quality ;” who, if they have a mind 
to “ have better and freer air, drive to Hyde Park,” where is a 
ring for the. coaches to drive round; and hard by is Mrs. Price's, 


where are mcomparable ſyllabubs. Out of the other parts of 


« the town,” they go-to Hampſtead and Cane Wood (an admira- 
ble place for nuts, as Mother Huff's for bottled ale), “ ſcarce 
any fide amiſs,” p. 14. I had almoſt forgotten that in St. 
James's Park “ are many ſeats, for the entertainment of all 
© people, the Lacqueys and mob exceptcd ; but of this more here- 
6 afrer..” 

ce Tt is pretty to obſerve how the magiſtrates indulge the inha- 
7 bitants of this great city, by this ſmall inſtance ;” for whereas 
a in Paris the King has cauſcd the citizens to take down their 
e ſigns, and not to exceed a ſmall meaſure of ſquare ;” in Lon- 
don, they may be of what meaſure they pleaſe, even.to a monſtrous 
bignels h; as my great curioſity obſeryed, in the ſign of the Ship 
Tavern, and the Caſtle Tavern in Fleet-ſtreet, which has almoſt 
#bſcured the Sun; and barbers hang out poles of a great huge 
length, almoſt as long as a mizen-maſt, p. 16. 

* There are a great many public Inns in London, where lodg- 
« ings are to be let;” as the Bull Inn in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, the 
Saracen's Head in Friday-ſtreer, the White Horſe in Fleet-ftreet, 
and others. But, befides theſe, there are divers other places ſo 
called; as Clifford's Inn, Clement's Inn, Lion's Inn, &c. where 
ſeveral ! Gentlemen,” practitioners of the law, reſide. © This 
a ſeems as it were to denote” that heretofore Attorneys might 
lodge in © Public Inns” as well as other © ſtrangers.” 

In the. river of Thames, both above bridge and below, are 
* vaſt numbers of boats, of wood, hay, charcoal, corn, wine, and 
« other commodities.” When a froſt comes, there are not ſo 
many. But, when a thaw comes, they are often in danger of 
« being ſplit and cruſhed to pieces ;” and, upon my word, © there 
„have been great loſſes to the owners of ſuch boats and goods” 
upon theſe occaſions, p. 17. The reaſon why there are more 
boats below bridge than above, is becauſe there is a Cuſtom-houſe, 


h Whether it be with a view to excel our polite neighbours or not, is 
immaterial ; but theſe © figns of monſtrous bigneſt“ are in the preſent 
age totally annihilated, 


which 
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brooms, gingerbread, tobacco, and a dram of the bottle, bo ! 
Above bridge, 1 is a vaſt boat, with a houſe upon it, and a garden 
in the garret; and further up the river, at Chelſea, is a land- 
ſhip, very large, built on purpoſe never to go to ſea. 

There are“ beggars” in London, and people whoſe neceſſities 
force them to aſk relief from ſuch as they think able to afford 
it; p. 20. 

But there are no“ © Monks, who declare againſt marriage.” 
And a certain learned perſon told me, that he did not like 
&© {ſtarved Monks ;” but that he was for © free marriage ; „aud 
that “ the flcſh-carers will ever defend themſelves, if not beat 
« the lenten men.“ Therefore he was entirely for propagation, 
« that men might be like the ſtars in the firmament, or the ſhells 
e and ſand upon the. ſea-ſhore,” p. 21: and ſo, notwithſtanding 
any circumſtances of life, age, or fortune, ſhould marry; and 
that it was. as prudent in an old man of threeſcore and ten, as 
in a youth of one and twenty. 

There is a great deal of noiſe in this city, of public cries of 
6 things to be ſold; and great diſturbance from pamphlets and 
46 hawkers: The Gazettes come out twice a week, and a great 
© many buy them.” When a thing is loſt, they do not, as in 
Paris, put © a printed paper on the wall :” but, if it be of ſmall 
value, the bell-man cries it; and if it be a thing of greater mo- 
ment, as for example a Lap- dog, &c. then they Be it in the 
advertiſements. 

The ſtreets are lighted all the winter; but there is an imper- 
« tinent uſage of the people at London, not to light them when 
the moon ſhines.” They ridiculouſly defend themſelves, by 
faying they can ſee by moonſhine, and have no more reaſon 
to hold a candle to the moon than to the fun. « There were 
* three young gentlemen of good families, in a frolick,” went a 
icouring, brogc the lights,” and were ſent to the Counter; 
« and could not be releafed thence without diligent application 
* of friends,” and paying g varniſh to their fellow-priſoners, p. 23. 
*'Fhe avenues to the city, and all the ſtreets, are paved with 

O 2 „ pebdlesy 


195. 
which brings into the King of England a revenue able to defend 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas againſt any enemy whatſoever z and che 
reaſon why there lie ſo many hundred large veſſels of all ſorts; 
and of all nations, 1s becaufe they cannor get through bridge, 
beigb! and there are a great many light boats, loaden with 
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« pebbles, flints, and rag-ſtones ; and there is great care to keep 
« them clean. In winter, for example, upon melting of the 


t ice, you ſtrall ſee all the prentices and porters up in arms, 


with brooms and paring-ſhovels, **ſo that, in a few hours time, 
« all parts of the town are to admiration clean and neat again to 
« walk on, p 24- 

& could heartily with” I had been at London “ in ſummer,” 
td have ſeen whether they have © more duſt” at London than in 
Paris, 25. have notwithſtanding, in my curious enquiries 
after © duſt,” found that there are many duſt-carts about the 
town; and there are feveral women that take delight, and, as I 
have heard, pay money to ride in them. A fine lady about the 
town was taken thence ; and, upon her change of clean linen, took 
vpon herſelf the title of Clinderaxa. 

There are ſeveral ſtatues, at Charing-Crofs, in the City, and 
at the Exchange: but my reliſk being not for Art, but Na- 
ture, as I have before declared, I think fit to meddle with them 
as little as I can. 

1 happened to go with a lady to Hyde Park Corner, where in 
an open area we ſaw ſeveral naked ſtatues ; at which the, © out 
of a fond humour, or hot fit of devotion,” p. 29, took ſome 
offence. I told her, © Cicero ſomewhere fays, that ſome of 
«the ancient wiſe men thought there was nothing naturally ob. 
« ſcene; but that every thing might be called by its own name,” 
p 30. She told me, I was making an apology for talking 
obſcenely. I replied, No; but added, © Why ſhould nudity be 
& ſo offenſive, ſmce à very great part of the world yet defies 
« cloaths, and ever did fo; and che parts they do moſt affect to 
c cover, are from a certain neceſſity only?“ Fbid. At which the 
bluſhed ; and I, for the fake of further diſcourſe, began a long 
itory about Roman cloaths ; and told her, “a Roman was as 
& foon undreſſed as I can put off my gloves and ſhoes: for he 
« had nothing to do but to looſe the girdle of the Tunica, and to 
« draw up both his arms from under the Tunica,” p. 31; and 
he was in bed immediately: whereas I had a hundred fatigues to 
undergo, as unbuttoning my collar, untying my knee-ſtrings, 
and ſeveral other things that would make a man imparient to 
think of. I told her likewiſe it was “ after the firſt ages of the 
4 Commonwealth,” that they found out the invention of“ putting 
« a ſhirt next the ſkin,” ibid.; that as for ruffles and ſteenkirks, 

7 «they 
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« they were never added in the very ſplendour and luxury of the 
« Empire,” p. 32. I continued my diſcourſe, that © I much ad- 
* mired I could never meet with a ſtatue in London, but was 
« cloathed with a tega pura, and no repreſentation of a bullated 
4 ane,” ibid. I told her, that the Romans indeed “ wore flannel 
« ſhirts; but, in my mind, a fair linen ſhirt every day is as great a 
«+ preſervative to neatneſs and cleanneſs of the ſkin,” as going to 
the Bagnio © was to the Romans,” p. 33. The lady ſmiled ; and 
told me, © Sir, I am glad you have cloathed the poor creatures 
that we found naked.” This, ſeeming to be {poken 1 in a ridi- 
culous way, ſomething provoked me; but, « ſpying a little ſtatuc“ 
of Mother Shipton, whoſe face “ was deep within the quoifure,” 
Jays I,“ Madam, this woman looks as if the were © aſhamed of 
her cheat,” p. 34. It was the fancy of King Henry the Eighah's 


time, © ro make old women Propheteſſes: bat I think to wake 


them Sage and /engfice (that is, in plain Engliſh, Sorcereſſes and 
Poiſoners), “is reaſonable enough; for age makes all people 


« ſpiteful, but more the weaker ſex.” So we parted in chagrin; 
for I believe the lady, modeſtly ſpeaking, was upwards of fifty. 

I heard of ſeveral perſons, that had great collections of rari- 
ties, pictures, and ſtatues. But I was reſolved to viſit but a few, 
and thoſe the moſt curious; and, when I made any obſervations, 
that they ſhould be to the purpoſe. 

So I viſited Mr. Doncaſter. © He entertained me very civilly.“ 
He has “ a very fine octogon room, with a dome.” He has very fine 
pictures; though I muſt confeſs, as before, I have no reliſh fot 
« painting.” He ſhewed me ſome ** pictures of Rubens, in which 


« the allegoric affiſtants in the tæbleaux are very airy, and fanei- 


fully ſer out.” He ſhewed me jikewiſe one of Vandyck ; but, 
being painted in diſhabille, it kad a foppiſh night-gown and 
old quoifure : which led me into this reflection, that the mo- 
dern painters have hereby an opportunity to be idle,“ p. 40 
He has ſeveral other curioſities ; among the reſt, was * a Roman 
« glaſs, whoſe very bottom was ſmooth and very little umbili- 
1 cate,” p. 38. He ſhewed me likewiſe a great rummer of two 
quarts, very proper for Rheniſn wine and lemon and ſugar in 
the midſt of ſummer; I found that the foot of the latter was 
more zmbilicated than the former, He then diverted me with a 
copy of the writing, ſaid to be the Devil's writing, kept in Queen's 
College in Oxford. Upon which I began the diſcourſe of theſe 
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matters. I told him, that the Chineſe were very much em- 
baraſſed in their writing, as this writing ſeemed to be.” P. 48. 
* But I was rather inclined to think this the Bouftrophedon way, 
& mentioned: by Suidas, like the racers about the meta in the 
Cirque,“ p. 31. But I could not find that he had any appre- 
henſion of the matter. In this collection I ſaw © a miller's 
thumb,“ p. 48; he told me, it was taken by a miller with his 
thumb and fore-finger. It js © very like a hippocampus as to the 
« thick belly and breaſt of it.” With this I was extremely 
pleaſed; and am infinitely obliged to this Mr. Doncaſter : for he 
thewed me ſeveral ſorts of “ tadpoles” and“ Mckbabacks,” which, 


only for bigneſs, are not much unlike a “ pope” or © ruff,” 


and preſented me with one of them, which I deſign to give a 
draught of. 

I was to viſit Mr. Muddifond. I was ſorry to hear that he 
had “ ſome thoughts“ concerning “ the heart of a hedgehog,” 
which had made “a very great breach betwixt Mr. Goodenough 
and himſelf,” p 66, 67. I could have wiſhed I might have 
reconciled the animoſity. © Bur it is to be hoped there may 
„ come good from an honeſt emulation.” I had ſeveral diſ- 
.courſes with Mr. Muddifond, about © an old cat and a young 
„ kitling in an air pump, and how the cat dicd after 16 pumps, 
« but the kitling ſurvived 500 pumps,” p- 69. Upon which, 
he fell into a learned diſcourſe, of the lives of cats; and at laſt 
agreed upon this diſtinction, That it ought not to be ſaid that 
cats, but that kitlings, have nine lives. And, * after the diſpute 
&« ended, he very obligingly procured me a human heart,” ibid. 
But T muſt confeſs the generoſity of the Englith in this; for not 
many days after Mr. Baddington “ procured me another,” p. 71; 
which was extremely grateful. | 

T was commended by a friend to Mr. Brownſworth, a perſon 
that belongs to the Tower of London, He is a civil Gentleman ; 
but his genius led him more to politicks than curioſity. He 
profered to ſhew me tlie new Armoury, in which are arms, as he 
told ine, for above a hundred thouſand men, all diſpoſed in a 
manner moſt ſurprizing and magnificent; as likewiſe another 
Armoury, where are arms for twenty thouſand men more. He 
would likewiſe have ſhewn me the Horſe Armoury, a royal 
train of artillery, and ſeveral cannons taken out of the Trident 


prize. He Would hkewiſe have carried me to {ce the crown im- 
yr perial 
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perial and other jewels belonging to it. I humbly thanked him; 
and told him, that my © curioſity” led me otherwiſe, and © that 
my obſervations inclined rather to nature than dominion,” 
p. 2. Upon which, ſmifing, he ſaid, he hoped he ſhould gratify 
me; and immediately Jed me to a place where we ſaw lions, 
tigers, and two very remarkable cat-amountains. I took more 
particular notice of two © owls, of an immenſe greatneſs,” bur, 
« by their being without horns,” I take them ot © to be a dil- 
4 tinct ſpecies from the European, p. 73. 

But that with which I was moſt delighted was a calf-ſkin 
ſtuft: it was admirable to behold. A certain tumor, or excre- 
ſcence, it had upon its forehead, in all points reſembling the com- 
modes or top-knots now in faſhion. Upon this, 1 expreſſed my 
thanks to Mr. Brownſworth in the moſt obliging terms T could. 
He then told me, the royal mint was not far off; upon which, I 
ſaid, I was a great admirer of coins, and defired him to give me 


an account of what coins there were in England. He began to 


tell me, © That, about three years ago, the current coin of the king- 
dom conſiſted of old money, coined by ſeveral kings ; that thoſe 
coins were clipt and debaſed to a very great degree, but that the 
King, with the advice of his Parliament, in the very height of 
the war with France, had eſtabliſhed a paper credit (or, if you 
pleaſe to call it, coin) of bills iſſued out of the Exchequer, and 
notes from the Royal Bank of England, amounting to prodigious 
fams ; that at preſent all our filver is in milled money, either 
of the two laſt Kings, or his preſent Majeſty, of which there is fo 
great a quantity, that poſterity will be apt to think that there 
were ſcarce any Prince that ever coined before him. This money 
and credit have circulated ſo far, and are in ſo great a plenty, that, 
in a late ſubſcription to a new Eaſt India Company, two millions 
Sterling were ſubſcribed in leſs than two days time, and as much 
more excluded.” I believe the man would have run on till even- 
ing, if I had not thus interrupted kim. Sir, ſaid I, I beg you 
to conſider, that I am a Virtuoſo, and that your preſent diſcourſe 
is quite out of my element. Sir, you would oblige me much 
more, if you could find me any coin from Palmira, p. 97; more 
particularly of Zenobia, Oedenatus, or Vabalathus ; and that 1 
preferred a VABALATHVS VCRIMPR. Or a VABALATHVS AVG. 
. 115, before twenty of the beſt pieces of gold coined in the 
TD: O 4 Tower. 
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Tower. The Gentleman very civilly replied, that he would en- 
deavour to ſatisfy my curioſity; that he had at home two ruſty 
copper pieces, with which he intended to preſent me (which he 
accordingly did the next day); that he had been told, by a perſon 
of the belles lettres, that they were dug out of the Iſle of Scilly ; 
and that one was of Catathumpton, a Saxon prince, the otlier of 
Goclenia his daughter and ſucceſſor: they have both very odd 
characters (if any) about them, and I deſjign to give the Reader 
a cut of them. P. 121.— The erening coming on, and my chanks 
returned to him, we parted, 

« I was to ſee Mr. Shuttleworth, whoſe friendſhip I greatly 
« value. He has many ones from Scotland. There is one, the 
« moſt curious of all, concerning which he is ready to publiſh a 
« Diſſertation. It is a catalogue i in three columns, of the names 
« of the moſt principal perſons that were killed at Chevy Chace.” 


Widdrington © cloſes the column ;” and after his name there is 


a noble Pindaric, i in which he i is recorded, upon the cutting off 
his legs, to have fought upon his #umps. Of the antiquity of 
« this Alone, beſides the known hiſtory and names which juſtify 
« the times of thoſe men, the figure of the letters,” and the 
blackneſs of them, particularly of the word ſtumps, are un- 
« doubted arguments,” p- 46, 47. 

He ſhewed me a thouſand other rarities, # as the ſkin of a Cape aſs, 


« many ver) excellent land-ſnails, a freſh-water muſcle from Cha- 


« tham ; a thin oyſter ; P- bo, 613 alſo a very large wood frog, 
« with the extremity of the toes webbed,” p. 73. 
He ſhewed me * ſome papers of Swammerdam, in which were 
« ſome {mall US, or rather ſome figures only, of the Tadpole.” 2 
Again, Figures relating to the natural hiſtory of a certain day 
« butterfly, and of ſome conſiderable number of inails, as well 
naked as fluviatile,” p. 103. 

He ſhewed me a vaſt number of great caſes, in which were 

« play-things, or puppets,” p. 433 all of them brought from 
France, except one ** Siſtrum, or Ægyptian rattle, with three looſe 
or running wires croſs it,” p. 111. I profered him my aſ- 
ſiſtance, to complete ſo uſeful a collection as that of F 
and rattles. 

« I was infinitely vleaſed” with this Gentleman's company; 
9 when 6 he ſhewed n me a a Diſſertation he had written out 

bs fair 
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fair for the preſs, about a certain ancient Intaglia of Madame's, 
« of Ptolomeus Auletes, or the player upon the flute; in this, 
« he ſaid, the thin muffler was the moſt remarkable.” Upon this, 
I told him, that I had a Diſſertation concerning the © remarkable 
« thickneſs and thinneſs of mufflers;“ with which I would pre- 
ſent him, p. 50. Ps 18 0 

One toy I took notice of, which was a collection of tennis - 
© balls, for three hundred years or more,” Pp. 93 ; ſome of them 
were ſent by a French King to King Henry V: and there are 

atterns of all that the Engliſh have ſent back, from the bigneſs 
of the ſmalleſt-bored muſquet, to the ſhells of the-largeſt mortars. 

I went to ſee an old woman (that ſhall be nameleſs). © She 
* was 91 years of age. I was ſurprized to find her body in ruins, 
« It was a perfect mortification to ſee the ſad decays of nature. 
„To hear her talk, with her lips hanging about a toothleſs 
mouth, and her words flying abroad at random. This put me 
in mind of the Sibyls uttering oracles; and how other © old 
« women,” called witches, have been fince © employed on this 
« errand,” and have at very unreaſonable times of night been 
forced to beſtride their broom- ſtaff on ſuch like occaſions. 

I would have ſeen a very famous Library, near St. James's Park: 
but I was told, that the learned Library-keeper was fo buſy in 
anſwering a Book which had been lately written againſt him, 
concerning Phalaris, that it would be rudeneſs any ways to in- 
terrupt him; though I had heard of his “ ſingular humanity,” 
both in France and other places i. 

„J was at an auction of books,” at Tom's Coffee- houſe, near 
Ludgate, where were above fifty people. Books were fold with 
« a great deal of trifling and delay, as with us,” but very cheap,” 
te p. 136;” thoſe excellent Authors Monſieur Maimbourg, Mon- 
ſieur Varillas, and Monſieur le Grand, though they were all gilt 
on the back, and would have made a very conſiderable figure 
in a gentleman's ſtudy, yet after much tediouſnets were ſold for 
ſuch trifling ſums that I am aſhamed to name them. | 

„ The pox here is the great buſineſs of the town. This 
« ſecret ſervice has introduced little contemptible animals of all 
« ſorts into buſineſs; and quacks here, as with us, do thrive 


i % Wits are game-cocks to one another.” — Our Author could not let 


ſlip fo fair an opportunity of laſhing Dr. Bentley. 
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< yaftly unto great riches. It was very pleaſant diverſion to me, 


<< to read upon the walls, every where about the town, the quacks 
bills in great uncial letters; as, 


Aqua Cetrachymagogon *, 
% Another, . 
“Read, try, judge, and ſpeak as you find. 
«© Another, 
« The unborn doctor l, that cures all diſeaſes. He is to be 
„ {poke with at a boiling cook's, in Old Bedlam, from ten till 
two; and afterwards at his ſtage in Moorfields. 


«© Another, 
« At the Golden Ball, and Lilly's m Head, 
« John Caſe n lives, tho' Saffold's o dead. 


* This hard word drew great ſhoals of fpeQators about it; who read 
the bill, that it introduced, with an unſpeakable curioſity z and, when 
they were ſick, would have none but this learned man for their Phyſician. 
See Tatler, Ne 240; an Eſſay which was probably written by our Author. 

1 The genius, who aſſumed this extraordinary title, is ſaid to have 
amaſſed a fortune of five hundred pounds a year, 

m Of Lilly, ſee above, p. 161, 

n John Caſe was many years a noted practitioner in phyſic and aſtro- 
logy. He was looked upon as the ſucceſſor of Lilly and of Saffold, and 
poſſeſſed the magical utenſils of both. He eraſed the verſes of his pre- 
6eceſlor from the ſign- poſt, and ſabſtituted in their ſtead this diſtich, by 
which he is ſaid to have got more than Dryden did by all his Works, 

« Within this place 

& Lives Doctor Cas E.“ 
And was doubtleſs very well paid for compoſing that which he affixed-to 
His pill-boxes, 
| « Here's fourteen pills for thirteen pence; 

« Enough in any man's own con- ſcience. “ 

He publiſhed, in 1697, one of the moſt profound aſtrological pieces 
the world ever ſaw, called, „“ The Angelical Guide, ſhewing Men and 
% Women their chance in this elementary Life, in four books, The 
disgrams in this werk would probably have puzzled Euclid, though he 
had ſtudied afirology. In Mr. Pope's account of the phrenzy of John 
Dennis, Dr. Caſe is ſent for, to attend him; whence it is probable that he 
was living in Qveen Anne's reign. 

o Saffold was the immediate ſucceſſor of Lilly, in the ftudies both of 
Phyſic and Aſtrology; to which he added that of Poetry, as was to be 
ſeen upon the 6gn where he lived, and in the bills he diſtributed. 2 
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4 By theſe bills, it is evident, there is yet a certain modeſty and 
10 decorum left, in concealing this diſeaſe, p. 236, 237; and 
people, though they may have failings in private, do not care to 
expoſe themſelves to the public. There are “ women,” p. 238, 
who are ſeventh daughters, that do admirable cures ; and there 
are people that can pick pockets, and afterward, by conſulting 
the ſtars, tell you who it was that did it. 


I met with a gentleman, that told me a ſecret, & That che old 
4 Bomans, 1 in their luxury, took their tea and SG after a 
& full meal; and every man was his own cook in that caſe 
particularly « « Czfar,” thar moſt admirable and moſt accompliſhed 

moo 6 being reſolved to eat and drink to exceſs before he lay 

* down to table, emeticen agebat, prepared for himſelf his cho- 
&« colate and tea,” p. 168, He preſented me with a Roman tea- 
diſh and a chocolate-pot; which I take to be about Auguſtus's 
time, becauſe it is very ruſty. My maid, very ignorantly, was 
going to ſcour it, and had done me“ an immenſe” damage. 

I ſaw ſeveral gardens at Kingſland. “ The gardener was an 
e artiſt, and had ſome plants in caſes in good order, not to be ſeen 
« elſewhere, as marum Syriacum, roſemary-buſhes, &c.“ p. 187. 

J was at Chelſea; © where I teok particular notice of theſe 
« plants in the green-houſe at that time, p. 183.“ As,—Urtica 
male olens Japonizy the ſtinking nettle of Japan.—Goolbena 
ſterilis Armeniæ, the abe, gootberry- -buſh, that bears no 
fruit: © this had been potted thirty years.” Cordis Quies Perfizs 
which the Engliſh call Heart's- eaſe,” or © Love and Idleneſs;“ 
a very curious plant. —Brambelia fruCtificans Laplandiæ, or the 
blooming bramble of Lapland.—With a hundred other curious 
plants; as, a particular collection of briars and thorns, which 

were ſome part of the curſe of the creation. 

« The winter was very rude and fierce. Multitudes had lit- 
& tle tin kettles in their houſes, with “ ſmall-coal kindled,“ 
p. 229, to light their pipes wit thal ; though in ſome places they 
uſe candles, in others ſalamanders. 

I was at Bartholomew Fair, p. 176. © It conſiſts of moſt toy- 
« ſhops, alſo fiance and pictures; ribbon-ſhops; no books ; man f 
« ſhops of confectioners, where ary woman may commodiouil y 
ee he treated. Knavery is here in perfection, as with us; as dex- 
o trous cut-purſes and pick-pockets.” I went to ſee the dancing 
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on the ropes, which was admirable, Coming out, I met a man 
that would have taken off my hat; but I ſecured it, and was 
going to draw my ſword, crying out, Begar ! Damned Rogue 
« Morbleu !”” &c. when on a ſudden I had a hundred _ 
about me, crying, Here, Monſieur, ſee Jephtha's raſh vow“ 
„ Here, Monſieur, fee the tall Dutchwoman p —“ See the tiger,“ — 
ſays another. —* See the horſe and no horſe, whoſe tail ſtand- 
& where his head ſhould do.” —** See the German Artiſt, Monſieur.“ 

wee the Siege of Namur, Monſieur.“ So that, betwixt rudeneſs 
and civility, I was forced to get into a fiacre, and, with “ an 
4 air of haſte and a full trot,” got home to my lodgings. 

I was at St. James's-Park. There were no © pavillions, nor 
& decoration of treillage and flowers ;” but I ſaw there a vaſt 
number of ducks. Theſe were © a moſt ſurprizing fight. I could 
b not forbear to ſay to Mr. Johnſon, who was pleaſed to accom- 
& pany me in this walk, that ſure all the ponds in England had 
& contributed to this profuſion of ducks ; which he took ſo well, 
that he ran immediately to an old gentleman that fat in a chair, 
and was feeding of them; who roſe up, “very obligingly em- 
& braced me, and ſaluted me with a kiſs,” and invited ne to din- 


ner, telling me, he was infinitely 2 to me for flattering the 
King's ducks. 


N 9. 4 * 
. * 28 


Of the Foop of the LonDONERS 


t The diet of the Londoners conſiſts chiefly of bread and eat, 
which they uſe inſtead of herbs. © Bread 1s there, as in Paris, 
« finer and coarſer,” according as they take out the bran. This 
I obſerved, that whereas we have a great deal of cabbage and 
but a little bit of mcat, they will have monſtrous pieces of beef 
(I think they call them rumps and buttocks) with a few carrots, 
that ſtand at a diſtance, as if they were frightened ; nay, I have 


p A famous rope-dancer, Mr, Granger has given an account of her, 
vol IV. p. 3523 and, in p. 211, of Jacob Hall, who was of the fame 
profeſſion, and is repreſented as *© a man of ſymmetry and elegance, as well 
« as firength and agility: he was much admired by the ladies, who re- 

* garded him as a due compoſition of Hercules and Adonis.” Both Hall 
and the Dutch-woman are celebrated in Purcell's well-known catch on 
humours of Bartholomew Fair. 
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ſeen a thing they call a fr-loin, without any herbs at all, fo im- 
menſe, that a French footman could ſcarce ſet it upon the table. 

They uſe © very white ſalt ;” notwithſtanding I told them 
« the grey ſalt of France is incomparably better, and more 
« wholeſome,” p. 147. 

The common people feed much upon grey peaſe, of which 
there are great proviſions made, and to be had ready boiled,” 
p. 148. I believe they delight in them moſt for ſupper ;: for 
every night there goes by a woman crying, © Hot grey peaſe and 
« bacon !” Though I take peafe to be too windy for ſupper-meat, 
and am inclinable to believe that hot ox-cheek and baked war- 
dens, cried at the ſame time, may be wholeſomer. 

« Their roots differ much from ours: there are no long tur- 
« nips, but round ones; Hackney, near London, is famous for 
© this moſt excellent root; they are moſt excellent with boiled 
« and ſtewed mutton, and ſometimes with ftewed beef,” p. 149. 

I found more “ cabbage” in London than I expected, and ſaw 
a great many reſerves © of old ſtalks in their public gardens.” 
I aſked the reafon. I was told, the Engliſh were fantaſtic as to 
herbs and pulſe; that one trade or ſociety of men fancied them 
and cucumbers, and that a whole county were as much admirers 
of beans 4 and bacon; and this they thought might be the 
reaſon of it. 

« Lettuce is the great and univerſal ſallad;“ but I did not 
find much Roman lettuce,” becauſe, about ten years ago, a 
gentleman ſending his footman to market, he miſtook, and aſked 
for © Papiſt Lettuce; and the ill name has hindered the vent of 
it ever ſince. 

There are ſeveral others in the herb-market, as © mint, ſorrel, 
« parſley,” very much uſed with chickens white beets, red beets, 
and aſparagus ; theſe they tie up in bundles, and impoſe ſo far 
as not to ſell under a hundred at a time. P. 152. 

« This city is well ferved with carp, herrings, cod, ſprats, 
« Jobſters, and mackarel; of which there are ſuch incredible 
quantities,“ that there is a public allowance for macłarel, as well 
as milk, to be cried on Sundays. P'. 155. ; 

Being deſirous to ſec the markets, I had a friend that one 
morning carried me to Leaden hall. I defired to know what 


4 Alluding to the Proverb, © Leiceſterſhire Bean-belly.” 
* muſhrooms” 
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« muſhrooms” they had in the market, I found but few ; 
which © I was ſurprized :” for I have all my life © been os 
* curious and inquiſitive about this kind of plant,” p-. 154: but I 
was abſolutely aſtoniſhed to find, that as for champignons“ and 
ie morĩglio s,” they were as great ſtrangers to them as if they had 
been bred in Japan. 

He promiſed to carry me to the fleſh-market, p. 1 57, and 
there to make me amends ; but, when I came there, alas ! there 
was a thouſand times too much of it to be good : the fight of 
ſuch a quantity was enough to ſurfcit one. I vetily believe in 
my conſcience there were more oxen than cabbages, and more 
legs of mutton than heads of garlick, in the market. W hat bar- 
barous * ſoups,” p. 157, then muſt theſe poor people eat ! 
Their veal” has not that beautiful redneſs which belongs to 
* ours;” and indeed their mutton ſeems more like it, only it is 
fatter ; and their beef is large and fat, to that degree, that at is 
almoſt impoſlible to roaſt it dry enough to make it fit for any 
Chriſtian (that has the leaſt of our country indiſpoſition about 
him) to eat it with any ſafety, 

There were ſeveral mountains of this beef, which they called 
« barons and chines 3” which, they told me, were for one of the 
fheritts. I will undertake, with one of theſe “ chines,” together 
with cabbage, turnips, and other roots, herbs, and onions pro- 

rtionable, to make ſoup enough for the Parliament of Paris. 

« The Engliſh people, by cuſtom, cover the freſheſt meat; and 
« cannot endure the leaſt tendency to putrefaction, which gives it 
« higher and ſalter taſte; for, as meat rots, it becomes more 
« urinous and ſalt, which is all in all in the matter of ſoups.” 
1 ſaw but one fowl in the market that was fit to be eaten; its 
ſmell was delicious, and its colour of a beautiful green : I de- 
fired my friend to aſk the price, but the poulterer told him it 
was fold to a French merchant. 

J have ſeveral other things that I might diſcourſe of; as, © Ken- 
« tiſn pippins and pears,” p. 159; © kidney beans and lentils,” 
p- 148; © preaching, gaming, coaching, carting, walking, fitting, 
„ ſtanding, &c.” p. 174—180. I would likewiſe have given the 


Reader the cuts of the Nidus Trochilli Anglicani, or wren's neſt, 


a ſtickleback, two ſnails, two graſhoppers, and thoſe admirable 
coins of Cacathumpton and Goclenia, but that my Bookſeller 
faid the engraver was out of the way, What may be wanting in 

this, 
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this, ſome other Journeys, that I deſign, to the Two Univerſities, 


Norwich, Briſtol, Exeter, Canterbury, and ather trading places, 
I hope, will ſupply. 


N 


Upon reviewing my Notes, I find the following remarkakle 


things omitted in my Treatiſe; which that the Publick may 
not want, I have thrown into a Poſtſeript. 


« The wines follow, and waters to drink,” p. 160. 


Hare-court has excellent water : ſome people uſe New River, 
others Thames water. I told them, that we had ſeveral liquors 
in France; as,“ Vin de bonne, volne, mulſo, chabre, condrieu, 
« and d' arbris, ratafia, otherwiſe called cherry brandy, vattẽe, 
« ſenoulliet de T'Ifle de Ree,” p. 161-164. He anſwered me, 
that he had a thouſand ſuch: ſort of liquors, as “r humtie-dumtie, 
« three-threads, four-threads, old Pharaoh, knockdown, hugmetee, 
« ſhouldree, clamber-crown, hot-pots at Newgate-market, fox 
comb, blind pinneaux, ſtifle,” &c. 

J muſt not omit a famous ſight in Drury Lane, a place re- 
markable for modeſty and piety. There is a ſign of fx dogs, 
that ploughed an acre of ground, which, I believe, may, for want 
of horſes, be introduced into France with good effect. They have 


very good maſtiffs, that may ſerve for dragoons ; but they will 
ſcarce fall upon Proteſtants. 


r This enumeration of Engliſh bevereges furniſhed Dr. Bentley with an 
endleſs fund of merriment againſt our Author, 
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THE TALE OF A TUR. 


Firſt printed in 1704, 
To which is now annexed, 


An Arnswer to a Book, which will be publiſhed next 
Week, intituled, A LETTER to the Reverend Dr. 
* SOUTH, upon Occaſion of a late Book, intituled, Ani- 
6 madverſions on Dr. SHERLOCK's Book, intituled, A 
% Vindication of the Holy and Ever-bleſſed Trinity.” 
Being a LETTER to the AUTHOR, 


The © Anſwer to a Book to be publiſhed next Week“ had an odd 
effect; for it was anſwered about a fortnight after, and about four of the 
impreſſion of the Book itſelf, with the Anſwer adjoined, were ſold z and 


the remainder lie {till by the wall, if not uſed as waſte paper. 
Dr. K1xG's Preface to his Miſcellanies, 


VOL. 1. 5. * 


ga 
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: 


* 


Who the Gentleman of the Long Robe was, that entered into tlie 
Trinitarian controverſy as a ſecond to Dr. Sherlock, appears not at 
this diſtance; nor the exact time in which Dr. King's little Eſſay 
was written. Dr. South's “ Animadverſions“ were publiſhed in 
1693; and Dr. Sherlock defended himſelf in 1694. South again. 
replied; and great men eſpouſed the cauſe of each. The victory 
vas finally adjudged to Dr. South; but not till both the diſ- 
putants, together with Dr. Thomas Bennet, Maſter of the Charter- 
houſe, had been ridiculed in the {mart Ballad which, as a curi- 
ofity, we have printed in p. a14-Dr, William Sherlock was 
born in 1641. He was maſter of the Temple, and dean of St. 
Paul's; and died June 19, 1707.-Dr. Robert South was born 
in 1633. Among many other preferments, he was a canon of 
Chriſt Church, and a prebendary of Weſtminſter, He died 
July 8, 1716. 
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OMEBODY, without'the Author's knowledge, having 
thought fit to print“ Mully of Mountown®,” as alſo 
46 Orpheus and Eur ydice” under the title of © The Fairy 
« Fealt,” in the latter of which above one third of the Poem 
is — ; ; it may therefore be thought a piece of Juſtice to 
the Author, as well as the Coumeous Readers, to give then 
a true copy. The Publiſher is aſſured by the Author, that 
there is no myſterious meaning in either of them, nor any 
Politicks, 
He has further in charge to tell the world, from the 
fame Gentleman, that he 1 * no hand in writing the 
% Tale of a Tub c.“ He happened one day to diſcourſe 
more largely than ordinarily of that Book, with one of his 
Friends; and found the following © Remarks” the next 
morning laid upon his table, 


d Theſe two Poems were annexed to the“ Remarks,” in the 
Author's edition of 1904. They are now claſſed, among the other 
pieces in verſe, in our Third Volume. 

© In the collection of State Poems, 1707, vol. IV. © Mully of 
« Mountown” is printed, and faid to be by © Ihe. Author of the 
Tale of a Tub.“ | 

d Theſe © Remarks” were become ſo ſcarce, that Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth tells us, in a note on Swift's Apology, « the oldeſt 
„ bookſellers remember nothing of their title.“ —Dr. Swift him- 
ſelf ſays, Apology, p. xiv. © He has ſeen the productions but of 
« two anſwerers; one of which at firſt appeared as from an un- 
„known hand, but fince avowed by a perſon, who upon ſome 
'* occaſions hath diſcovered no ill vein of humour. It is pity 
© any occaſion ſhould put lim under a neceſſity of being fo 
© haſty in his productions, which otherwiſe nught often be enter- 
te taining. But there were other reaſons obvious enough for his 
« miſcarriage in this; he wrote againſt the conviction of his 
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&« talent, and entered upon one of the wrongeſt attempts in na- 
« ture, to turn into ridicule by a week's labour a work, which 
e had coſt ſo much time, and met with ſo much ſucceis in ridi- 
e culing others: the manner how he handled his ſubjef I have 
& now forgotten; having juſt looked it over, when it firſt came 
« out, as others did, merely for the ſake of the title.” —Nothing 
can be more in the Dean's manner, than this deſcription of our 
Author and his Remarks ;” which did not prevent his ex- 
periencing the friendſhip of Swift when a proper occaſion re- 
quired it.—“ The other anſwer (ibid.) is from a perſon of a 
« graver character? [Dr. Wotton]; and is made up of half 
« jnvective, and half annotation, in the latter of which he hath 
« generally ſucceeded well enough.” —Sq well indeed, that Dr. 
Swift has preſſed him into a ſervice, in which, it has been well 
obſerved, © Wotton appears buſied to illuſtrate a work which he 
« laboured to condemn, and adds force to a ſatire pointed againſt 
« himſelf : as captives were bound to the chariot-wheels of the 
« victor, and compelled to increaſe the pomp of his triumph, 
« whom they had in vain attempted to defeat,” 
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Gravel-lane, in Old- ſtreet, June 10, 1704. 
HONOURED SIR, 


T may lie in the power of the meaneſt perſon to do a ſervice 
or a diſſervice to the greateſt, according as his inclination or 
his due reſpect may lead him; which is the true occaſion of my 
writing you this Letter, to ſhew you that a perſon in the loweſt 
circumſtances in the world may ſtill have a concern to do good; 
as I hope it is yours to do ſo to every body elſe. Although 
I believe you know not me; yet I have known you from a child, 
and am certain you cannot forget Mr. Seyley © the chimney- 
{weeper; any more than you can your neighbour the ſmall-coal- 
man at Clerkenwell, at whoſe muſick-meeting I have often per- 
formed a part in your hearing, and have ſeen you ſeveral times 
at the auction of his Books, which were a curioſity that I could 
have wiſhed you had been able to have purchaſed, 
I own that I am a perſon, as far as my capacity and other 
circumſtances will give me leave, deſirous of my own improve- 
ment and knowledge, and therefore look into all Books that may 


contribute towards them. It is natural for every perſon to look 


after things in their own way. The Fiſherman aſks for“ The 
“% Compleat Angler ;” the Jockey, for“ Markham f;“ the Pick- 
pocket, for“ Duval” and“ The German Princeſs ;” the Vintner 
« for „ Charlton's Myſtery ;” the Good Woman for “ Boyle's 
« Family Receipts ;” the Shoe-maker, for © Criſpin and Criſ- 
e pjanus ;” the Charcoal-man, for“ Crim the Collier of Croydon 
the Taylor, for“ Gammar Gurton's Needle ;” the Paſtry-cook, 
for © The Man that was choaked with Cuſtard at Newberry ;” 


e A print of“ Seyley the chimney-ſweeper, and his boy,” whoſe baſs 
and treble voices were generally heard in the ſtreets about fix o'clock in 
the morning, is deſcribed by Mr. Granger, vol. IV. p. 355. 

f Joſeph Markham, who had a captain's commiſſion in the civil war, 
was the author of the ' Perfect Horſe- man; The whole Art of An- 
egling;“ and ſeveral other treatiſes, See an account of him in 


Granger vol. II, Po 337» . 
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the young Heireſs, for“ Love-letters between a Nun and a Ca- 
«yalier,” or © Nobleman and his Siſter;“ and the Deſpairing 
Lover, for the Play of“ Cupid's Whirligig 8.” 

Now, Sir, I muſt own, that it has been my fortune to find very 
few that tend any way to my own employment; I have not been 
able to meet with “ Tartaretus,“ a Book mentioned by Dr. 
Eachard eh; nor with ſeveral Authors quoted by Mr. Harrington, 
that great commonwealth's-man, in his incomparable treatiſe ! of 
„The Metamorphoſis of A-Jax *.” 

But at laſt it happened that, as I was returning from my zightly 
vocation, which, beginning between eleven and twelve in the 
evening, generally employs me till the dawn of the ſucceeding 
morning ; and being melancholy that-I had not found fo much 
gold that night as I might be fuppoſed to have done either by 
my wife or my neighbours ; I ſaw a fellow paſting up the title- 
pages of Books at the corners of the ſtreets ; and there, among 
others, I ſaw one called « The Tale of a Tub: which imagin- 
ing to be a ſatire upon my profeſſion, I ordered one of my myr- 
midons to attack the fellow, ad not to box him, but give him 
two or three gentle ſtroaks over the noftrils ; till at laſt the fel- 
low, being of a ready wit, as having to do with all forts of Au- 
. thors, promiſed to go to Mr. Nutt's for one of the copies; and 
that, if he did not convince- me that it was a more ſcandalous 
libel upon the Author of that fooliſh Tale, than it could be upon 
any one elſe, he would engage that I ſhould ſet him aſtride upon 
one of my barrels, whenever I ſhould meet him publiſhing any 
thing printed for the ſame Stationer. 

Sir, pardon me, if I fancy you may, by what I have ſaid, gueſs 
at my profeſſion : but I deſire you not to fear, for I declare to 
you that I affe& cleanlineſs to a nicery. I mix my ink with 


g A Comedy of the laſt century. 

h Dr. John Eachard, maſter of Catharine-Hall. Lawrence Echard, 
the Hiſtorian, who was his relation, ſpelt his name differently. 

i A ſevere ſatire on many perſons in high ſtations in Queen Elizabeth's 
teign. The Author of it incurred much cenſure among the great, and 
even from the Queen herſelf. But his high eſtimation with that Priaceſs 
ſecured an unexpected forgiveneſs. See Harrington's Nuge Antique,” 
vol. II. p. 245. 

* This poſſibly gave Dr. Swift the hint for the true etymology of this 
and ſome other names. See his orny vol. XV. p. 475» 
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roſe or orange- flower- water, my ſ{crutoire is of cedat-wood, my 
wax is ſcented, and my paper lies amongſt ſweet bags. In ſhort, 


I will uſe you with a thouſand times more reſpe& than the - 


Bookſeller of the © Tale of a Tub” does a noble Peer, under the 


pretence of a Dedication !; or than the Author does his 


Readers. 


It was not five a clock when I had performed a ſevere penance ; 
for I had read over a piece of nonſenſe, inſcribed „ To his Royal 
« Highneſs Prince Poſterity ;” where there is ſo conſiderable an 
aim at nothing, and ſuch an accompliſhment of that deſign, that 
I have not in my library met any thing that equals it. I never 
gave over till I had read his Tale, his Battle, and his Fragment : 
I ſhall ſpeak of the ſeries and ſtyle of thoſe three treatiſes here- 
after. But the firſt remarkable ſtory that I found was that, about 
the twenty- ſecond page, concerning a fat fellow crowding to ſee 
a Mountebank. I expected to have found ſomething witty at 
the end: but it was all of a piece; ſo ſtuffed with curſes, oaths, 
and imprecations, that the moſt profligate criminal in New-priſon 
would be aſhamed to repeat it. 

I muſt take notice of one other particular piece of nonſenſe, and no 
more; where he ſays, p. 52, That the ladder is an adequate ſym- 
&« bolof faction and of poetry. Of faction, becauſe * * * * Hiatus in 
« Mf. * * Of poetry, becauſe its orators do perorare with a ſong.” 
The true reaſons why I do not deſcend to more particulars is, 
becauſe I think the three treatiſes (which, by their harmony an 
dirt, may be concluded to belong to one Author) may be re- 
duced to a very {mall compaſs, if the common-places following 
were but left out. But the Author's firſt aim is, to be profane; 
but that part I ſhall leave to my betters, ſince matters of ſuch a 
nature are not to be jeſted with, but to be puniſhed. 

The ſecond is, to ſhew how great a proficient he is, at hector- 
ing and bullying, at ranting and roaring, and eſpecially at cur- 
ſing and ſwearing. He makes his perſons of all characters full 
of their oaths and imprecations; nay, his very ſpider has his ſhare, 
and, as far as in the Author lies, he would tranſmit his impiety 
to things that are irrational. 


1 The Dedication to Lord Somers is written in the character of the 


Book ſeller; the Author's Dedication being addreſſed to Prince * Is 
33 is 
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His third is, to exceed all bounds of modeſty, Men who are 
obliged by neceſſity to make uſe of uncommon expreſhons, yet 
have an art of making all appear decent ; but this Author, on the 
other fide, endeavours to heighten the worſt colours, and to that 
end he ſearches his antient Authors for their lewdeſt images, 
which he manages ſo as to make even impudence itſelf to bluſh 
at them. 

His next is, a great affeCtation for every thing that is naſty. 
When he {pies any object that another perſon would avoid look- 
Ing on, that he embraces. He takes the air upon dung-hills, in 
ditches, and common-ſhoars, and at my Lord Mayor's dog-kennel. 
In ſhort, almoſt every part has a tincture of ſuch filthineſs, as 
renders it unfit for the worſt of uſes. - 

By the firſt of theſe, he ſhews his religion ; by the ſecond, his 
converſation ; by the third, his manners; and by the er his 
education. 

' Now were the Crow, who at preſent ſtruts ſo much in the 
- gutter, ſtripped of theſe four ſorts of feathers, he would be left 
quite naked : he would have ſcarce one ſtory, one jeſt, one al- 
luſion, one ſimile, or one quotation. And I do aſſure Mr. Nutr, 
that, if he ſhould employ me in my own calling, I would bargain 
not to foul my utenſils with carrying away the Works of this 
Author. Such were my ſentiments upon reading theſe pieces ; 
when, knowing that no ſponge or fair water will clean a Book, 


when foul ink and fouler notions have ſullied the paper, I looked 


upon the fire as the propereſt place for its purgation, in which it 
took no long time to expire. 

Now, Sir, you may wonder how you may be concerned in this 
long ſtory.; and why I apply myſelf to you, in declaring my 
ſentiments of this Author. But I ſhall ſhew you my reaſon for 
it, before I conclude this my too tedious epiſtle. 

Now, Sir, in the dearth of wit that is at preſent in the town, 
all people are apt to catch at any thing that may afford them any 
- diverſion z and what they cannot find, they make: and ſo this 
Author was bought up by all ſorts of people, and every one was 
willing to make ſenſe of that which had none in it originally. 


It was fold, not only at court, but in the city and ſuburbs ; but, 


after ſome time, it came to have its due value put upon it: the 
Brewer, the Soap-boiler, the Train-oil- man, were all affronted at 
| it; 
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it; and it afforded a Jong diſpute at our Coffee-houſe over the 
Gate, who might be the Author. 


A certain Gentleman, that is the neareſt to you of any” perſon, 
was mentioned, upon ſuppoſition that the Book had Wit and 
Learning in it. But, when I had diſplayed it in its proper co- 
lours, I muſt do the company that juitice, that there was not one 
but acquitted you. That matter being diſpatched, every one 
was at their liberty of gueſſing. One faid, he believed it was à 
Journey-man-taylor in Billeter-lane, that was an idle fort of a 
fellow, and loved writing more than ſtitching, that was the Au- 
thor ; his reaſon was, “ becauſe here he is ſo deſirous to mention 
« his Gooſe and his Garret :” but it was anfwered, © that he was 
« a member of the Society ;” and ſo he was excuſed. © But why 
« then,” ſays another, “ ſince he makes fuch a parable upon 
i coats, may he not be Mr. Amy the Coat- ſeller, who is a Poet and 
« a Wit?” To which it was replied, © That that gentleman's lofs 
« had been bewailed in an Elegy ſome years ago.” “! Why may 
« not it be Mr. Gumly the Rag-woman's hufband in Turnball- 
« ſtreet ?” ſays another.“ He is kept by her; and, having little to 
„ do, and having an Officer in Monmouth's Army, ſince the 
© defeat at Sedgemore m has always been a violent Tory.“ But 
it was urged, “ that his ſtyle was arſh, rough, and unpoliſhed; 
„and that he did not underſtand one word of Latin. —“ Why 
« then,” cries another, © Oliver's porter ® had an Amanuenſis at 

« Bedlam, 


m The duke of Monmouth, with a few of his followers, landed in the 
Weſt, July 5, 168 53 and found himſelf at the head of a numerous body 
of plowmen, graziers, and mechanicks ; who behaved better in the battle 
at Sedgemore, than could have been expected from a rabble of ſuch vndiſ- 
ciplined ſoldiers. Monmouth was found by ſome country ſellows two 
days after, concealed in a field under ſome ſtraw, with ſome peaſe in his 
pocket; and on the 15th of July was beheaded, 

n This man, whoſe Chriſtian name was Daniel, learned much of the 
cant that prevailed in his maſter's time, He was a great plo4der in books 
of divinity, eſpecially in thoſe of the wyftical kind, whith are ſuppoſed to 
have turned his brain, He was many years in Bedlam, where his library 
was, after ſome time, allowed him; as there was not the leaſt probability 
of his cure, The moſt 3 of his books was a Bible given him by 
Nell Gwynn. He frequently preached, and ſometimes propheſied; and 
was ſaid to have foretold ſeveral remarkable events, particularly the fire 
of London, See Leſleys © Snake in the Graſs, p. 330; where we 

5 learn, 
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« Bedlam, that uſed to tranſcribe what he dictated: and may not 
« theſe be ſome ſcattered notes of his Maſter's ?” To which all 
replied, © that, though Oliver's porter was crazed, yet his miſ- 
« fortune never let him forget that he was a Chriſtian.” One 
ſaid, © It was a Surgeon's man, that had married a Midwife's 
„ nurſe :” but, though by the ſtyle it might ſeem probable that 
two ſuch perſons had a hand in it; yet, ſince he could not name 
the perſons, his fancy was rejected. © I conjecture,” ſays another, 
44 that it may be a Lawyer, that ——” When, on a ſudden, he was 
Interrupted by Mr. Markland the Scrivener, “ No, rather, by 
« the oaths, it mould be an Iriſh evidence.” At laſt there ſtood 
up a ſprant young man, that is Secretary to our Scavenger, and 
cries, What if after all it ſhould be a Parſon ©! for who may 
«make more free with their trade? What if I know him, de- 
« ſcribe him, name him, and how he and his friends talk of it, 
« admire it, are proud of it.“ —“ Hold, cry all the company; 
« that function muſt not be mentioned without reſpect. We 
« have enough of the dirty {ſubject 3 we had better drink our 
6 coffee, and talk our politicks.” | 

I doubt not, Sir, but you wilh the diſcourſe had broke off ſooner. 
Pardon it; for it means well to you, however expreſt: for I am 
to my utmoſt, &c. 


learn, chat people went often to hear him preach, © and would fit many 
6 hours under his window with great devotion.” Mr, Leſley had the 
curioſity to aſk a grave matron, who was among his auditors, © what 
& ſhe could profit by hearing that madman?” She, with a compoſed 
countenance, as pitying his ignorance, replied, © That Feſtus thought 
« Paul was mad!“ Granger, vol. IV. p. 210. 

© The Clergyman here alluded to is not the real Author, whe was not 
at that time ſuſpected; but Mr. Thomas Swift, rector of Puttenham in 
Surrey, whom the Dean, vol. XVI. p. 2, calls his © parſon couſin,” and 
who appears to have taken ſome pains to be conſidered as the Author of 
the © Tale of a Tub.“ See vol. XVII, p. 522, 
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IX. 

F F you had been ſo civil as to have written an ingenuous Let- 

ter to Dr. South (as you might have done by the poſt), in- 
Kead of printing an unmannerly Pamphlet inſcribed to his Name; 
this paper had never come out: ſo that you had not troubled me, 
nor expoſed yourſelf. I am ſorry, Sir, you are one of thoſe 
Lawyers, who in term-time are more employed by Bookſellers 
than Clients; and, inſtead of keeping Clerks to copy declarations, 
tranſcribe your idle notions to the prefs yourfelf.—The com- 
poſitor was very much puzzled with your court-hand ! 

But why do you think I write this, who am a Phyſician ? It 
is to ſave people the expence of buying your Book when it is 
publiſhed ; and no doubt, when you appear upon the ſtalls, they 
will thank me for it. Your fate there will not be long in de- 
ciding ; for whereas other Books are tried a year before they are 
deſpaired of, yours will be forgotten in a fortnight. 

You begin your Book with theſe words, “It was my fortune 
« this ſummer to paſs through Caſam, &c.” Now, Sir, there 
being no ſuch place in England, I am apt to fancy you have not 
ſtirred out of London this long vacation, at leaſt you have no- 
map of Oxfordſhire in your chamber. Admit either of theſe, 
and I am ſure you will appear a very comical blunderer, likely 
to ſpy faults in the exactneſs of the Animadverter. But you pro- 
ceed like an ingenuous perſon, and ſay that,“ being a ſtranger, 
you deſired to wait upon Dr. South.” —Very kind, upon my 
word! Though, for my own part, who have read your Letter, 
if your converſation be no better than your writing, I would 
rather have you print againft me, than viſit me. 

You ſay that you have a friend, to whom Dr. South diſowned 
the Animadverſions on Dr. Sherlock; but, by the reſt of your 
Letter, it is evident you miſtruſt the man's veracity z and ſo do I 
too: for (to lay aſide other reaſons) it 13 not probable Dr. ee 
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wonld make a confident of a man, who 1s a friend to a "EY 
phleteer ſo deſpicable. 

You make an out- cry, up and down your Book, againſt “ im- 

ac pudence, malice, ill-manners,” &c. as if you deſigned to re- 
prove them. But your Book ſhews, that, whatever uſe you make 
of the words, the things themſelves you are plentifully ſtored with. 
Hence it is that you ſo graciouſly pronounce ſentence againſt the 
Animadverſions, and would deliver them over to be burnt ; but 
« you are afraid the execution would promote the ſale.” —Send 
your own Books, Sir; and if, even after ſome of them have been 
burnt, the remainder goes off, I will pay the Hangman. 

I find you are not much minded in town, by your intelligence: 
for whereas you confidently affirm that the Animadverſions are 
not licenſed, even your Bookſeller, who is doubtlets the top of 
your converſation, can inform you otherwiſe. 

T come now to the grand deſign of your Paper, which is, to 
defire the world to take notice that “ you will meddle with no 
cc point of Divinity.” And, the Animadverſions being on that 
* ſubje&, it is evident you deſign only to diſplay your wit and 
language. The King's-bench or the Chancery-bar have never 
given you an opportunity for it; but you are reſolved a taſte of 
both ſhall lye in Weſtminſter-hall however.“ Caveat Emptor !” 

Thus, Sir, with great care I have examined your whole Book : 
and whoever finds more than this Abridgement has touched at, 
muſt thank Fortune. However Dr. Sherlock may. have been 
nonplus'd by the Animadverter, I am apt to gueſs he never ſent 
for you to be his defender; and if the controverſy had lain at 
Common Law, I am confident he would have feed other Counſel. 
Let me adviſe you, Sir, to mind Chamber-praftice, and pretend 
to be a Conveyancer; for, by the oratory of this Book, it is evi- 
dent that you were not cut out for a Pleader. 

So, Sir, good bye. I wiſh you better ſucceſs next Term. 


Your humble Servant, &c. 
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Had once a new vagary, 
And were at doubtful ſtrife, Sir, 
Who led the better life, Sir, 
And was the better man, 
And was the better man, 


II. 


The Dean he ſaid, that truly, 

Since Bluff was ſo unruly, 

He'd prove it to his face, Sir, 

That he had the moſt grace, Sir, 
And ſo the fight began, &c. 


III. 


When PRE replied like thunder, 
And roar'd out, 'twas no wonder, 
Since Gods the Dean had three, Sir, 
And more by two than he, Sir, 

For he had got but one, &c, 


IV. 


Now while theſe two were raging, 
And in diſpute engaging, 
The Maſter of the Charter © 
Said, both had caught a 'Tartar, 
For Gods, Sir, there were none, &c, 


* PP 


2 Dr. William Sherlock. 


b Dr. South, : : 5 
c Dr. T. Burnet had about this time ridiculed, in his“ Archæologiæ 


« Philoſophicz,” the literal account of the Creation of Man, a. it 
ſtands in the beginning of Geneſis; and this, being then thought very 
heterodox and prophane, as indeed it generally is now, expoſed him o the 


Foer'e laſh, V. That 


an THE BATTLE ROYAL. 
V. 


Ibs all the books of Moſes 
Were nothing but ſuppoſes ; 


That he deſerr'd rebuke, Sir, 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, Sir, 
*'T was nothing but a ſham, &c. 


VI. | | Occ 

That as for father Adam, | 
With Mrs. Eve his madam, | = 

And what the ſerpent ſpoke, Sir, | 
*T was nothing but a joke, Sir, cot 
And well- invented flam, &c. MY whet 
| : TI 

V IL; 
5 . | the 1 
Thus in this Battle Royal | 8⁰ 
As none would take denial, M habit 
The Dame for which they ſtrove, Sir, do d 
Could neither of them love, Sir, 3 
Since all had given offence, &c. 1 
VIII. | one, 
She therefore, lily waiting, _- 
Left all three fools a prating; _ 
And, being in a fright, Sir, . ny 
Religion took her flight, Sir, ma 
And nc'er was heard of ſince, : | ba 
And ne'er was heard of ſince 4. | 85 
Cree! 
| . £ JM furth 
4 Whether this ballad is worded Vith that decency that the ſubject of YM The: 
the diſpute, or the very learned and eminent perſons concerned in it 181 
deſerve, we ſhall not determine. But the reception it met with, being B. 
tranſlated into ſeveral languages, particularly Latin by a curious hand at * 5 
Cambridge, and the preſents ſent the author by the nobility and gentry, - | 
made it evident that their ſentiments were againſt having the myſterics of | WC 
our Holy Religion diſcuſſed and canvaſſed after ſo ludicrous a manner. = ” N 
a | | 
vitat 
a | 
papet 
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* 


T HAL Es, being aſked how a man might moſt eafily brook” 


misfortunes, anſwered, “ If he ſaw his enemies in a worſe 
condition b.“ It is not agreed concerning the Wiſe Men; or 
whether, indeed, they were Seven. 

There is a very good Letter of Piſiſtratus to Solon, and of 
the ſame ſtyle and charaCter with thoſe of Phalaris. 

Solon ordained, that the guardians of orphans ſhould not co- 
habit with their mothers ; and that no perſon ſhould be a guardian 
to thoſe whoſe eſtate deſcended upon them at the orphan's de- 
ceaſe: that no ſeal-graver ſhould keep the ſeal of a ring that 
was ſold : that, if any man put out the eye of him who had bur 
one, he ſhould loſe both his own : that, where a man never 
planted, it ſhould be death to take away : that it ſhould be death 
for a magiſtrate to be taken in drigk. 

Solon's Letters, at the end of his Life in Laertius, give us a truer 
idea of the man, than all he has written before; and are, indeed, 
very fine. Solon's to Crœſus, are very genteel ; and Pittacus's, on 
the other fide, as rude and philoſophical : however, both ſhew 
Creeſus to have been a very great man. Theſe Epiſtles give a 
further reaſon to believe that the others were written by Phalaris, 
There is a Letter from Cleobulus to Solon, to invite him to 
Lindus. 

Bion uſed to ſay, « Tt was more eaſy to determine diffirentes 
« hetween enemies than friends; for that, of two friends, one 
« would become an enemy; but of two enemies, one would 
« become a friend.“ 

Anacharſis has an Epiſtle to Crœſus, to thank him for his in- 
vitation ; and Periander one to all the wiſe men, to invite them 


2 Many of theſe Remarks were made from the peruſal of original 
papers in the Record-offices of Ireland, 

„Diogenes Laertius, book. i, 
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to Corinth to him, after their return from Lydia. Epimenides 
has an Epiſtle to Solon, to invite him to Crete, under the tyranny 
of Piſiſtratus. 
Epimenides often 8 that he roſe from death to life. 
Socrates is ſaid to have aſſiſted Euripides in his Tragedies, 
He was a great champion of Democracy ; > and extols Pleaſure as 
the beſt thing a man could enjoy, as Xenophon witneſſes in his 
Sympoſiarchum. 
Xenophon was modeſt to exceſs, and the moſt lovely perſon 
ving. 
. a man of a ſoft temper, and could comply with 
all perſons, places, and feafons. He could enjoy pleaſure, and 
fcorn it if too expenſive to his way of living. He faid, © Pleaſure 
„ was no crime; but it was a crime for a man to be a ſlave to 
« his pleafure.” We can have no true character of him ſrom 
his Life in Laextius * for it is certain, he was an exact Courtier ; 
and the reſt of the Philofophers, the Grecians, were generally 
averſe to him, 'becaufe he could endure to live in the Court of 
Dionyſius: whereas they were all for a Democracy, and could not 
endure to fee a Greek complaifant to a Monarch, being thing, 
as they thought, below the dignity of his birth. Pleafure was the 
thing he ſought after; and the Hegeſiacks, his followers, tell us, 
« There was nothing either pleafant or unpleafant by nature; 
& but that, through 'fcarcity, novelty, and ſatiety, ſome things 
« were delightful, others diſtaſteful ; that wealth and poverty 
had no relation to pleafure; for that the pleaſures of the rich, 
4 and the pleaſures of the poor, were ſtill the ſame.” They were 
ef opinion, That the tranfgreſhons of men were to be par- 
« doned; for chat no man committed a voluntary fin, but by 
rhe impulſe of ſome natural paſſion or other; that a man 
© ought to propofe to himſelf, as his chiefeſt end, to live a life 
freeſt from trouble and pain, which happens to them who are 
not over- eager in the chace and purſuit of pleaſure.“ 
. See, in the Life of Ariſtippus, the notion of the Cyreniacks 
about friendſhip, and how they ſhew the pleaſure that is in it. 
Theodorus the Atheiſt denied friendſhip, as neither appearing 
really in Fools nor Wife Men; for, in the firſt, as ſoon as the 
benefit ceaſes, the friendſhip dies; and Wiſe Men truſt ſo much 
eo their own abilities, that they ſtand in need of none. 


Laertius has made verſes on moſt of the Philoſophers z- which. 


are very dull. Elie 


ADVERDATEL 


The Phrygians, profuſe in their tempers. 1 

Menedemus, when a ſtupid fellow talked impertinently to 
him, ſaid,“ Haſt thou any lands?“ The fellow anſwered, “ Ves, 
« ſeveral farms.“ —“ Go then,” ſaid he,“ and look after them, 
« leſt thou loſe thy wealth, and come to be a poor fool.” 

Timon, an inveterate enemy to the Academic Philoſophers, 
has written a ſatire upon them all. There is a very fine Ode of 
Ariſtotle's in Diogenes Laertius, concerning Virtue and Friend- 
ſhip, which wants to be tranſlated from the Greek. Laertius is a 
very dull fellow, | 

Diogenes's {ayings are moſt of them Puns. He ſaid, Oppoſition 
was the ſtudy of his whole life; I wiſh that Philoſophy never 
prevailed in Trinity College c. 

Hypparchia, a woman of good birth and fortune, fell in love 
with Crates the naſty Cynick, and would needs marry him, and 
live after his faſhion. Crates made her brother become his 
auditor, by letting a fart. Theſe Cynicks were naſty brutes ! 

The Logick of the Stoicks ſeems to me, as far as I can make 
any thing of Laertius, to be nothing but words. They held 
ſelf- preſervation to be the firſt of all defires infuſed into all 
creatures, Erillus maintained there were things indifferent be- 
tween Virtue and Vice. | 

Dr. Heylin's 4 Life, written before his works by an ano- 
nymous Author, 1681; then by George Vernon e, rector of 

Bourton 
© Alluding to Dr. Bentley's diſputes with the Fellows of that College. 

d Peter Heylin, born Nov. 29, 1600, firft of Hart Hall, then of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, was chaplain to archbiſhop Laud (whoſe 
Life he publiſhed), and alſo to king Charles the Firſt and Second, 
His © Hiſtory of St. George,” publiſhed in 1641, recommended him 
to Charles I, who preferred him to a prebend in Weſtminſter, and to 
the rectory of Houghton in Durham; from both of which he was ejected 
during the Civil War, and reduced to great ſtraits. He ſupported himſelf 
by his pen; and the number and bulk of his writings are very great, as 
he even continued to publiſh when he could no longer ſee to write; and 
retained an amanuenſis to the day of his death, May 8, 1662. The gene- 
rality of his writings are in no great eſteem at preſent : but his“ Help to 
% Engliſh Hiſtory,“ (lately re- printed with improvements by Paul Wright, 
B. D.) is a work of great utility. Some of the beſt of his pieces are in 
the collection of © Hiſtorical and Miſcellaneous Tracts, 1681, fol. 

© Admitted of Brazen-noſe College, March , 1653, at the age of 16, 
Several of his works are enumerated by Wood, II. 1025,--The ano- 
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Bourton upon the Water in Gloceſterſhire ; which, as much 23 
I had patience to read, is very indifferent; and he is accuſed 
by Dr. Bernard, rector of Waddington near Lincoln, not to have 
dealt fairly with him, nor to have given a ſufficient account; and 
therefore he has publiſhed a 7h:ird volume in 1683 f. He had 
married Dr. Heylin's daughter, mother to Bernard of Brazen- noſe 
College; who has turned her and his ſiſter Papiſts. This Ber- 
nard was fellow of Lincoln College 8, and tutor to Crew k, ſince 
biſhop of Durham, to whom he dedicates the Book i, Bernard 
is not a violent man; ſeems to have little judgement, and an in- 
different ſtyle. Pedantick ſtuff ! 

In the Preface to Scaliger's works, he ſaith, „The fragments 
« of Ariſtotle are beyond any thing that Pindar or Homer evar 
& wrote.” 


A Character. 


&« Mirth makes them not mad, 
Nor ſobriety ſad; 
« For of that they are ſeldom in danger : : 
& At Paris, at Rome, 
« At Fhe Hague, they 're at home, 
« The Good Fellow is no where a ſtranger.” 


nymous Life having been drawn up by Vernon, it was corrected, enlarged, 
and methodized, by Bernard, But thoſe corrections being afterward 
mutilated either by Mr, Vernon or by Dr. Barlow biſhop of Lincoln, 
neither of them would own it as it there ſtands; and therefore Vernon 


publiſhed a ſecond Life, and Bernard a third. 


f Intituled, „ Theologo Hiſtoricus, or the true Life of Dr. Peter 


6 Heylin,” 


s Made fellow Sept. 29, 1648. He died Aug. 17, 1683. See more 


ef him in Wood, II. 737. 


k Dr. Nathanael Crew, dean of Chicheſter, was made biſhop of Oxford 
in 16713 and tranſlated to Durham Oct. 22, 1674. He was conſiderable 
for his birth, and more conſiderable for his preferments. He died Sept. 18, 
1721, aged 88, having been upwards of 50 years a biſhop. 

i Mr. Granger tells us, Bp. Crew gave Dr. Mangey a prebend of 
Durham for a flattering Dedication prefixed to a Sermon, which, as Dr. 
R. Grey, then his domeſtic chaplain, aſſured Mr, G. Aſhby, he never read. 
He was fully ſatisfied with the Dedication, 
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After David's return from the ſpoil of Ziglag, and other ſpoil 
of the Amalekites, “ As his part is, that goeth down to the 
« battle, ſo ſhall his part be that tarrieth by the ſtuff: they ſhall 
« part alike. And it was ſo from that day forward, that he 
made it a ſtatute and an ordinance for Iſrael unto this day k.“ 

The Second of Eſdras ſeems to me full of tautologies, and childiſh 
inſtances of God's power, and explanation of his ſecret deſigns. 

Chryſoſtom ſpeaks expreſsly of Jeſus Chriſt. 

See Bartolus Agricola de Advocato: he lays, “ Having taught 
« the Advocate to be a good man, he proceeds to make him a 
good Chriſtian,” 

I hear now, Hugenius and Euſtachius, both Divines, are to 
be tried by their glaſſes, which is the moſt ſkilful in Opticks of 
the two. Hugenius acknowledges no divine right of Biſhops, 
to govern by virtue of impoſition of hands, and conſecration 
and immediately from Chriſt, and not from the king. He be- 
lieves the king only, and without ſharers, to be the head of all 
Churches within his own dominions; and that he may diſpenſe 
with ceremonies, and with any thing elſe, that is not againſt the 
Scripture, or againſt natural reaſon. He cannot believe the 
ſafety of the ſtate depends upon the ſafety of the Church, he 
means the clergy ; for neither is the clergy eſſential to a com- 
monwealth : that the king 1s no part of the flock of any miniſter 


or biſhop, no more than the ſhepherd is of his ſheep, but of 
Chriſt only; and all the clergy, as well as the people, the king's | 


flock. He would have biſhops hold their authority from the 
king's letters patent, He is againſt an immaterial or incorporeal 
ſubſtance. | . 

Burnet, in his Life of Biſhop Bedell l, ſays, © That the Primate Þ 
was not made for the governing part of his function.“ The 
contrary appears by his opinion of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, in 
his Letters to Biſhop Bedell, Ne 142, 143.—Dr. Bernard's ac- 


k 1 Sam. xxx. 24, 25+ 

1 Dr. William Bedell, biſhop of Kilmore, was born in 1570, and died 
Feb. 7, 1641. 

m Dr. James Uſher, born in Dublin, Jan. 4, 1580, was chancellor of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, and profeſſor of divinity in that univerſity, in 1607 
elected provoſt in 1610 ; raiſed to the ſee of Meath in 1620; advanced 


id the archbiſhoprick of Armagh in 1624; and died March 21, 1655-6, 
Q3 Con 
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count of Biſhop Uſher's detecting Richard Stanihurſt s, his Unkle 
by the Mother's fide, a learned man of the Romiſh perſuaſion, 
an excellent Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, and Poet, as appears by his 
Works ; ſome of them written againſt his nephew. Letters be- 
tween them in that Collection. 

- Ambroſe Uſher, nephew to the Biſhop, tranſlated a Book of 
the Antient State of the Chriſtian Church from the Latin ; which 
is ftill in Mſ. 

King James I. ſent to Dublin James Fullerton and James 
Hamilton, after "Viſcount Clandebois, to keep a correſpondence 
with the Engliſh Proteſtant nobility, and to ſecure his intereſt in 
that kingdom when queen Elizabeth ſhould happen to die. They 
were there as Schoolmaſters, and taught biſhop Uſher. 

In r593, Frinity College in Dublin was finiſhed ; Dr. Loftus, 
ſometime fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, afterward arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, being the firſt provoſt of it. Biſhop Uſher, at 
thirteen years old, the firſt {cholar entered there. 

In 1598, Earl of Eſſex o lord lieutenant of Ireland. He made 
an exact terrier, of his own hand-writing, of all the eſtates and 
leaſes left him by his Father; and drew an exact ſtate of all the 
ſuits and encumbrances that lay upon it, with directions what ta 
do therein. 

He was againſt a Toleration, fearing leſt, a connivance bein 
given to the Papiſts, a luke-warm indifference might ſeize the 
Proteſtants themſelves. 

Biſhop Uſher wrote a Treatiſe about the Herenagh Terman, 
or Corban lands, which anciently the Chorepiſcopi received. 
Sir Henry Spelman has tranſlated the ſubſtance of it into his 
Gloſſary, The ME. is at Lambeth. Among his friends were Sir 
John Bouchier, after Biſhop of Saliſbury, The lady Tyrrele 
was his only child. 

- Archbiſhop Uſher's anſwer to the Jeſuit's challenge was to one 
Malore, an Iriſh Jeſuit of the College of Louvain z who, after 


n See a very full account of him in Wood, I. 442; where his writ- 
ings are particularly mentioned, He was chaplain to the archduke of 
Auſtria, 

o Robert Devereux, beheaded Feb. 25, 1600, in his 34th year, 

Y Elizabeth, married to Sir Timothy Tyrrel, general of the ordnance 
to Charles I; whoſe eldeſt ſon James Tyrrel was Author of an Hiſtory 
of England, and many Trafts cn the Conſtitution of this Kingdom. 


* 
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three years, publiſhed a tedious and ſcurrilous reply. Dr. Hoyle, 


Dr. King, and Mr. Puttock, took this Author to taſk, Uſhes:: 


made Archbiſhop of Armagh by King James. King Charles 
gave him a penſion of four hundred pounds per annum. He it 
appointed by the Commons to preach before them at St. Margaret's, 
Weſtminſter. The Prebendaries claimed the- privilege of the 
Church, and their exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction, fot 
many hundred years, and offered their own ſervice: whereupon 
the Houſe, being diſpleaſed, appointed the place to be at the 
Temple; but where he preached at laſt, does not appear. But 
the judgement of the archbiſhops and biſhops at that time were 
againſt the toleration of Papiſts. | 

Archbiſhop Uſher, in a ſpeech of his, ſays, (That the earl of 
« Deſmond, in Henry the Eighth's time, made an offer of Ireland 
to the French king; and the inſtrument thereof remains till 
« upon record in the courts of Paris.” The Biſhop of Rome 
afterwards transferred the titles of all our kingdoms to Charles 
the Fifth; which, by a zew grant, were transferred to his Son 
Philip, in the time of queen Elizabeth, with a reſolution to ſettle 
the crown upon the Spaniſh Infanta.— In Spain, when the 
treaty of the match with prince Charles and the Infanta was on 
foot, there was a book publiſhed by Philip O Sullivan, an Iriſh- 
man; wherein the Spaniard is taught, that the ready way to 
eſtabliſh his Monarchy is, firſt to ſet upon Ireland; which being 
quickly obtained, the conqueſt of Scotland,- then of England, 
falls of courſe ; and the Low Countries, it is foretold, with great 
facility will follow after. In the Iriſh war againſt queen Eli- 
zabeth, the Spaniards practiſed this; and the Pope, by his Bulls, 
gave them the ſame indulgences as were given to thoſe who fight 
againſt the Turks. 

The Archbiſhop ſays, * That, by the king's lenity in for- 
ic bearing the execution of the laws, our Recuſants have found 
« ſuch experience of favour, that they cannot expect greater 
« liberty than what they now freely enjoy.” 

In the Rolls in the Pipe-office, you will find the names of thoſe: 
that contributed to Henry the Third, for the marrying of his. 
ſiſter to the Emperor. In the Records of the fame king, kept 
in England, we find the Letters- Patent directed into Ireland, for 
levying of money to help to pay this debt to Lewis the Son of 
the French King. In the Rolls of Gaſcony, we find the ſame 
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Letters for the gentlemen and merchants of Ireland, of whoſe 
names there is a liſt, to give him aid on his expedition into 
Aquitain. An Ordinance likewiſe, in Edward the Third's time, 

for the perſonal taxing of them that lived in England, and let 
lands and tenements in Ireland. 


In 1631, the Lord-primate Uſher publiſhed the firſt Latin 


Book printed in Ireland, The Hiſtory of Gotteſchalcus, and 


the Predeſtinarian Doctrine ſtirred by him.” He was a Monk 
of the Abbey of Orbais, in the beginning of the ninth century, 
whipped, impriſoned, and would not recant many things con- 
demned by Councils againſt his doctrines, which he never held. 

A Memorandum in Biſhop Uſher's hand: The King, 
« [meaning Charles the Firſt,] George duke of Buckingham being 
« then preſent, of his own accord, ſaid to me, That be never 
« loved Popery in all bis life; but that he never deteſted it before 
« his going into Spain.” 

This Prelate proved the Antiquity and Primacy of his See to 
have preceded that of Dublin by many ages. The King gave 
him that precedency, without his ſeeking, by the lord chancellor. 
In 1634, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
received by the Convocation of Ireland as theirs. The Book of 
Engliſh Canons not received, as though it might prejudice the 
liberties of the Iriſh Church; but there was a new Book of 
Canons made, as will appear to thoſe who will compare the 
Engliſh and Iriſh Canons. 

In the troubles of the Civil War, he was invited by the Uni- 
verſity of Leyden to be Honorary Profeſſor, with a more ample 
ſtipend. Cardinal Richlieu made him an invitation to come into 
France, with a noble penſion, and freedom of religion. The 
Cardinal had before ſent him a Letter, and a Gold Medal with 
his own effigies, upon publiſhing his Book © De Primordus Ec- 
4 cleſiarum Britannicarum.“ The Primate returned him a pre- 
ſent ot Iriſh Greyhounds. The Archbiſhop conjectured, that 
Doſitheus, the falſe Meſſias, was the corrupter of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, as we now have it. —Archbiſhop Uſher with the lady 
Stradling at St. Donate's 4. Sir Edward Stradling t, a great An- 
. tiquary, and Friend of Mr. Camden's, 

Biſhop 

q He went to the caſtle of St. Donate, in Glamorganſhire, * ſecurity, 
when the king s affairs began to decline. 

r He was at the charge * ſuch Herculean works for the oublic _ 

at 
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Biſhop Uſher preached * Selden's Funeral Sermon; in which, 
he ſaid, He looked upon him as ſo great a ſcholar, that himſelf 
«« was not worthy to carry his books afrer him.” Cromwell ſent 
for Uſher, and uſed him with great outward kindneſs and civility. 
He was, from St. Patrick, the hundreth Biſhop of Armagh. 
Among his Manuſcripts are,“ Chronologia Legum Codicis 
« Theodoſiani et Juſtiniani collata cum Malmeſburienſi Ma- 
% nuſcripto;“ with a Collection of his Letters, &c. 

Petrus Bertius, the Remonſtrant, turned Roman Catholick. 


He has written a Book called“ Hymenzus Deſertor,“ and 


printed an oration of the motive to his converſion; of which 
biſhop Uſher ſays, © He never ſaw a more filly and miſerable 
« Diſcourſe proceed from the hands of a learned man.” 

There was one Mr. Richard James t, who wrote a Book 
called “ Becket's Decanonization ;” of which his unkle Dr. 
Thomas James ſays, “ It is a Book ſo nearly concerning kingly 
% dignity, and fo fully opening the hiſtory of thoſe times, that 1 
* know not where a man ſhall read the like.” Our Author has 


that no man in his time went beyond him; but above all he is to be re- 
membered for his ſingular knowledge in the Britiſh language and anti- 
quities, for his eminent encouragement of learning and learned men, and 
for his great expence and indefatigable induſtry in collecting together 
ſeveral monuments and ancient manuſcripts of learning and antiquity. 
See Wood, I. 3 50. 

March 20, 1655-6 the day before his own death. 

t Born at Newport in the Iſle of Wight; admitted ſcholar of Sh 
Chriſt: College, Sept, 23, 1608, aged about 16. He was a great traveller, 
and well verſed in molt parts of learning; being a good Poet, Critic, 
Antiquary, Divine, and ſkilled in the Greek, Saxon, and Gothic lan- 
guages. The famous Selden was much beholden to his aſſiſtance when he 
publiſhed the Marmora Arundeliana, acknowledging him in the Preface 
to be © vir multijugæ ſtudii indefatigabilis,” Sir Robert Cotton alſo, bis 
great patron, and his ſon Sir Thomas, could not but acknowledge his like 
induſtry, in ordering, diſpoſing, and ſettling, their incomparable Library. 
He died in December, 1638. Beſides ſeveral works printed in his life- 
time, he left behind ſeveral Ml. to the number of about 45, which were 
depoſited in the Bodleian Library. Amongſt the latter, are ohſervarions 
made by him in his travels through Wales, Scotland, Shetland, Green- 
land, &c. ; and, “ Obſervations made on the en with the Manners 
and Cuſtoms, of Ruſſia, or 1 an. 1619.” See more particulars 
in Wood, I. 677. : 
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given us no light into what time this Book appeared in; but all 
ſeem probable to be in king James the Firſt's. 

There is a Book of Mr. Richard Tracey's, who flouriſhed 
2550, intituled, A Preparation to the Crofs,” found in the belly 
of a Cod-fiſh, at Cambridge v. 

Rabbi Abraham Trebanes, a Spaniſh Jew, in the Bundle of 
& Myrrb,” ſays, That, after five thouſand fix hundred years 
of the world are expired, and before the end of the fix hun- 
« dredth year, when they ſay the world ſhall end — in this in- 
« texim of four hundred years, wheretn we now live, ſhall be 
« the fall of Rome, which they call Edom only. ; andthen 
Redemption ſhall come in to Iſracl.“ 

Hackin tells us, in the Firſt of Geneſis, how many Alphabets 
there are in the Law, viz. one thouſand eight hundred. Of an 
Edomite, Obadiah, who became a Proſelyte, and then was ſent to 
propheſy againſt Edom; of whom the Rabbies have this Pro- 


verb, The Muſtard-pot bites the Muſtard-pot-maker.” This 


Hundred and Second Epiſtle is put by Ralph Skinner before his 
tranſlation of Rambanus into Engliſh, and dedicated to Biſhop 
Vther. Letter 103, Claudius Duret s Hiſtory of the Language 
of the Univerſe, fits a gentleman with diſcourſe of ev ery nation. 
Letter 104, Conradus 5— on the laſt verſes of the Eleventh 
Chapter of Daniel, holds tenets contrary to Julius and Brough- 
ton. Letter 105, Mr. Skinner ſays, that Iſrael did not go over 
the Red Sea ſranſverſim; for he went into and out of the Sea, 
keeping the fame fide. It is Abſon Ezras's opinion.“ We 

know, fays he, © that there is no Red Sea between Egypt 
and the Land of Iſrael; neither is there any need that they 
* ſhould go into the Red Sea; becaufe it was not the way to 
„ Canaan; only God commanded them ſo to do, to the end 
that the Egyptians might go after them, and be drowned.” 
Now, from the Wilderneſs of Etham Itracl entered the Sca, and 
into the Wilderneſs of Etham they went out again. 


* Wood tells ve, this book, which was printed in 8vo, 1540, and de- 
S eated to lord Cromwell, was found, wrapped up in canvaſs, in the belly 
of cod, and brought from Lynn to Cambridge Market, to be fold, on 
Midſummer eve, 1626: it was re- printed ſoon after, under the name of 
Jobn Frytb.—See an account of Tracey and his writings, Athen. I. 102. 
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At the beginning of the Eighth Book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſis, when Minos leaves Scylla behind him; after ſhe, for love 
of him, had cut off her father's purple, there is as much occaſion 
for a good Epiſtle to be written from her to Minos, as any of 
the ſubjects which Ovid himſelf had choſen. 

« Et cum Pirithoo felix concordia Theſeus v.“ 


They were among thole who came to hunt the Boar, which 
Diana had ſent to punith Oeneus; and, in the purſuit x, we have 
the care which Theſeus ſhewed for his Friend: 

I bat in adverſum proles Ixionis hoſtem 

6 Pirithous, valida quatiens venabula dextra ; 

Cui procul Ægides, O me mihi carior, inquit, 

« Pars animz conſiſte mez : licet eminus eſſe 

„ Fortibus : Ancæo nocvit temeraria virtus. 

% Dixit: et rata torſit grave cuſpide cornum : 

« Quo bene librato votique potente futuro, 

« Obſtitit eſculea frondoſus ab arbore ramus.” 


« The Blatant Beaſt Muzzled ; or, Reflections on a late Libel, 
« jntituled, The Secret Hiſtory of King Charles the Firſt, and 
King James the Second.“ There is nothing good in it, but a 
large Letter of Mr. Sergeant's; in which he diſcovers the roguery 
of Rook wood, who had formerly betrayed the King to Oliver, 
who would have ſuborned him with ten thouſand pounds from 
my Lord Shafteſbury ; and would have forced him to be a 
diſcovery of tauo plots, that he never ſo much as thought a ſylla- 
ble of. 
The Ninth Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis ſeems to me to be 
more exactly written throughout, than any of the former; and 
the Tenth Book is very well, eſpecially the ſtory of Orpheus. 
Speaking of Adonis, he ſays, 
& Laudaret faciem Livor quoque : qualia namque 
« Corpora nudorum tabula pinguntur Amorum, 
« Talis erat : ſeq ne faciat diſcrimina cultus, 
c Aut huic adde leves, aut illis deme pharetras.“ 


« The Dove, or Paſſages of Coſmography, by Richard 
* Zouch, Civilian, of New College, Oxon, printed at Lon- 


w Metamorph, lib. viii, 303, 
* Ver. 403-—410. 
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« don, 1613,” dvo. Zouch is a very indifferent Poet 7, as you 
may judge: | 
« Old Wincheſter, the ancient ſeat of kings, 
46 For virtue, and for valour, much renown'd, 
& So ſubject unto change are earthly things, 
« Tnſtead of diadems, with bays is crown'd. 
« Where worthy Wickham's cluldren now maintain 
& The fame once known by great king Arthur's train.” 


« The Works of Mercy, both Corporal and Spiritual, a Poem, 
et by Richard Crane.” Very dull. 

« Cure for the Itch; Characters, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. 
« by H. R.“ They are all very dull. 

Cartwright's = Poems ſeem to me very indifferent. The firſt is 
a panegvrick on the famous Beauty of King Charles the Firſt's 
Court, Lucy counteſs of Carliſle. He has a Copy of dro:ling 
Verſes upon Mr. Stoker's“ Art of Vaulting.” 


To Lydia, whom men obſerved to make too much of him. 


« You ſay you ought howe'er to do 
ce The ſame thing ſtill ; I fay fo too. 
« Let 
y He was, however, according to Wood, “ an exact Artiſt, a ſubtle 
% Logician, expert Hiſtorian, and for the knowledge in, and practice of, 
4 the Civil Law, the chief perſon of his time.” He was born in 1590, 


choſen king's profeſſor of civil law in 1620, and was afterward lord 


warden of the cinque ports, and judge of the high court of admiralty, 
He died March 1, 1650. He wrote a great many treatiſes, principally re- 
lating to matters in his own profeſſion. See a liſt of them, and a further 
account of Dr. Zouch, Athen. II. 255. 

2 William Cartwright, M. A. born in Sept. 1611, had the higheſt re- 
putation of any man of his time in the univerſity of Oxford, for poetry, 
oratory, and philoſophy. His“ Royal Slave” was acted before the king 
and queen by bis fellow-ſtudents of Chriſt Church; of whom the moſt 
applauded was Mr, Buiby (of whom, ſee vol. III. p. 2g1.). He was ſuc- 
centor of Sal ſbury, junior proftor and metaphyfical reader to the univer- 
fity ; and died Dec. 23, 1643- There are extant four of his plays, be- 
fides other poems, which were printed together in 1657, accompanied by 
above 50 copies of commendatory verſes by the wits of the univerſity, 

2 Daughter of Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, and wife of James 
Hay ear] of Carliſle, She holds the next place to Sachatiſſa in the poems 
of Waller, and appears there to much greater advantage than ſhe does in 
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Let tongues be free, ſay what they will 
Say, our love's loud; but let's love ſtill. 

© I hate a ſecret ſtifled flame, 

Let yours and mine have ſound and name; 
Who cenſures what's 'twixt us, I fee, O 
* Condemns not you, but envies me.” 


S za iii. [fs 
He has a copy of verſes on Sir Francis Kynaſton's Tranflation 11 
of Troilus and Creſſida d. | 


There is a Book called “ Il Putaniſmo di Roma: or the Vices 
« of Rome,” 


It is a very filly; filthy thing, and ill tranſlated by 
J. D. Eſq. 


I think 5 very odd, in“ The Rape, or the Innocent Im- 
4 poſtors ©,” to fee an Epiſtle dedicated to fo great a perſon and 
> 

excellent a judge as my lord Dorſct, without a name to it. 
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Criticiſms and Remarks in Poetry, &c. as "might tend to the 
Honour of the Britiſh Name and Literature 4. 


To collect ſome of Spencer's; particularly an Eclogue of 1 
Colin, very well turned into Latin verſe. Kynaſton's Chaucer e, 
a peculiar piece of Poetry; Dean Aldrich f has taken pains to 
give us Notes, The firſt Book only publiſhed. There are 
Engliſh Songs turned into Latin Rhimes. See Cooper's “ Sir 
« Egletnore,” in Latin.“ The Macaronick,” by the Queen's 


the portraits of Van Dyck. She was the reputed miſtreſs, firft of Straffotd, | 
and then of Pym, See ſome curious anecdotes of her in Granger, 
v Printed at Oxford, in 4to, 1635, and uſhered into the world by r; 
copies of verſes by the wits of Oxford. Mr. Kynaſton is repreſented as N 
c more addicted to the ſuperficial parts of Learning, Poetry, and Oratory 
c (wherein he excelled), than Logic and Philoſophy.” He was knightet 
in 1618, and made eſquire of the body to king Cherles I. He was the 
firſt regent of the college called “ The Muſeum Minervz, an. 1635 i 
and was quaintly ſtyled, by Sir John Borough, © Palladii Patrimæque 
ce virginis Protomy ſes.” He publiſhed the conſtitutions of this Muſeum 
in 1636, 4to; and died in 1642. See Wood, II, 20. | 
© A Tragedy acted at the Theatre Royal 1692. It was the productios 
of Dr. Brady, and introduced to the ſtage by Shadwell. 
d To encourage a collection of this kind, our Author recommends 
ſuch Obſervations on Buoks, Manuſcripts, &c. as he had met with. | 
© The abovementioned tranſlation of Troilus and Creflida, : 
f Sec the Obſervations at the ead as vol. III. 
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Men. © Polemo-Middinia 8,” by Dr. Gibſon, preſent Biſhop of 
London; with © Chriſt's Kirk on the Green,” by James the 
Fourth of Scotland. More modern Songs turned into Latin by 
Mr. Cotchet of Derby and Mr. Oughton of Doctors Commons, 
well worthy collecting. To give a ſpecimen of thoſe ſtrong lines 
in Cleveland : 

« Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang'd his doom ; 

4 Not ſent him wander, but confin'd him home.” 


Leland, Bale, and Wood's Antiquities, with the Catalogue of 
Manuſcripts in the Bodleian Library, are neceſſary to be con- 
fulted. Farnaby h has enriched us with the tranſlation of ſeveral 
Greek Epigrams into Latin: Alſop i, with the tranſlation of 
Fables, from Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick. Several good copies 
of Verſes under Pictures. If Iſcanus's books can be got, ſee for 
the Remains of his Antiochus; likewiſe Mr. Newey, Dr. Jan, 
Thynne, Talbot, Stepney. There is a collection of Prophecies, 
I know not exactly in what times. See Eltham's Verſes againſt 
Wickliffe, the Libel and Satire of thoſe times. Sir Thomas 
More, a great Epigrammatiſt. 

Vernon K of Chriſt Church has a Journey in Latin verſe. 

Hobbes has written a Chronology in verſe, to ſhew the difficulty 


of 

E Publiſhed at Oxford in 4to, 1691. The title is“ Polemo-Middinia, 
« Carmen Macaronicum, Autore Gulielmo Drummundo, Scoto-Britanno. 
* Accidet Jacobi id nominis Quinti Regis Scotorum Cantilena Ruſtica, 
« vulgo inſcripta Chriſt's Kirk on the Green. Recenſuit, Notiſque illuf- 
6 travit, E. G.“ 

bh Thomas Farnaby was born about 1575, and died June 12, 1647. 
He was the chief Grammarian, Rhetorician, Poet, Latiniſt, and Grecian 
ef his time; and his School was ſo much frequented, that more Church- 
men and Stateſmen iſſued thence than from any ſchool taught by one 
man in England, Many writers have ſpoken with great approbation of 
his labours. Mr. Bayle, in particular, ſays, that “ his notes upon moſt 
« of the ancient Latin poets have been of very great uſe to young begin- 
„* ners, being ſhort, learned, and deſigned chiefly to clear up the text.” 
See a lift of them, in Wood, II. 104. 

i Very flightingly mentioned by Dr. Bentley, under the name of “ a late 
e editor of the /Eſopean Fables, Pref, to his Differtation, p. xlitt. 

k Author of © Oxonium, Poema, 1667,“ 4to. He was born about 
2637; and, being poſſeſſed of an inſatiable deſire of travelling, viſited 
many parts of the world. His remarks in paſſing through Iſtria, Dal- 

6 Matis, 
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of ſuch writing. Our Grammar of Lily, and Robinſon's « Quæ 
Genus, have a ſpirit of Poetry. Dr. Buiby's © Sume, Puer,” 
ſhews all that he has run through in verſe. I had once a Book 
of one Willis, I think a Wincheſter Scholar; he has all forts 
of verſes; as Anagrams, &c. in Hicroglyphicks, and a Chro- 
nology of the Biſhops of Wincheſter. ; 
All the Oxford and Cambridge Verſes upon the Deaths, Births, 
and Marriages, of Princes and great men: I believe there are 
many good ones upon Sir Philip Sidney, when they began to 
be in faſhion. There is a book of Pictures, called “ Hiero- 
logia;” and I think one Sparks made an excellent Ccpy of Verſ:s 
about a Sparrow. I have heard of excellent Lent Verſes of 
Throckmorton's, and ſcveral others. Mr. Whitfield of Chriſt 
Church has Verſes of his own ; and Mr. Atterbury did intend 
to publiſh ſome Poems of Corbet, Owen, and his Brocher, among 
various others: To give an account of them, and ſcveral extem- 
pore Verſes made at Weſtminſter, Merchant Taylors, Eaten, 


and Wincheſter, when Dr. Altham, Dr. Liham, and Dr. Wall, 
were Cenſors. 


Fiſher | calls himſelf Piſcator. He was a famous Latin Poet; 


and wrote Verſes upon Oliver, by way of panegyrick. He {ceras 
to imitate Claudian in his ſtyle, as I remember. 

It would be of great uſe and honour to our country, to tranſ- 
late fome of our Engliſh Poets into Latin, to ſhew Foreigners, 
that do not underſtand our language, what the ſpirit of our Rees 
is. © Abſalom and Achitophel” as a ſpecimen, and Cawley's 
„ Davideis,” beſides many others; and, I think, one of Coward's . 


matia, Greece, and the Archipelago, to Smyrna, are printed ia Phil. 
Tranſ. No r24. He was cruelly murdered, by ſome Arabs, in Perſis, 
about 1677. 

| Payne Fiſher, or Paganus Piſcator as he called himfelf, was born an 
1616, and died April 2, 1693, He wrote and publiſhed a prodigious 
number of books, as may be ſcæu in Wood, II. 89g ; where is a very f- 
tis factory acccunt of him. 

m Dr. William Coward, bora in i656, after fame years prative at 
Northampton, ſettled at London as a phyſician in 1693. He tranflataa 
« Abſalom and Achitophel“ iato Latin verſe in 1682 ; and was ſchooled 
for it in his College (Hart Hall). The fame poem was afterwards tran- 
lat by Atterbury and Hickman with better ſucces. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Lockey's Epitaph Inſcriptions on Marble in Oxford. The of t 
two Brothers in Maudlin College. A pretty Epigram upon the Poet 
two Reynolds, who converted one another. Whether there are 4 & 
not ſome Latin Poems in Hackluit> What Tranſlations have we F Litc 
of ours, of Greek and Latin? modern Languages into Latin? f Wo 
and Engliſh into Latin? Whether Gower had not Latin Verſes ? that 
Sure, there are very good Verſes upon Trinity Sunday at Cam- po 
bridge. Quere, Talbot, for ſome of them? They have jocoſe { be tl 
Verſes, called Corrections. I believe Wilmot has ſome good have 
ONES. WM Sain 
Enquire for Leland's * Cygnea Cantia.“ 1 ſays, © Henr. . L. 
« Huntingdon Alfredum Regem a fortitudine illuſtri carmine Tha 
« collaudar.” If the Poem is not loſt, you will find it in the not 
Life of Alfred, printed at Oxford. See what Poets among the YI of A 
Saxons ? ö well 
What Epigrams of the Engliſh Vates approved of? what Sma 
Poems or Epigrams in Select Collections? Vavaſor ſays, “ Plu- ids 
4 tarcho Autore, Poeta melior ante Ciceronem, quam Cicero V 
« jpſe 3“ by which means, the ancient Poets of our own nation ſeem 
may be defended; for Cicero, though none of the beſt, was none | Nicl 
of the worſt. Leland's Hendecaſyllables run very eaſy. See ſpok 
Plumtrec's Epigrams, and the Batrachomyomachia, 1626. The | ſcarc 
laſt very pretty. not 1 
Dr. Pococke, in one of his Books of Verſes, has turned his | Draz 
own Arabick Verſcs into very good Latin. See if no Latin | or Si 
Verſes remain of Ephraim Howard. Duport's Poems in Greek 1 
excellent. See all the Greek Poets. Milton has ſome. Dr. binſc 
Ratclitfe, the Canon of Chriſt Church, has a very good Copy of : agalt 
Verſes. Duport's Latin Verſes. One of Biſhop Fell's a, when | * 
De was old, have a great deal of ſpirit in them. Look if Ver- ot ch 
ftepan does not give us an account of the Poets of Antiquity; , Cob 
and what there 1s any where ſaid of the Druids. one 
Wake's Rex Platonicus,” upon King James's coming to V 
Oxford, 1605, There is an account of all the Oxford and Cam- f other 
bridge Entertainments in Verſe, upon the coming of great per- N _ 
bons; which will make a pretty hiftory. Alexander Roſs's wc” 
« irgilias Evangelizans,” and what other Canto's we may hay Y chanc 
; In h 
n Dr, john Fell was born June 24, 1625; was advanecd to the os of divine 
8 in 1665-63 and died July 10, 1686. Y <p: 
of N :0 17 
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of that nature. Auſonius ſeems the parent of that ſort of 
Poetry. 

To read Voſſius of Hiſtorians and Poets. The Biſhop of 
Litchfield's Technical Verſes for Chronology ; a ſtupendous 
Work, comprehending that learning through many ages ſo ſhort, 


that nothing can be a greater inſtance, © memoriam in artem 


« poſſe redigi.“ In the beginning, the Britons were ſatisfied to 


be the ſubject of Poetry. See what the Poets from time to time 
have {aid of the Britons; Flavia, Martial, Scæva: and what 


Saints Lives the Monks deſcribed in Verſe. 

Leland has written of King Arthur. Merlin's Propheſies. 
Thalieſſin, a Welſh Poet, of Welth Poetry. If one Price has 
not written a Defence of King Arthur? Alford, in four volumes 
of Annals of the Church of England. Mr. Jones of Sunning- 
well has a great many of Biſhop Fell's papers. I remember Dr. 


Smallridge o had a very good copy about Regulus, whoſe eye- 
lids were cut off. 


Verſes on King Charles's Reſtoration ; wherein Dr. Bathurſt ® 


ſeems to lead them on with the true ſpirit of Poetry. One 
Nicholas Car has an Oration on the Paucity of Engliſh Writers, 


ſpoken at Cambridge, and printed at London, 1576. It is very | 


ſcarce to be met with; as is alſo Warzus, for Iriſh Poets. Ido 
not remember to have ſeen ever a Latin Poem of Mr. Dryden's, 
Drayton, Cartwright's, Sir John Suckling, Marvels, Otway's, 
or Sir Philip Sidney's. I think Oldham has none. 

I have heard, that either Archbiſhop Laud, or Sir John Ro- 
binſon, left a hundred pounds to any that would tranſlate Laud 
againſt Fiſher into Latin. 

Whether there are not good Burleſque Latin Verſes in ſome 
of the Terræ· filius's Speeches, and a Greek Macaronic Poem of 
Cobb's called Bix? The Dean (Dr. Aldrich) has told me of 
one made upon Meat on a Dreſſer,” as I remember. 

Whether Jonas the Prophet is not put into Greek Verſe, and 
other Parts of the Bible, beſides what is done by Duport ? There 


„ See vol. II. p. 217. | 

Þ Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, preſident of Trinity College, Oxford, and vice 
chancellor of that univerſity, was born in 1620; and died June 14, 1704. 
In him were united the orator and the poet, the philoſopher and the 
divine. He poſſeſſed an inexhauſtible fund of wit, and was the facetious 
companion at 80 years of age, His Life was publiſhed by Mr. Warton, 
:0 1761, Svo. 
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is a very good Greek Anacreontick upon General Monk; but, 
J believe, done by a Foreigner, however not an Engliſhman 
therefore we are the more beholden to him. Thomas Linacre 5, 
an eminent Engliſh Phyſician, has not only taught, but written 
correctly in verſe : for the common Latin Grammar and Verſes 
therein are aſſigned to him. 

The ae Law has its Poetry, as we find in the Inſtructions 
before Coke; and I believe the Memorial Verfes. 

We ought to make Collections of what Engliſhmen have been 
famous beyond Seas, for their Poetry, in the Colleges of the 
Jeſuits, BenediCtines, and other Seminaries abroad, that nothing 
may be wanting for the glory of the Britiſh Nation. To know 
what Poetry we have from eur Colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. See the Epitaph of the Britiſh Prince, in Herbert's Tra- 
vels; Hackluit, p. 50%, 508. Where are Columbus's Verſes to 
Henry the Seventh, and the Poetry of that trme? I know of no 


Latin Verſes ſent us from thofe parts; but we had feveral Gen- 


elemen of the Weſt Indies that have fpoken in the Theatre ; as 
I remember a Gentleman of Wadham College, Hanmer, I think, 
or ſome ſuch name, who ſpoke in the Theatre about Barbadoes ; 
but, inſtar omnium, Colonel Codridgton ought to be mentioned, 
to his honour and that of the Plantations, as one that excelled 
both in Poetry and Oratory. 

No doubt but there are many remains of Poetry left by our 
Countrymen behind them, in the Holy Land, in Cyprus, Malta, 
and wherever our Knights travelled ; in Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, Germany, &c. 

Some obſervations of the Life of Cardinal Pole, printed 1686, 
See his Life written by feveral hands. Fam miſtaken if he was 
not a Poet, or if I have not feen ſeveral Verſes upon him. 
Verſes addreſſed to Engliſhmen : for it is equal glory to be the 
fubject, as the Author, There is a pretty Song of the Laplanders 


q Born about 1460, and choſen fellow of All Souls College in 1684. 


He compleated his education at Florence, under the patronage of Lorenzo 


de Medicis; and on his return was appointed preceptor to prince Arthur, 
fon to Henry VII. He was afterward phyſician to that king, to Henry 


VIII, and to the princeſs Mary; was the firſt preſident of the college of 


phyſicians; and died Oct. 20, 1524. See many curious particulars of 
him in Dr. Freind's (“ Hiſtory of Phyſic 3” and in Dr. Jortin's * Life of 
& Eraſmus,” 
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in Scheffer. Sir John Harrington has Four Books of Epigrams; 
but I ſuppoſe all Engliſh, | | 

f Vendit Laplandia Ventos : 
« Oh! utinam poſſis vendere, Roma, tuos !” | 
I think Arnold's Verſes upon Otho, at a Weſtminſter Election, 
to ſpeak modeſtly, a ſign at leaſt that he had ſtudied Martial 
and the force of Epigram to a good purpoſe, I think we 
have a good collection of {ſuch ſort of Poems in Chriſt- 
Church Library, What a whimſical Book is Andreæ Guarrel's 
« Bellum Grammaticale ;” and that of Waſe, „De Legibus et 
« Licentia Veterum Poetarum, ' of antient Poetical Licence; and 
Voſhus © De viribus Rythmæ,“ of the force of Rhyme ; printed 
at the Theatre 
I ſee no reaſon why it is improper to mention ſuch trifles as 
theſe to Poetry, and the true underſtanding of the nature and 
movement of it. Momenta, a word that Dr. Buſby uſes in his 
Logick for Movimenta. Whether there are no Memorial Verſes 
in his Logick; I am ſure there are ſeveral in the Dean's (Dr. 
Aldrich), and in Crackenthorpe. It were to be wiſhed that 
the Memorial Verſes, in all Sciences, were collected together, 
and printed: I am ſure it would be of more uſe than a large 
Folio compoſed of ſuch Authors as have written upon Paradoxes 
or ridiculous ſubjects; ſuch are filly ; as one that I have ſeen in 
Lord Clarendon's Library, but have forgot the name, and whe- 


ther there were any Engliſhmen among them. Mr. Wells, if 


I miſtake not, was about putting forth Leland and Mr. Har- 
rington ; it would be a prodigious help, and indeed, in a manner, 
the perfection of the Work to that time. 

If the Author of Hudibras has left any Latin behind him, it 
would be the beſt in that kind: his thoughts are ſo juſt, his 
images fo lively, ſuch a deep infight into tlie nature of mankind 
and the humour of thoſe times, that no true hiſtory could be 
written without ſtudying that Author. 

It is pity that the fineſt of our Engliſh Poets, eſpecially the 
divine Shakeſpeare, had not communicated their beauties to the 
world fo as to be underſtood in Latin, whereby Foreigners have 
ſuſtained ſo great a loſs to this day; when all of them were in- 
excuſable, but the moſt inimitable Shakeſpeare, I am fo far 
from being envious, and defirous to keep thoſe treaſures to dur- 
ſelves, that I could with all our moſt excellent Poets tranſlated 
into Latin, that are not ſo already. We owe much to Leland's 
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ſearch for England's antiquities :. he ſtood in the midſt of learn- 
ing and deſtruction. | 

There are Panegyric Verſes upon Tom Coryat's Crudities. 
All the Wits of the time wrote upon it; ſo notice muſt be taken. 
There is a Poem in the Dean's ſtudy, with Verſes before it of the 
like nature, called Joannides, or ſuch name, by a Batchelor of 
Arts of New Inn Hall, Oxon. To ſhew that there is ſcarce any 
thing that the Engliſh genius has left unattempted, Sir Philip 
Sidney did endeayour to bring Engliſh words under moſt part of 
the ancient meaſures of the Latin; as Hexameters, Pentameters, 
&c. It is a long time fince I ſaw them. To pick out the beſt. 

I remember there is a Book of Engliſh Epithets, printed by 
Browne, where there is Addiſon's Preface before it; in which 
he ſpeaks of a copy of Verſes made to Ben Jonſon, | 


“ Benjamin, immortal Jonſon ! moſt highly renowned.“ 
Where are theſe two lines, or did I make them ? 


« Credula res amor eſt, cauſas ſibi fingit inertes, 
* Quas credit fallaxque ſua bene fallitur arte.” 

E think there is a Latin Epitaph upon the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, that was murdered. Sir Henry Savile, in his Edition 
of the Engliſh Hiſtorians, commends William of Malmeſbury 
extremely. | Carcals, as well as Nat Lee, though mad, and in 
Bedlam, has written tome good Latin Verſes. Phil. Dwight 
told me of a Book of Love Verſes that George Pope admires. 
Dwight has written Verſes upon Mrs. Killigrew. 

Doctor Plot tells us of one Dudley *, that went to Florence, 
and was there made Duke of Northumberland, Earl of Warwick 
and Leiceſter, by the Pope, or ſomebody elſe. He was a great 
Engineer; and his family remain there in wealth and honour. 
See if his Book is not in the Public Library, and if any verſcs 
before it. Florio has written concerning Jane Grey, Lapinius, 
« Inftitutiones Linguz Florentine,” ſays, Paulus Roſcius, Eques 
Hieroſolymitanus, has made Italian Heroic Verſes ; which muſt 
be much eaſier, and run in better numbers, than Engliſh. 

Sta, pes; fla peto, pes; peto, pes, fla; ſia, peto, mi pes: 
« Stand, foot; ſtand, pr'ythee, foot; prythee, foot, ſtand ; 
„ ſtand, prythee, my foot :” | 
ſaid to be made by Waſe. His Senarius is of great uſe to 
Latin Verſe; I wiſh more of it were printed, as he promiſed. 


r See Mr, Walpole's Catalogue of Noble Authors, vol. II. 
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Elizabetha-Joanna Weſtwood, an Engliſhwoman, printed 
Poems at Prague, in King James the Firſts time: ſhe com- 
plains of misfortunes. Scaliger writes to her. She has a great 
love for her native country, = 
Camden's Britannia. A Marriage of Thame and Ifis, The 
Pretace ſuppoſes it written by him, as I do; the Tranſlation by 
Mr. Kennet ; very well. Henry Huntingdon has good Verſes 
about the Thames, or London, I cannot tell which. I find that 
Camden does not approve of Alexander Newchamp. Round 
Great Tom of Weſtminſter were theſe Verſes : 
« Tertius aptavit me Rex Edvardusque yocavit, 
« Edvard: decor eſt Sancti fignentur ut hore.” 


How Sir Philip Sidney and others have imitated numbers of 
the Latin and Greek Verſes in the Engliſh tongue. Before 
Barton's Pſalms are a dull copy of Verſes, in Latin, with forty 
Preſbyterian Parſons names to it. 

Mr. Aſhmole's Prolegomena to his“ Theatrum Chemicum,“ 
now extant in Latin Verſe; publiſhed by Hermannus, but very 
imperfectly. The ſecond of the firſt Chriſtian Philoſopher, who, 
travelling abroad, and returning hither in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, tranſplanted the Chemical Muſe. It is called 
« 'The Garland ; ob Coronam Hermeticam et Poeticam.” 

Anno 735, Aldhelm, biſhop of Sherborn, taken out of Win- 
cheſter, the firſt Engliſhman who made Latin Verſes : 

Primus ego in Patriam mecum modo vita ſuperſit, 
“ Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas.“ 


J have found it ſomewhere among my Books, that Sir Thomas 


More had three daughters , all ſcholars ; I think I have ſeen 


ſome of their Poetry: one of them has drawn his Picture, which 
is in the Public Library. | 

Hackluyt, in his pieces, {peaks greatly of Sir John Mandevil*, 
for a traveller; and places him in the Eaſt: we had then little 
intercourſe with Africa, or the Abyſſines. Queen Elizabeth, in 
her embaſſy to Morocco, {peaking to the emperor of the king 
of Spain, ſays, * I neither like of him nor his Religion ; for he 
« is ſo governed by the Inquiſition, that he can do no nothing 


& of himſelf,” 


See London Magazine, 1745, pag. 30. 


© Of whom, ſee vol. II. p. 62. 
4 F R 3 Heretofore 
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Heretofore Gentlemen applied to the War, leaving Learning 
and Trade to the meaner ſort ; and now they leave ; eh to turn 
Gentlemen. Where ſhall we find rich Citizens daughters for 
our decayed young Noblemen to match with? Sir Thomas 
Greſham, in his Memoirs, mentions Letters written by him to 
the emperor of Morocco. Says Hackluyt, * Was not the 
& Founder of the Charter-houſe a merchant ?*” What Lives of 
Merchants and Citizens of eminence have been written? It is a 
pity if none or few are found. Whether there is not a Life 
written of my great grandfather La Motte? He was a Merchant 
of note. | 

There is ſuch an air of piety runs throughout all Hackluyt's 
Diſcoveries, that makes it ſeem as if that alone made them ſuc- 
ceſsful. What ſignified all the Buccaneers proſperity without 
virtue? to what authority did all their wars and conqueſts bring 
them, but to make one another rich and vicious? 

Records concerning our Engliſh Trade and Privileges in Por- 
tugal, highly neceſſary to be known to our Merchants. Mr. 
Altham tells us, from Stow's Survey of London, that Greſham 
College was deſigned for an univerſal correſpondence of trade 
and Commerce; undoubtedly not of cockle-ſbells and butterflies : 
for we are abſolute ſtrangers at this time to the Partugal Trade 
in Braſil, on the Coaſt of Africa, and elſewhere ; where they 
have vaſt dominions and powerful princes, either tributary to 
them, or abſolutely under their ſubje&ion. 

Men may differ in conſtructions; but to do it in Grammar, 
by reſiſting of rules and ſignification of words, is intolerable, I 
could not maintain ſuch things, whatever others may do. 

We learn more from Solon's Letters than from his Life: 
Quzre, whether in Plutarch or Laertius? Pifiſtratus's Letters, 
and the Cabala, very uſeful pieces of Hiſtory, Theſe Letters 
agrecable to wiſe Commonwealths. A Letter of Cæſar Borgia. 
Quzre, whether forged? But ſuppoſing ſuch a Manuſcript found; ; 
I ſhould look for the ſpirit of the Author, and a proper deſcrip- 
tion of the ſtate of Italy at that time; with the ſeveral intrigues 
of thoſe courts ; and not be concerned, if ſome words were not to 
be found in the Dictionary ſet forth by the Academy of Flornce: 
for, as we ſee the abuſe, ſo we ſee the admirable uſe of Critici{n 
when in the hands of a Gentleman: there, Grammar ſhews itſelf 
in decency, without A Fectation. Grammar is not to be neglected; 


for, 
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for, as it is a folly for a man who knows good language to be 


proud of ſormal ſet expreſſions ; ſo it is no commendation for * 


man of quality, though the ſenſe ſhould be good, not to be able 
to ſpell or write good Engliſh. 


Dr. Bentley's Sancho. He ſays, That ſomebody had heen a 


little upon «ToTo©- with ſomebody, who had interſperſed nip- 


ping ſarcaſms, and by endicaments had cured his pen of a 
diarrhea. Bleſs me ! thought I, when the Grand Jury were 
preſenting of Books, how came this to eſcape a preſentation ; for 
confounding, as far as this perſon can, the mother tongue of his 
country, and uſing the black art, by way of phyſick, to apply 
the «79Tou®- and nipping ſarcaſms to cure his pen of a diarrhea; 
meaning and intending thereby to mend pers, by ſuch diabolical 
ways, inſtead of penłnui ves, to the ruin of the ancient corporation 
of Cutlers? 

How is it poſſible for any Juryman to know that this is nar 
conjuring ? Perhaps the Author, in his defence, would far, it is 
Greek ; but what Foreman of the Jury would not inſtantly re- 
ply, “ That then it is Heathen Greek; and, if he would make 
« uſe of Greek in England, he {hould uſe ſuch as is authentic ; 
4 to wit, | 

« Shouldra Mutton, a Capon, Half a Gooſe, and Paſcy 
« Veniſon ; ; 
ce and then there might have been ſome ſenſe in his Greek.” I 
could ſooner have thought them forged in the latter times, 
when the Guelphs and Gibbelines, and the little commonwealths 
up and down Italy, bore ſway in the world. 

In Procopius's Hiſtory of the Wars of Juſtinian, Agatlijas and 
Epiphanenſis, two learned Writers about the ſame time with 
Procopius. Procopius was made a Senator; and about the 25th 
of Juſtinian, he arrived at the higheſt Dignity that can befal a 
Senator, to be made Prefect of the City, an Office like Lord 
Mayor bf London; about the ſame time he finiſhed his Ance- 
dotes. The Emperor enjoined him to write a Book Tleg Twy 
KATIT[AATWY, of the Buildings erected by the Emperor Juſtinian. 

In Procopius's Hiſtory, Rome is ſeycral times loſt and re- 
covered. Arcadius, about to die, and leave his ſon Theodoſius 
an infant, leaves by his teſtament Iſdegardes king of Perſia his 


protector; who, renowned for his nobleneſs of ſoul, ſhewed it 


more than ever, by keeping peace with the Romans, and pre- 
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ſerving the empire to Theodoſius, A. D. 398. Among the 
Epthatites, the rich men have each twenty or more companions, 
to be their perpetual comrades, and to partake in a community 
of their good. When any principals die, the retainers uſe to be 


put into the ſame grave with them. The Perſians uſed not ta - 


follow the chaſe upon full ſpeed, though their enemy ran away, 
Their king Cabades commanded that one of their women ſhould 
be common. They had a place, called“ the Tower of Obli- 
4 yjon 3? where if a man were impriſoned, it was not lawful to 
mention him, and once to name him was death; ſo great a pu- 
niſhment they thought it was to be eternally ee Let our 
Dotards on 1 reflect on this 

A pretty ſtory, ſomewhere, about a Dog-fiſh in love with a 
Pearl. Of the ſtory of Arſaces; who, being in the Tower of 
Oblivion, and having ſpent the merrieſt day that he ever had 
with the perſon he loved moſt, would return no more to the mi- 
ſeries of this life, but ſtabbed himſelf with a knife, taken up no 
doubt for that very purpoſe at the Feaſt. 

In 527, Juſtinian was declared Emperor on Good-Friday. In 
the ſecond year, he made Belliſarius his general in the Eaſt. 

Procopius's ſecret Hiſtory of the Court of the emperor Juſti- 
nian. He therein makes Belliſarius a ſtupid cuckold, and his 
wife Antonina the moſt profligate woman in the world; to lie 
with her adopted ſon Theodoſius; to continue her intrigues by 
murders, ſupported by her intereſt in the empreſs Theodora. 

In the reign of Leo, Juſtin and two other brothers came 
from Illyrium, were made of the emperor's guards, being proper 
perſonable men. The emperor Anaſtaſius preferred him to be 
captain of the guards, who after choſe him to be emperor. He 
was old, could neither write nor read; was not capable of doing 
his ſubjects either good or harm; was ſottiſh, ſtupid, and very 
brutiſh. Juſtinian was his fiſter's ſon, wheſe ſtature was neither 
too great nor too little: well-proportioned, rather inclining to be 
fat; his face round and comely, his complexion freſh, very like 
Domitian : he was crafty, yet eaſy to be deceived ; ſo that he 
might be {aid to be cunning and weak both together; 3 inconſtant 
to his friends, and inexorable to his enemies ; eaſily perſuaded 


when any evil was to be adviſed, but unmoveable to any action 
that was good. 


Theodora 
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Theodora was bred up on the Stage, a Courtezan, notorious 
before the emperor, he having firſt taken her for a miſtreſs, He 
deſcribes her to be very handſome. Both their characters are to 
conſiſt of love, looſeneſs, and cruelty ; which he repeats with tauto- 
logy. I do not believe it to be Procopius's, but rather ſome 
Arian's : however, it is no ſuch extraordinary libel as to be twice 
read over; for it is written with no art, but plain matter of fact; 
which, if true, is downright railing. Procopius was an Heathen, 
or at leaſt it is dubious what he was. | 

Proclus, famous in the reign of Anaſtaſius, when Vitaſian came 
with his fleet againſt Conſtantinople. He hung up brazen plates 
againſt the ſun, and ſo burnt them that they could not approach 
the place. 

Rivius ſays, that it is his opinion, from his ſerious conſideration 
of Authors, that Belliſarius never fell into diſgrace; that, by his 
rival's means, he might not have the favour of being mentioned 
as he deſerved, but never went further. The Anecdotes were 
written in the thirty- ſecond year of Juſtinian. Some ſay, Juſtinian 
lived to be above ninety years of age. | 

Narſes had the greateſt character of any man of his age. Pro- 
copius makes Pope Vigilius to have been a horrid fellow. He 
makes Bartholus, Faber, and Gennadius, ſay, that Juſtinian was 
held for a Saint among the Greeks. 

Choſroes was of an unruly ſpirit, a great undertaker, trouble- 
ſome, full of tumult himſelf, and a great troubler of others. 
John the Cappadocian, præfect of the city, a wicked fellow; for 
his conſpiracy againſt the emperor, deprived of all, and reduced to 
that want which is commoaly, though falſelv, reported of Belli- 
ſarius. In Book II, he commends Sittas for a godly man, va- 
liant, an excellent commander, inferior to none of his time. 
Choſroes takes Antioch. 

The Perſians, of all men, have leaſt of variety in their hu- 
mours: their manner of life extremely ſtrict, their laws hard of 
digeſtion, and their commands intolerable. 

In reading this Hiſtory of Procopius, by ſome hints given me, 
I begin to ſuſpect the Secret Hiſtory to be his; but perhaps it 
might be raiſed by ſome other perſon upon his hints. 
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The Chriſtrans perſecuted the Jews upon their going to the 
Crufade of the Holy Land. It is the obſervation of a modern 
Jew, that the Promiſe of aveUdly hleſſings is (till performed to 
them; that no place which perſecutes them but decays in trade, 
as Spain is an eminent example; and that receives them is bleſſed 
for doing fo, as Holland. 

Matthew Paris, p. 29. When Robert duke of Normandy, 
2097, went to the Holy War, he had many followers, Englith, 
Normans, Britons, &. When they came to Conſtantinople, 
% Holoſericum inauditæ æſtimationis, cum plurimis aliis donis, 
« fuſceperunt, qualia prius non viderant, et quæ ipſis etiam 
& receptonbus ſtuporem inferrent, ſiquidem eorum antea viſa- 
rum excederent dignitatem.” So that here we began to ſee 
the luxury of the Eaſtern countries, and conſequently to deſire 
things of ſo great novelty, value, and beauty. Sce what may be 
found in Knolles's excellent Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Ludoltus t, who wrote the Abyflinian Hiſtory, or his ſon, was 
in England with Dr. Pocock. 

M. Paris, p. 53. ©* Rex Willielmus è Normannia in Angliam 
& tenuit primo curiam ſuam apud Weſtmonaſterium in Nova 
Aula; quam cum inſpecturus cum multa militia introiſſet, cum 
& alii eam dixiſſent magnam nimis eſſe et æquo majorem; dixit 
Rex, eam debitæ magnitudinis dimidia parte carere, nec eum 
« eſſe niſi thalamum ad palatium quod erat facturus.“ 

The Monks look upon it as a judgement that king William 
died in the New Foreſt; ſee M. Paris, p. 53, 54. After him, 
Henry, being crowned, confirms by charters the laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor; and, by confirming the ſubjects pro- 
perty, and eaſing them in ſeveral things whereby they were ag- 
grieved in the former reigns, both clergy and barons agree to his 
coronation, and promife rhemſelves much happineſs in his go- 
vernment. * Dedit Deus Regi Henrico tria munera, Sapientiam 
& ſcilicet, Victoriam, et Divitias, quibus ad omnia profperans 
“omnes ſuos prædeceſſores præceſſit; fed in his omatbus factus 
« eſt Deo ingratiſſimus.“ P. 63. 


M. Paris gives us many inſtances of the Church of Rome's 


pilling us of monies, Aniclm, in a council, though oppoled by 


t See vol. II. p. 91. i 
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his king, Henry I, yet depoſed many abbots who had obtained 
their abbies from lay-hands ; nor would he conſecrate the biſhop 
of Wincheſter elect: but the Pope, upon Anſelm's requeſt, very 
mercifully reſtores them: * Sedes Clementiſſima, que nulli de- 
« eſſe conſuevit (dummodo albi aliquid vel rubei intercedat) 
« præſcripto pontifices et abbates ad priſtinas dignitates mileri- 
4 corditer revocavit.“ 

In 1124, Juſtitia de Monetariis fit Wintonii;“ and in 112%, 
« Rex omnes Angliæ Monetarios, eo quod monetam furtivè cor- 
& ruperunt, fecit turpiter ementulari, et manus dexteras præcidi.“ 
Coiners, ſays the Gloſſary, See Gemiticenſis, lib. vii. cap. 23. 

The ereCting more towns into cities and biſhops ſees muſt 
have certainly an influence of trade upon thoſe places, by the ac- 
ceſſion of a palace, and the confluence of people. Henry VIIT's 


diviſion. See before the See removed from Dorcheſter to Lincoln; 


though now the Biſhops live moſt at Bugden. Quære, When 
Ely was made a biſhoprick? when it became not to be a ſhire ? 

M. Paris, p. 5. The ſtate of learning, when the Normans 
conquered England. © Optimates gulæ et veneri ſervientes, 
© etc. Clerici quoque et Ordinati adeo literatura carebant, ut 
« cęteris eſſet ſtupori qui Grammaticam didiciſſet. Potabatur ab 
« omnibus in commune, et tam dies quam noctes in hoc ſtudio 
« productæ ſunt,” There ſhould go all along a general hiſtory 
of the ſtate of learning. 

P. 62, he ſays of Henry II,“ Erat quippe eleganter literatus, 
« urpote A primeva ætate præcepto patris addictus hteris, et jam 
iin jure quod audierat fecreto expeditus.“ 

In 1136, © Obiit maxima mulicrum, venerabilis Domina Ma- 
& tildis, filia regis Anglorum Henrici primi, imperatrix et uxor 
« Henrici Romanorum imperatoris, et mater Henrici ſecundt 
„ Anglorun regis maximi, unde ejuſdem Matildis Epitaphium: 


« Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima partu, 
« Hic jacct Henrici filia, ſponſa, parens.“ 


Nothing can be cleaner or more expreſlive than this Epigram, 
whocver was the Author of it. The ſcuſe is ſo cloſe, that the 
Engliſh language cannot expreſs it in two Verſes. That of her 
ſon, king Henry II, though very eaſy for thoſe times, does not 
come up to it, We find it in M. Paris, p. 151, anno 1188. 
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« Rex Henricus eram; mihi plurima regna ſubegi, 
« Multiplicique modo duxque comeſque fui. 
« Cui ſatis ad votum non eſſent omnia terræ 
« Climata, terra modo ſufficit octo pedum, 
6“ Qui legis hæc, penſa diſcrimina mortis, et in me 
« Humanz ſpeculum conditionis habe. 
« Sufficit hie tumulus, cui non ſuſtulerat orbis.” 
This laſt verſe is wanting in ſome Mſſ. and very probably ſhould 
not be added. 
He applies that verſe upon the ſucceflion of king Richard; 
& Mira canam ; ſol occubuit, nox nulla ſecuta eſt.“ 
This was in every body's mouth upon the ſucceſſion of king 
James to queen Elizabeth. N 

The fixing of the Courts to Weſtminſter a great eaſe to trading 
people. And ſo the Circuits, for the diſpatch of buſineſs in tlie 
country; juſtice being brought, in a manner, to their own doors. 
Sce Dugdale's Book concerning the Law ®, &c. 

Whether luxury and protuſeneſs of ſome perſons ill for trade. 
The vaſt magnificence of ſome of our feaſts; though certainly 
a prudent, modeſt, ſparing temper, is beſt for a trading nation 
as we have an undoubted inſtance in Holland. 

Anno 1135, Combuſta eſt eccletia Sancti Pauli ab igne, qui 
s accenſus eſt ad pontem qui perrexit uſque ad ecclefiam Da- 
„ norum.” 

P. 86. Duke Henry comes againſt king Stephen, © cum navi- 
bus triginta duabus et militia magna nimis, &c.” Next year 
king Stephen owns Henry tor his heir. 

P. 92. King Henry II, upon his coming to the crown, “ Alte- 
& nigenas et maxime Flandrienſes de regno expellendo, et quoſ- 
« dam ptcudo-comites quibus rex Stephanus pene omnia ad 
« filum pertinentia minus caute contulerat, deponendo.” See the 
Index of Walſingham, for Flanders, of their going into Wales, 

I remember, my lady Inchiquin ſpoke of mighty heaps of 
cinders at her eſtate in Montgomeryſhire, where there had been 
iron-works. Quzre, The ſtory of the Fingallians ? 

Anno 1155, Henry II received the Pope's letters about ſuh- 
duing of Ireland. M. Paris, p. 9g. That Writer muſt be nicely 
conſidered by the beſt of the Iriſh Hiſtorians. In 1157, his ex- 
pedition into Wales. | 


y % Origines Juridiciales,” Folio; firſt printed in 1666, , 
| Inter- 
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Interviews between kings very chargeable. Henry at Paris, 
1158. King Henry III very vain that way. | 

In 1161, in the time of king Henry, “ Cantuaria fere omnis 
© comburitur.” 

Anno 1166.“ Quidam pravi Dogmatis diſſeminatores apud 
« Oxoniam tracti ſunt in judicium, præſente rege et epiſeopis 
regni, quos a Fide Catholicà devios, et in examine ſuperatos, 
« facies cauteriata notabiles cunctis expolivit, qui expulſi ſunt à 
* regno.“ See Fox's Book of Martyrs. Prynne's Hiſtory of 
King John. | | 


Anno 1172. King Henry in Ireland. Of this, ſee Giraldus 
Cambrenſis. 

King Henry the Second's reign might ſeem to have been wholly 
taken up with the vexations and trouble which he met with from 
that perverſe traitor Thomas à Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was afterwards fainted for his villanies, and whoſe tomb 
was more applied to, in caſe of neceſſity, than our Saviour. The 
ſtory of demoliſhing his ſhrine 3 the legends of his life; book of 
his letters; and the Monkiſh Hiſtorians. Several papers con- 
cerning this, in Matthew Paris, give many particulars of his life. 
And the Proteſtants, on the other fide, 'do juſtice to fo great a 
prince (as Prynne, Maſter Fox, &c.) But that which muſt be 
moſt grievous to him, and hindered him in the progreſs of thoſe 
great things he might otherwiſe have done for this nation, was 
the diſobedience of his ſon Henry, whom be had placed with 
himſelf on the throne, and whom he loved entirely : but the 
young king, impatient in having any partner of his power, by 
the advice of ill counſellors, and not without the connivance and 


ſecret aſſiſtance of his mother, the haughty queen Eleanor, made 


ſeveral grievous wars againſt his father, both in England and 
Normandy ; and, which muſt needs be ſtill more afflicting to the 
king, drew his brothers Richard and Godfrey likewiſe into his 
party; which increaſed ſo much (all adoring the riſing fun, and 
believing that his Monarchy would commence ſpeedily), that the 
old king was deſerted even by thoſe perſons who had owed their 
education to him from their childhood, And yet, after all this, 
the fame and reputation of king Henry the father was ſo great, 
that, in the ycar 1176, Adolfus king of Caſtile (who was his 
ſon-in-law, by marrying his daughter Eleanor) and Sancho king 
of Navarre, lia: ing mutual complaints about countries taken in 


War 
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war from each other, made king Henry their umpire; who, in a 
great aſſembly of his prelates and barons at Weſtminſter, made 
an accord, to the ſatis faction of both parties, and to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a firm peace and friendſhip between them. At the ſame 
time, as if it were to render this atlembly and court more auguſt 
and magnificent, there arrived, upon different affairs, the ambaſſa- 
dors of Manuel emperor of Conftantinople ; of Frederick, the 
Roman emperor ; of William, archbiſhop of Triers; of the 
duke of Saxony, and Philip earl of Flanders. Matthew Paris, 
who relates this, p. 133, favs, he does it to ſhew the eſteem which 
the world had of king Henry, for his wiſdom and magnificence ; 
from whom ſo many embaſſadors came to demand audiences, and 
to whoſe judgement even kings were ready to ſubmit. 

Anno 1178. Henricus, cum omnes provincias ſuæ poteſtatis, 
« que vel Francorum liminibus, vel montibus Pyreneis, vel 
« Britannico uſuantur Oceano, munitiones obtinuiſſet, et omnia 
4 pro velle diſpoſuiſſet, &c. See this country in the map. The 
additions king Henry made by birth, Acquitain and Anjou: by 
conqueſt, Wales, Ireland, and the ſubjection of William king 
of Scotland. | 

1179. Ludovicus rex Francorum, B. Thomam Martyrem, 
& orationis gratia, viſitare decernens, Angliam, quam nec ipſe 
4 nec ſuorum aliquis anteceſſorum aliquo tempore viſitaverat, 
« devotus intravit. The king met him at Dover; © cui quidquid 
4 honoris, &c. quantum auri vel argenti, quantum in vaſis pre- 
6 tioſis, et lapidibus, &c. gazas totius regni ſui, et quicquid ipfe 
& et anteceſſores ſui in divitiis congeſſerant, regi Francorum et 
4c ſuis expoſuit. King of France ſtayed but threc days at Can- 
terbury. 

1180.“ Nova moneta in Anglia facta.“ 

See p. 141, agreement between Henry and king Philip, 
Quere, if king Philip's father were then alive? P. 140. Anno 
4 1181, cum rex Francorum Philippus, cum quibuſdam de 
„ ſuis, ſibi ad memoriam reducentibus, cognoviſſet qualiter 
« rex Anglorum regnum ſuum tam tute diffuſum, a tam bar- 
paris nationibus, Scotis icilicet. et Wallenſibus, tam pacifice 
« protegeret, de communt contilio domeſticorum {uorum, pre- 
1 dicti regis diſpoſitioni omne regnum ſuum et ſeipſum com- 
& mifit.” I do not well underſtand this: however, it fhews a 
great deference and retpect that Philip bad for king Henry and 
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his counſels; ſo that he and his miniſters thought his moſt — 


dent way was to be guided by them. See the French Hiſtories 
for king Plulip's age. Sce if Roger ® archbiſhop of York died 
anno 118 1. It ſeems, this archbiſhop had got a privilege from 
pope Alexander, That, if any clerk, ſubject to his Juriſdiction, 
« being on his death-bed, ſhould make his will, and not diſtribute 
« his goods with his own hands, the archbiſhop ſhould have power 
of ſeizing upon what he left.” Now it being but juſt that a 
man ſhould find the effects of that law which he would impoſe 

upon another, it fo happened, that, upon the death of the arch- 
biſhop, his goods were confiſcated ; “a quorum ſumma undecim 
„ millia librarum argenti, ct aurei trecenti, cappa aurea, argentea 
« ſcptem, cypti argentei novem, tria ſalſaria argentea, tres cuppæ 


: 


« murrinæ, cochclearia quadraginta, oo ſantellæ argenteæ, 


&« pelvis argenteus, et diſcus argenteus.” "This was a great ſum 
in thoſe times, to be hoarded up uſeleſsly in the ſingle treaſury of 


one Clergyman ! 


Ibid. * Eodem anno, moneta veter in Anglia reprobatà, nova 
« ſucceſſit in Feſto ſancti Martini.“ _ 9955 

Anno 1182. Rex Henricus apud Waltham in præſentiã 
« provincii regni ad ſubventionem terræ Sanctæ quadraginta duo 
« millia marcarum argenti et quingentas marcas auri liberaliter 
« aſſignavit.“ And fo our treaſure went out of the Land. See 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, what fort of people they gathered in Wales, 


rogues, &c. children from their parents, huſbands from their 


wives, &c. 

Anno 1184, 1185. See at large Giraldus Cambrenſis, Hib. 
Expugnata, p. 800. King Henry's prudent refuſal of the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, &c. © conyocato clero regni et populato;“ 
which could not but be for the good of this kingdom. Neither 
did they ſend any of the king's ſons; prince John's (to whom he 


had given the dominion of that country) being knighted at Wind- 


ſor, and then ſent into Ireland; being much more for the pre- 
ſent honour, as well as future advantage of England. M. Paris, 
p. 144, 145. | : 4 
Anno 1186. © Reges Angliz et Franciæ fufceperunt crucem. 
And the next year, 1187, © Ricardus Comes Pictavienſis cum 


w He had been archdeacon of Canterbury; was raiſed to the ſee of 
Vork in 1154, and died in 1181. Aſter his death, the archbiſhoprick 
was vacant ten years. 5 

: « audiſſet 
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ic aud ĩſſet calamitatem Terre Sancte et de captà cruce non ex- 
c pectatà, alicujus prædicatore vel patris ſui conſilio, aut vo- 


& Juntate, primus inter proceres tranſmarinos ſignaculum crucis 
« ſuſcepit de manu Archiepiſcopi Turonenſis. ” See the good 


which king Henry did us by his laws, and the eſtabliſhing our 


parhaments. See the Book of the Writs for calling parliaments, 
Anno 1188. Frederick emperor, king of England, king of 
France, Philip king of Flanders, and an innumerable number of 
all ſorts, from archbiſhops and dukes, down to the meaneſt peo- 
ple, took the croſs, and were eager to run in ſhoals to the Holy 
Land. Incredible what an infinite number of the people of 
Europe, and conſequently of Engliſh, who gloried in being more 


devoted to the Holy See than other nations, muſt have periſhed | 


in thoſe expeditions ! 


- Quzre, How Whitchaven has flouriſhed of late times? how 
Liverpool ? See the fates of Carteol, of Newcaſtle ; the deſtruc- 


tion made of thoſe parts by the Scotch wars. 


M. Paris, p. 144. Anno 1186, Mater eccleſia Ciceſtrenſis | 


« et tota civitas comburuntur.” Earthquakes, prodigies, inun- 
dations, ſtrike terror into the ſpirits of common people, eſpecially 
when all ſuch things, though natural, are improved by the cun- 


ning of the prieſts, to turn them into miracles, as occaſions ſerved. 
So ſcarce a voyage at ſea, but the leaſt ſtorm occaſioned a mira- 


cle of ſome Saint, and the expence of a wax-caudle, which in- 
creaſed in bigneſs according to the apprehenſion of the danger. 


(See Eraſmus's Dialogue.) And this muſt needs diſhearten our 


traffick' and ſeamen, when under the apprehenſion of all ſuch 
dangers : for all firſt diſcoverers magnify things; „et omne ig- 
i notum pro magnifico.“ We have now no Scylla and Charybdis 
on the coaſts of Sicily; and our ſhips paſs even through the 
tumultuous waves of the Bay of Biſcay. M. Paris, p. 146—15 1. 
King Henry had even his latter-days made uneaſy, by wars 
between him and the king of France, who {ſupported his ſon 
Richard, that had gained all Britany and many of the nobility ro 


his party. The Pope, by his Legates, endeavoured a reconci- 


lation, but in vain; and the propolals made, in 1188, by the 
king of France to king Henry, do not ſeem unreaſonable ; 
i Poſtulavit utique rex Francorum Aleſiam fororem ſuam, quam 
« rex Angliæ habuit ſub cuſtodia ſuàa, donari Ricardo in uxorem, 
% or c aliquam ſecuritatem ſibi fieri de Regno Angliæ poſt de- 

« ceſſum 
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ec Ga ſuum. Petiit inſuper ut Johannes filius ejus crucem 
« ſuſciperet, Hicroſolymam profecturus, nam Ricardus iter illud 
« nullatenus fine ipſo arriperet. So. that the younger brother 
ſeems to have given the elder ſome umbrage; and the king's 
council and friends were of opinion, that his ſon's requeſts were 
reaſonable : Ut filio ſuo et hæredi legitimo militique tam 
« ſtrenuo aliquam ſecuritatem faceret gaudenter de hæreditate ſui 
« habenda, ſi ĩpſi, Deo ordinante, ſupervixiſſet.“ But the king 
abſolutely refuſed any ſuch agreement, leſt he might ſeem to have 
been forced to it. Whereupon the prince and king Philip took 
ſeveral places; and, coming before Caen, and firing the ſuburbs, 
got into the city, and put the king in ſo much danger, that he 
was forced to fly thence, and was purſued for three miles, nar- 
rowly eſcaping through a deep ford, with very great difficulty, to 
Tours, whilſt the king and prince ravaged the country, and took 
many caſtles. After this, the earl of Flanders, the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and Hugh duke of- Burgundy, came to king Henry ar 
Saumur, to endeavour a reconciliation. In the mean time, the 
city of Tours was taken by ſtorm; and the king of England, 
being driven to theſe ſtraits, was forced to come to ſuch condi- 
tions as were, not ſo honourable as thoſe he had formerly refuſed. 
He was without contradiftion to do what the king of France 
mould adjudge. He was to do homage to the king of France, 
becauſe in the beginning of this war he had renounced it. The 
lady Alefia was to be put into the cuſtody of Richard; who 
might likewiſe receive homage from all his father's liege men. 
And the king of France was to have twenty thouſand marks of 
filver for the expences he had been at, in tlie affiſtance given to 
that prince. Theſe things affected king Henry ſo deeply, that 
he died three days after the concluding this agreement, having 
reigned 34 years, -7 months, and 5 days. 45 

The king, by the length of his reign, the extent of his here- 
ditary countries, the enlarging his, dominions by conqueſt, his 
great reputation abroad amongſt all nations; the goodneſs of his 
laws, and his care of his people, has laid the ſolid foundations of | 
ahe Engliſh grandeur. 1 

Ricardus Wintoniam veniens fecit ponderare et in ſcripturs 10 
* redigere omnes theſauros patris ſui, et inventa ſunt plura quam 
„ nongenta millia librarum i in auro et argento, præter utenſilia 
et jocalia et lapides pretioſos.” * How long Wincheſter 
Vo. I. Fo flouriſhed 


y 
+* 
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flouriſhed in the favour of our kings? Make a Book of agli 
Hiſtorical Queſtions. 

King Richard, the ſame year, 1188, had another Aae of 
wealth and treaſure: for, Geoffry w biſhop of Ely dying inteſtate, 
there came to the king three thouſand marks of ſilver, two thou- 
fand of gold, with all his plate and jewels. But the king was 
very liberal, not to ſay profuſe, in his diſpoſal of lands and money 
to his friends and attendants ; which afterwards, when he wanted 
it to equip him for tlie Holy War, made him uſe ſeveral unuſuat 
means for raiſing it. 

Our Pilgrims, &c. with 37 ſhips, going to the Holy Land, 
take Sylvia for the king of Portugal, p. 150. 

King John is reputed to have had more houſes in our king- 
dom than any of our kings. 

King Henry I. a great builder. © Cœnobĩa fecit de Radingis, 
« de Cirenceſtre, de Prælo ante Rothomagnon, et de Mortuo 
« Mari. Municipia vero præter turres et caſtella viginti quinque 
t opere ſumptuoſo conſtruxit, p. 73. Mighty additions to our 
wealth and ſtrength 

Anno 1153, © Caftra adulterina, quo tempore Regis 3 à quocun- 
« que exſtructa ſunt diruentur, quorum numerus ad 1115 excre- 
« vit,” p. 86. Walfingham has the ſame number, Ypod. Neuſtriz, 

p. 446. This muſt make great alterations throughout the whole 
country. 

See in Dr. Watts's Gloſſary, what it is to excommunicate the 

ews. 

4 See Camden, how long Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Northumberland, under the Scots? Whether Dr. Nicolfon * 


w Geoffry Ridel, archdeacon of Canterbury, who had been raiſed to the 
ſee of Ely in 1184. He was alſo a baron of the exchequer. 
* Dr. William Nicolſon, born about 1655, was a native of Orton in 
Cumberland. He was entered of Queen's College, Oxford, in 1670 ; 
made prebendary of Carlifle in 1681, archdeacon in 1682, and biſhop in 
1702. He was deeply engaged in the Bangorian controverſy in 1717 ; 
and was tranſlated to the ſee of Derry in Ireland the next year. He was 
raiſed to the archbiſhoprick of Caſhel, Jan, 28, 1726-7 ; but died (16 
days only after his promotion) Feb, 13. His principal works, the 


Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Hiſtorical Libraries, were nn in 177 5» 
in one volume, 4to. 


biſhop 
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biſhop of Carliſle. has publiſhed any thing of thoſe countries y > 
Whether a Parſon has not written a Book about Weſtmoreland 2 3 

The frequent incurſions on both fides muſt render that coun- 
try on the Marches very ruinous, being ſo often laid waſte by 
numerous armies ; and ſo as to the Marches of Wales. Quere, 
concerning Berwick, how it ſtands as for our trade between both 
nations ? how the Laws of Scotland ; what prohibited from Eng- 
land and other countries? Quere, how long Huntington in 
the poſſeſſion of the Scots? A. It continued no longer than 
John Baliol. See Camden's Britannia. 

When king Stephen came to the crown, 1135, (the biſhops of 
Canterbury and Wincheſter preſent) he ſcized upon all his 
unkle's treaſure ; ** {cilicet, centum libras, exceptis vaſis aureis 
« et argenteis et gemmis.'\ 

See Molloy, “ De Jure Maritimo, &c.” of. the Jews. Whe- 
ther any Jews in Scotland? How long in Ireland > What of 
them have we in the Weſt Indian plantations a? They are great 
ſpies, and betray us in time of war. See Walſingham's Ypo- 
digma Neuſtriz; p. 474. Jews hanged for clipping. Expelled 
the kingdom in Edward the Firſt's time, p. 176. Vide Walſing- 
ham's Hiſtory of Edw. I, p. 53, a ſtory of a Jew. © Anno 1289, 
« Rex crucis ſuſcepit charafterem, moxque Judæos omnes tan- 
quam crucis hoſtes expulit de Waſconen et aliis terris ſuis 
« omnibus quam in Francia poſſedebat,“ p. 34. In 1290, ex- 
pelled England. See how the Jews were admitted in Oliver's 
time. See an act of Parliament to provide for Proteſtant children b. 

M. Paris, p. 887. The Jews complain, and that juſtly, of the 
king. Habet Papales immo ſuos Mercatores, &c.“ See how 
our prelates were forced to take up money at the court of Rome, 
to bribe them; particularly how the Popes did it at the breaking 


up of Councils. How men were ready planted, to lend it at ex- 
ceſſive uſury. 


| y The judicious Antiquary will find his reſearches in this ſpecies of 

learning amply gratified in Mr. Gough's curious“ Anecdotes of Br.tiſh 
&« Topography.” 

2 « An Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 
« land, &c, By Thomas Robinſon, Rector of Ouſby in Cumberland, 
was publiſhed in 1709, 8v0. 

a There are great numbers of them eſtabliſhed in Jamaica, 

d Stat, 1 Anne, c. 30. 

8 2 Seals 


bo 
o 
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Seals not much in uſe amongſt our anceſtors the Saxons; bur 
they ſigned with the Croſs. There was a Seal of king Edward's 
at Weſtminſter. See p. 79, 80, of M. Paris's Lives. I remem- 
ber, in theſe Lives, mention made of one Aaron, a Jew, who 
had lent money to St. Alban's, p. 93, circ. ann. 1188. 

In 1209, in king John's time, Ad feſtum Sancti Michaelis 
« amotum eſt ſcaccarium à Weſtmonaſterio uſque Northamton, 
« per regem, in odium Londinenſium.“ M. Paris tells us, upon 
the ſame year, that it continued there © uſque ad Natale Domini.“ 
Read Milton's Hiſtory of our Kings before the Conqueſt, See 
the character of King Henry II, and his offspring, in the Topo- 
graphia Cambrenſis, p. 751. Cambrenſis Hib. Expugnata, 
p. 776. Anno 1172, Primo annoque, Rex Henricus Hiber- 
« niz Triumphator ipſam inſulam acquiſivit.“ 

Sir Thomas More © was a great wit, had abundance of life and 
ſmartnefs. Nothing can give a better ſenſe of the conſideration 
man ought to have of his latter-end, than theſe two verles : 


« Fleres ſi ſcires unum tua tempora menſem ; 
« Rides quum non fit forſitan una dies 4,” 


His Utopia may come in as a piece of Poetry. So the Hiſtory 
of the Sevarites, or Sevarambi, &c. 

Chriſtian, biſhop of Liſmore, Apoſtolicæ Sedis Legatus, 
Donat. of Caſſels, Laurence of Dublin, and Catholicus of 
Tuam (the archbiſhop of Tuam not there, by reaſon of his great 


c Born in 1480; appointed treaſurer of the exchequer in 1520; 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in 1523; and had the great ſeals de- 
livered to him Oct. 15, 1530; being the firſt layman that ever held that 
office; the duties of which he executed for near three years with a moſf 

_ exemplary diligence, a true magnanimity, and a moſt incorrupted inte- 
grity; and reſigned, May 16, 1533. His inflexibility in denying the 
king's fupremacy drew on him the wrath of Henry VIII; he was com- 
mitted to The Tower in 1534; and beheaded July 5, 1535. He was the 
author of many and various works; though only his Utopia is now read, 
the other being chiefly of the polemic kind, and in a defence of a cauſe 

which could not be ſupported, His Engliſh works were colle&ed and 
+ publiſhed, by order of queen Mary, in 1557; his Latin, at Bal, in 2563, 
and at Lorrain in 1 566, 
4 « You'd weep, if ſure you'd but one month to ſtay; 
« Yet laugh, uncertain of a ſingle day!” - 
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age and infirmity) held a general council at Caſſels, the king 
having perſons commiſſioned by him then preſent, where were 
ſeveral canons made; eſpecially © De Matrimoniis contrahendis, 
„ de Decimis dandis, &c. Eccleſiæ illius ad Anglicanæ Eccleſia 
« formam redigere modis omnibus elaborando.” The 6th Conſti- 
tution is, Quod univerſi fideles, in infirmitate poſiti, confeſſore 
« ſuo et vicinis aſtantibus, &c.“ might diſpoſe of their effects. 
This was a very good law. Nothing encourages trade more 
than a liberty of diſpoſing by will; that ſo what a man has got 
by his labour and induſtry may come to his children. The Act 
of inteſtates“ eſtates has made a very good diſpoſition for all 
perſons. | 
The king's ſons riſe againſt him whilſt he is there. The great 
inconveniences which happened upon his not being able to ſettle 


that kingdom. See more, p. 782; and in the ſame page, and 


the next, we have a very large character of king Henry, and a 
deſcription of his perſon. | 

P. 787. The king gets a privilege for Ireland from Pope Adrian, 
an Engliſhman. See the Life of Pope Adrian. The kings of 
Ireland had all ſubmitred, and ſworn to king Henry before this 
confirmation of the Pope, Qui inſulas omnes fibi ſpeciali quo- 
« dam jure vindicat.“ | 

M. Paris (p. 71.) tells us of an odd method the king made 
uſe of to get money. Rex Anglorum Henricus tenuit mag- 
« num concilium apud Londonias, in kalendis Auguſti, de ſa- 
« cerdotum focariis prohibendis. Aſſuerunt concilio illi Wil- 
« lielmus Cantuarienſis et Turſtanus Eboracenſis archiepiſcopi, 
« cum ſuis ſuffraganeis, quos omnes ſimplicitate Cantuarienſis 
« archiepiſcopi Rex Henricus decepit; conceſſerunt namque regi 
« juſtitiam de focariis Sacerdotum, quæ res poſtea cum ſummo 
« dedicare terminabatur percepit enim Rex pecuniam infinitam de 
« Preſbyteris pro focariis ſuis redimendis.“ 

In M. Mition's New Voyage to Italy, vol. I. printed 1699, at 
Nuremburg, he ſays, p. 68, he ſaw a Treatiſe of Predeſtination, 
printed at Spire, 1446 ©; and another by Fauſtus, at Mentz, 


1459 | 
© This date was certainly a miſtake, as the art of printing was then 


quite in its infancy even at Mentz, where no book appears to have been 
printed earlier than 1442 ; and the firſt eſſays at Spire were thoſe of Peter 


Drach in 1477. See The Origin of Printing,“ p. 75» 
* a 


9 3 P. 74. 
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P. 74. The common opinion is, that Berthold Schwartz, a 
Franciſcan, found out guns and powder at Nuremburg, anno 
1378, | 

I may venture to affirm, that neither ſieges nor battles have 
been ſo bloody fince the invention of fire-arms, as before. Great 
guns were firſt put into ſhips, by the Venetian admiral Barbarigo ; 
and the famous Bartholomew Coglione firſt brought artillery 
into the ficld : for, before his time, the only uſe of theſe ma- 
chines was to batter the walls of towns. Monſ. de Fabert, who 
has lately publiſhed the Hiſtory of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
aſſures us, that the firſt eſſay which was made of them was againſt 
the fort of Preux. | 

P. 83. The trade of Augſburg decayed as that of Holland 
increaſed : almoſt all merchandizes which came from the Medi- 
rerranean were formerly landed at Venice, and from thence 
brought to Augſburg ; from which place they were diſperſed 
through all Germany. But Holland has taken away all, and 
. diſtributes all; and Augſburg ſuffers, as well as Venice, Milan, 
„Antwerp, and an infinite number of other Cities, which are at 
preſent as poor as formerly they were rich. 

P. 100. Among the rarities in the Elector of Bavaria's palace 

at Munich, are two Eccleſiaſtical books; one written by the 
Emperor Maximilian; the other covered with an embroidery of 
pearls and precious ſtones, wrought by Mary qucen of Eng- 
land. 

P. 101. Among the treaſures, two large purſes, full of Bava- 
rian pearls, of the bigneſs of ſmall nuts, and very white. Theſe 
_ pearls are fiſned- for, in the river Ill; one half that are found be- 
long to the emperor, the other to the elector of Bavaria. What 
fiſhing for pearls we may have on the coaſts of Ireland and 
Scotland ? 

Vitruvius, who lived in the time of Auguſtus, ſpeaks of Mo- 
ſaic work, under the terms of © Opus ſectile, pavimenta ſectilia, 
opera muſæa et mufivg” It was alſo called © opus teſſelatum, 

« er vermiculatum.” For want of natural ſtones, they uſe paſtes 
and compoſitions of glaſs, and enamels made in a crucible, which 
take a moſt lovely, ſhining colour, and never ſtain. King 
Edward the Confeſſor's tomb, and the pavement of the altar, in 
Weſtminfter-abbey, are Moſaic work, &c. 


To 
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To make a Dictionary of Trade and Merchandize, and all 
their Implements. Dr. Scattergood took great pains to furniſh 
his Latin Dictionary with them. 

Alexander the Third was a haughty man ; he had art laſt the 
pleaſure to triumph over the Emperor and four Aunti-popes. 
When he fled into France, two Kings, Lewis and Henry II, 
alighted from their horſes, to take his bridle, and lead his horſe. 

P. 251. Ancona, though in the Eccleſiaſtical State, yet traders 
of all religions may hve there, provided they make no public 
exerciſe of any beſides that of the country. They whiten wax 
very well at Ancona. 

P. 269. Between Macerata and Tolentino, they plant great 
reeds to prop up the vines, and make uſe of buffaloes to draw 
their ploughs. Theſe animals are far ſtronger than oxen, and 
eat leſs. Why have we not them. in England and Ireland, and 
Dromedaries and Camels ? The Indian Corn I have ſeen in Eng- 
land grow with vaſt reeds, which would be of great uſe. Whe- 
ther Rice would not grow upon boggy ground? To try to ſow 
all ſorts of things upon Bogs. 

P. 274. Beyond Spoletto, the mountains are covered with 
Laurel, Wild Olives, Tamarinds, Evergreen Oaks, &c. 

Of our fine Pictures in England, there are the Cartons of 
Raphael; my couſin Harcourt's fine pieces of Paulo Veroneſe; 
the duke of Somerſet's fine Pictures, Statues, &c. The loſs of 
Holbein's Picture f at Whitehall. We take up with Collections 
of Prints. Holbein g a great deal of. King Henry VIII. at 
Chriſt-Church. Van Dyck b, and many at Cornbury. 

In the Villa Juſtiniani, juſt without Rome, is to be ſeen this 
Epitaph: © Hic ſita eſt Amymone Marci optima et pulcherrima 


f The admirable portraits of Henry VII and Henry VIII, on the wall 
of the palace at Whitehall; which periſhed when that building was burnt. 
Vertue engraved a fine plate from a copy of them, 

£ This excellent painter was born at Bafil in 1498; and died of the 
plague at London in 1554. His own portrait is in the delivery of the 
charter of Bridewell, 

„ Sir Anthony Van Dyck, the illuſtrious diſciple of Rubens, was born 
at Antwerp in 1599, and died at London in 2641, It is recorded of this 
- artiſt, that he frankly confeſſed, he painted in the former part of his life 
for fame, and in the latter for his kitchen, Yet no artiſt, of any age, 
except Titian, ſtands in competition with him. 

Xs « Lanifica, 
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« Lanifica, pia, pudica, fungi caſta Domiſeda.” It were happy 
for our tradeſmen if they could wu this REES their wives. a 
their deaths, 

P. 388. Andrew Delphoſſo, a Jeſuit, wrote an excellent Trea- 
riſe of Painting and Architecture, and knew very well how to 
practiſe both. Who wrote our firſt Book of Rules of Archi- 
tecture or Painting in England > William of Wykcham i. 

P. 240. Adria, that ancient and famous city which gave its 
name to the Gulf, is now but a pitiful halt-drowned village. 

Quære, the firſt Book printed in England I believe in wooden 
characters k. Quære, when firſt in Greek and Hebrew? Day 
in the firſt Saxon. The Polyglott, a great work. The Oxford 
preſs moſt variety. Sir Harry Savile's Chryſoſtom 1, a great 
work. Quære, if not the greateſt, . the argenels of 
the book, and fineneſs of character? 

He that will conſider the advancement of our Poetry i in Eng- 
land, let him ſee the verſes from Weſtminſter, upon the mourn- 
ful ſubject of the loſs of the duke of Glouceſter, There are 
ſome, from perſons not much above his own age, which may vje 
with moſt of the — antl * A * n of the A. 
tients. 

M.iſſon, p. 23. The Eaſt India > hs of 8 18 fo 
powerful, that it has made head againit princes, without inter- 
rupting its traffick m; and yet it was eſtabliſhed but in the year 

"0" | | e | 


1 This monica founder of Wincheſter College was born in 13243 
was nominated to the ſee of Wincheſter in 1366; appointed lord chan» 
- cellor in 1367; and died Sept. 27, 1404. His life, Cy written by 
Bp. Lowth, was publiſhed in 1759, 8vo. 

x This conjecture was well founded. The firſt production of the Ox- 
ford preſs, by Corſellis, appears to have been from wooden ou: See 
Origin of Printing, p. 11. a 

1 Printed in Greek, in 8 volumes folio, 1613, at the expence of $005 
pounds, The learned editor was born Nov. 30, 1549 3 and was Greek 
tutor to queen Elizabeth. He was made warden of Merton college in 1585 
proveft of Eaton in 1596; was knighted in 1604; founded the two 
Savilian lectureſhips at Oxford in 1619; and died Feb. 19, 1621-2 

m What would our Author have ſaid to the ſtill more aſtoniſhing _m 
greſs of European merchants in the preſent century? 
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P. 284. Cork trees in Italy; they reſemble the Ev 
Oak, and bear acorns. When you ſtrip other trees of their bark, 
they die; but this grows ſtronger, and praduces a new coat. — 
have ſeen a Cork tree grow at Cornbury. Why may we 
have them in England and Ireland See the nature of the fot 


they are to o grow i in. Does not our Cork uſe to come from 


France? 


. ji Ar 3 a houſe of lee near Inſpruck, a croſs- 
bow has 34 bows, and diſcharges 34 arrows. — An engine in the 
Fr of London, with a vaſt number of muſket-bores. 

P. 122, He tells us of veſſels made of Ambergris, and that it 
is a ſubſtance fit ro be wrought. 

Henry, ſon to Henry II, crowned king of England. His Fogg 
Girald. Comb. Hib. Expuguata p. 799. He favs, his brother 
Groffry, „ tortus mali incentor.” He has before, in the T 
grapliza, the character of a cunning, ſubtle perſon; “ Ulyſſes in 
, patrem tertio recedens,” John, a favourite both of father and 
mother, never diſobliged them. Ibid. Dominion of Ireland to 
John. Sce p. 806. His fanuiv of Normans, &c. p. $10, re- 
lating to Ireland. The love of the king and queen to John, 
who never difobliged them, gave umbrage to all the brothers; 


and Richard, fighting for the aſſurance of the crown, durſt not 


go to the Holy Land without him. The king a fevere father 
when they grew up, but exceſſively tender before. Thomas 
Becket ſent to fetch him and Margaret his wife from Paris. 
Walf. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 446. Margaret was daughter to Lewis the 
young. She married this young king Henry, ſurnamed by the 
French Court-mantel; and afterwards was widow to Bela III, 
king of Hungary; croſſed herſelf, and went to the Holy War. 
See Maimbourg. © 
Pope Adrian, an Engliſhman. See his Letters to king Henry 
about Ireland, and the matter that the king wrote to the Pope, 
after the Council of Caſſels. Tliat the Pope ſent the king a ring 
for Inveſtiture, which was laid up in the treaſury at Wincheſter. 
See M. Paris, Hiſt. p. 95. His Lives of the Abbots, p. 66, See 
in our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories what good he did for his country. 
See the Popes Lives by their Medals, See p. 788, of Cambrenſis, 
what this Letter of the Pope's was after the kings of Ireland 
had ſworn to king Henry. Quære, what have we of Pope 
Adrian s in the Decretals; ; or in all the Hiſtories of the Popes ? 
M. Pavis, 
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NM. Paris, p. 74. Anno 1135. The biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Saliſbury were by, when king Stephen took hes Unkle's treaſure, 
which was 100 pounds (printed “ centum 4,” which occaſioned 
great miſtakes) befides jewels and plate: but in the various 
readings, centum millia libras, which ſounds neareſt truth. 

Anno 2140. William biſhop of Wincheſter ſtands for king 
Stephen, and has his caſtle beſieged by Maud, and repulſes 
_ p- 78. 

Anno 1142. Willielmus Wimonienſis epiſcopus, ct A poſtolicæ 
Sedis legatus, holds a council at London. “ Eodem anno objiit 
* Willielmus Wintonienſis præſul, et Henricus ſucceſſit; huic 
& vero Henrico Lucius Papa pallium miſit, volens apud Winto- 
niam novum archiepiſcopum conſtituere, et ſeptem ci epiſcopos 
aſſignare. This muſt be falſe; I ſhall put it as Henry, for 
ir can be no other. This muſt be determined by conſulting the 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtories. Sec Dugdale, of Glaftonbury. Quere, 
as to the archbiſnoprick, what were the ſeven biſhopricks to be? 
Matthew Paris himſelf clears up this matter. 

P. 74. Was by when Stephen took Henry's treaſure. And 
the next year, viz anno 1136, p. 76. when king Henry's body 
being brought from Caen (Cadomum), and was buried at 
Reading, in an abbey of his own foundation, with great ſolem- 
nity. and magnificence, where the king and many of the nobility 
were preſent. And then Henry biſhop of Wincheſter took away 
the hand of St. James from the abbey of Reading, which king 
Henry had fent thither in the year 1133; and they were de- 
prived of to conſiderable a relick till the time of king Henry II. 
This ſeems to have been an oppreiſon, and done by means of 
that arr. he had with his brother. What is faid before, p. 

78, of his holding-out caſtles againſt Maud, and p. 79, of his 
holding a council, muſt be cite meant of {ome ethers, or clic 
the name miſtaken, . He ſeems io have ſtood for the rights of 
the Church, even again!: his Brother, p. 77. See Spelman's 
Councils. Goodwin's Annals, of this Henry. See what books 
concerning the Abbey of Clugny and its famous men. 

About making Henry an archbiſhop, fee Malmſbury's treatiſe 
of biſhops. 

Anno 1222. The Jews had their misfortunes in the ſucceed- 
ing retgn, which was that of king Henry the Third: for he de- 
tgnmgs to recover his dominions in France, which had been Joit 

in 
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in the time of his father, laid, in the year 1230, ſevere burdens 
upon the Ecclefiaſticks, and upon the city of London; ſo that 
the Jews, having ſome companions in their afflictions, might more 
eaſily bear the payment of the third part of all their ſubſtance, 
towards ſo neceſſary an expedition. 

M. Paris, p. 314, 318. In a council held by archbiſhop 
Stephen at Canterbury, anno 1222, lays, © Quidam Apoſtata 
« Judzus, faCtus ex Chriſtiano Diaconus, judicialiter eſt punitus, 
quem Falco ſtatim arreptum ſuſpendi fecit.“ See Lindwood of 
this Council. Fox's Martyrs. Fuller's Church Hiſtory. This 
paſſage ſeemed to me at firſt to be unintelligible, till, looking 
into Dr. Watts's Adverſaria, p. 316, 1. 26, where he ſpeaks of 
the council at Oxon, held by Stephen Langton, in 1222. 

M. Paris, p. 393, gives an inſtance of a charitable work for 
the converſion of the Jews; which cannot be rightly under- 
ſtood without conſulting Dugdale's Monaſticon and Stowe's 
Survey of London. See Tanner's Notit. Monaſt. See if there 
were no other religious houſes founded on ſuch occaſions ; and 
what were their Statutes, either here, or in other nations. 

But the Jews may ſeem neither to have deſerved this or any 
other favour from the Engliſh, if we conſider the barbarity they 
were about to practiſe ſome few years afterwards. P. 409, king 
Henry keeping his Chriſtmas at Weſtminſter, in the year 1235, 
and the 19th of his reign, there were brought thither to him 
ſeven Jews, who had ſtolen a boy at Norwich, circumciſed him, 
and kept him privately for a whole year, with an intent to have 
crucified him at their Paſſover. They were convicted of the fact, 
and, confeſſing it in the king's preſence, were remanded to priſon, 
there to expect the king's pleaſure as to their puniſhment. 

Such a fact as the forementioned could not but incenſe the 
people againſt the Jews, p. 431 ; and they had the more reaſon 
to be afraid, becauſe, in the year following, there was a great 
deſtruction made of them in foreign parts, and particularly in 
Spain: ſo that, upon giving a great ſum of money to the king, 
they purchaſed their prefcrvation; and it was proclaimed pub- 
licly, that no one ſhould offer them any violence ot injury. 

But they did not long enjoy this quiet; for about three years 
afterwards, Geottrv Templar, one of the king's council, impri- 
ſoned and tormented them; and laid ſuch heavy exactions upon 
them, that they expected an utter extirpation. At laſt, after many 
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gifficultics, they gave the third part of their ready money, debts, 
and chattels, that they might gain ſome reſpite from their wiſe- 
Ties and preſent ruin. The occaſion of this was was a murder 
which they had privately committed, p. 489. 

In the year following, the Jews gave a freſh inſtance of their 
villany : for at Norwich they had. got another boy, and, circum- 
ciling him, they named him Jurinus, and kept him to be ſacrificed, 
in contempt of Chriſt crucified. But the father of the child, 
making diligent ſearch after him, at laſt diſcovered that he was 
hid in a Jew's chamber. When this came to the cars of William 
Poole, biſhop of the dioceſe, who was a very prudent circum- 
ſpect perſon, he, with other perſons of quality of the country, 
not ſuffering ſo great an indigunity to the Chriltian Religion to 
go unpuniſhed, ſcized upon all the Jews that were in the city; 
and when they wauld have ſheltered themſelves under the king's 
authority, the biſhop told them, “ That theſe things appertained 
* to the Church, and were not to be adjudged in the King's 
* court, when the matter in queſtion was concerning Circum- 
* c;fhon, and the violation of the Chriſtian faith.” So four of 
the Jews, being convicted of the forementioned crime, were 
Erawn to their execution at horſes” tails, and afterwards hanged 
upon a gibbet. 

About this time, and for ſome years before, the Tartars made 
a very great and violent irruption, not only into the Eaſt, but 
likewiſe into Hungary and the upper parts of Germany, and 
ſtruck terror into the whole Weſtern empire. It was ſaid, that they 
were Jews, who had for many years been ſhut up in the Caſpian 
mountains; and for this reaſon, the Jews of theſe Weſtern parts 
were thought to favour them. It is ſaid, that the Jews pretended 
to the Chriſtian princes, that the Tartars had ſignified to them, 
that they had their original from the ſame nation ; and that they 
would have no wine but that which came from their own bre- 
thren : ſo the Jews ſaid, they had now an opportunity of ridding 
the world of 10 great a plague and terror as thele Tartars weile 
to them. | 

Pope Alexander the Sixth was ſo liberal as to divide the whole 
undifcovered world between the kings of Spain and Portugal. 
Time may ſee another emperor in Rome. 

In Peru, never any of the Ynca's ſubjects were guilty of trea- 
ſon. All that was got in their wars were divided into three 

parts; 
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inſomuch that Italy, which before was made a thorough- fare te 
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parts: the firſt, to the ſervice of their gods; the ſecond, to the 
King, court, and nobles ; and the third, to the relief of the com- 
mon people. ; 

When there were no wars among thoſe Indians, the people 
were buſied with works of magnificence, ſuch as palaces for 
their viceroys, and large ways through all the country, which ex- 
cceded thoſe of Rome or Egypt. 

The Goths ſcem to have come down like a deluge ; not but 
they had principles of honour and government, and have laid a 
foundation for glory. The Spaniards have their blood in their 
yeins ; than whom there cannot be a braver nation, when led or 
encouraged by a gallant prince: for, not to mention their con- 
queſts in the Weſt Indies, I remember to have read in an old 
Author, that, when Charles the Fifth was emperor, the Tranſyl- 
vanians, in ſome difficulty, demanded but a few natural Spaniards 
(I am ture the number did not amount to fifty) to be their con- 
ductors: ſo much was their reputation in that age. 

Add to this, their paſhng through Sclavonia, Thrace, and 
Greece (then the Roman dominions), and Rome itlclf, undet 
Alaric the Second, who left his conqueſts to lis ſon Alfonſus, 


from whole ſtock the kings of Spain deſcended. 


Theodoric was a prince of extraordinary Ilcarning and valour ; 


the barbarous nations, and quite difordered by the frequent in- 
undations of luſt and rapine, he reduced to ſuch a peaceable and 


ſettled government, that before has death they had quite loft the 
memory of their former miſeries; inſtead whereof, a general feli- 
city had diffuſed itſelf over all the country. Such cities as had 


been before defaced, he repaired, ſtrengthened, and beautified. 
In his wars, he was victorious ; temperate in time of peace; and, 
in his private carriage, diſcreet and atiable, 


A PARALLEL between HOMER and ViRGIL. 


Thus much I ſay, that ſometimes I can read Homer with 
greater pleaſure than Virgil; and ſometimes I read Virgil with 
more delight than I can Homer; that is, they pleaſe me accord- 
ing to the different temper of mind J am in when I take them up. 
I can read Virgil with more pleaſure, becauſe I underſtand his 
language beſt ; I read Homer with more inſtruction, becauſe y 
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is more full of morality; and before we decide between them in 
this, we muſt know which is the chiefeſt end of Poetry, Profit 
or Pleaſure.— I would not be thought by this to depri ive Virgil 
of Morality ; for that is couched under his Fable, and is inter— 
ſperſed up and down his whole Book: nor Homer of Pleaſure ; 
for who 1s not charmed with his lofty flights, which come ſo 
near to the ſpirit of the inſpired Prophets ? It is certain that he 
has ſo many of them infuſed in his works, that one would almoſt 
imagine he had read and tranſcribed them. And who is not de- 
lighted with the majeſty of his ſtyle, and the flowing numbers of 
his verſe? It is certain he ſurpaſſes Virgil in theſe, as much as 
the Greek language exceeds the Latin. I ſee the copiouſneſs of 
the Greek, and the ſeverity of the Latin : this can compound 
two words with great elegance; and that has dialects (# great 
advantage), which cauſe a rumbling ſound, give a greater licenſe, 
poliſh the verſe more, and is more expreſſive of the ſenſe.— No, I 
do not do this; this were to abridge them both of one of the 
eſſential properties of Poetry, and to contradict a forementioned 
pofition. In ſhort, I like them both, I praiſe them both; I 
dare not ſay which I like better, they are both beſt, and both de- 
ſerve the palm; and wholoever takes it from the head of Virgil, 
to fix it on Homer's, does both an injury, which both, if alive, 
would diſclaim; by aſcribing to Homer more than he really de- 
ſerves, and by taking from Virgil even what he doth deſerve, 
that is, his ſhare. And fo I conclude, by pronouncing them both 
the great Monarchs of Learning, defiring every one to let them 
reign jointly over his ſtudies, to read them both at once, and let 
one ſerve as a comment to the other. 

Thoſe Gentlemen who only equal the ZEneid to the Iliad do 
unawares make Virgil inferior to Homer ; for, if Homer wrote 
firſt, and in a barbarous age, and yet is equal to Virgil, who had 
the Wits of Auguſtus's Court to converſe with and conſult, to 
read and correct his writings; if Homer has written as well, 
without any advantage, as Virgil has, who had Ariſtotle, Lon- 
ginus, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, and Horace, and all the antient 
Commentators and Critics to conſult, who had even Homer's 
' beauties to imitate and Homer's faults to ſhun, and had all the 
advantages that he could deſire, with riches, and a retired eaſy 
life ; if, J ſay, Homer has performed all this; we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity conclude, that Homer had a greater genius and a deeper 

judgement, 
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Judgement, and conſequently was a greater man; and that who- 
ever is in love with Virgil muſt be raviſked with Homer, the 
King of Poets. 

Homer and Virgil ſometimes ſcem to flag, to ſome who can- 
not comprehend them; but, like the fun when eclipſed, they 
loſe nothing of their light; it is only the clouds of our igno- 
rance that interpole, and hinder our ſighu. 

Manners are what diſtinguiſh the quality, and charatterize che 
inclinations, of thoſe who act: now Homer has ſucceeded ver 
well in the marzers which he has aſcribed to his men, bur failed 
ia thoſe he gave to the gods. What can the reaſon be, but that 
he ſtudied the nature of the gods with leſs attention chan he 
did that of man? that he knew the mcn better than his gods, 
becauſe he was more converſant with earthly things than with 
celeſtial? Nor is Ariſtotle's juſtification of him ls ufhcient. He 
ſays, Homer, in his characters of the gods, followed the { layings 
of former Poets; and the current reports for this make him coun- 
tenance what he muſt know to be abſurd, from the light of nature. 
Mr. Dacier's is better, but that is far from excuſing him. That of 
Longinus is indeed a witty one; but not ta be valued, becauſe 
it is a weak one. Beſides, wit, like truth, is not to be ſpoken at 
all times: for who can chuſe but pity to fee a dying hero mi- 
ſerably witty ? He that is witty inſtead of being judicious in 
diſputations, is at beſt but a witty fool. Good Latin is not much 
expected then; ſo neither is wit: it is enough if there be good 
ſenſe, and words proper for the thoughts. 

As the characters of his Gads are all blameable, fo is the cha- 
rafter of Therſites. I mean not that he has not drawn ius 
picture true, and hit upon the true features; but chat it is wrong- 
Iy brought in. Gods ! who can bear a Buſfoon in company with 
Neſtor > We expect the honey dropping from the mouch of this 
reverend old man, and are plagued with farce and jeſt. Who 
can bear a Merry Andrew among deliberating Stateſmen? 4 
Therſites in an Epopceia? Monſtrous inconſiſtency He that can 
bear this, may bear the ridiculous abſurdity of a Tragi-comedy. 
But that is not all, a God muſt be a laughing- ſtock too 3 there 
muſt be a Vulcan among his deities; as if the Gods were 19 be 
made a jeſt on. It is true, we may laugh at them; but Homer 
cauld not without a crime, becauſe he thought his religion as 
pure and unſpotted as we do ours. And therefore i 15 as great 
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2 crime in him to laugh at his Gods, as it- would be in us to 4 
laugh at ours. 74 

Beſides, Homer has offended againſt other arts, as Phyſick, 1 
which Virgil has not done. But Virgil, in the, Tenth ZEneid, 15 


brings in Mezentius comparing himſelf with au horſe in theſe 
words, Pheebe, diu f qua, &c.“ This is a fine reflection, with- 
out doubt; but I know not wherefore he attributed this to an 
horſe. This is one caſt away, and ſquandered. But he followed 
Homer in this, lib. vii. 185. where Hector encourages his 
Horſes, Xanthus, &c. | 

Virgil's work is like the organ which Trapp ſpeaks of. | 
Virgil had a truer idea of the gods than Homer. | | 

Many great men ſtand up, and vouch for their reputations ; but 4 
not one, as I know of, candeinn either of them, except Zoilus. 

Homer's grand moral is of more frequent application and uſe. 
Every age almoſt is big with the deſtruction of ſtates, whoſe 
prime miniſters have diſagreed; but when do we fee a time 
wherein Virgil's can be of uie? I will not deny but ſuch a time 
may poſſibly happen; but furely Homer's has, is, and ever will 
be. Again, Virgil has been of no ufe but to his own nation: 
for when do we fee a Commonwealth changed into a Monarchy ? 
and Virgil's can be of no uſe till this is done. Such a change 
may be. But Homer's muſt, if pride or ambition, if raſhneſs or 
a lult of ſuperiority, inhabit the firſt officers of kingdoms ; and 
which crimes, I think, will never depart from them. I have 
faid, Virgil's moral is of no advantage but to his own country, 
which cannot be ſaid of Homer's ; for that affects every kingdom 
of the world, whether conſidered by itſelf, or in conjuntion 
wich its allies. It affects likewiſe every great family, whoſe 

branches are to purſue the ſame intereſts. Kingdoms allied arc 
adviſed by this to maintain a fair correſpondence with one an- 
other; a ſeparate one, to live in unity with itſelf. And all the 
branches of a numerous family are taught to agree together, left 
any deſigning enemy foment their diviſions, and ſo overthrow 
| their houſe. 

As Homer is more extenſive, ſo is he more durable. I mean, 
not as to the Poem, for both will live till all things die; but in 
| his chief Moral, which is the only thing I am talking of, and in- 
ood. at preſent. I ſaid, Vugil's is of no uſe but to his own 

land ; 
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land; nor is it to that at this juncture; but Homer's does: for 
the * of government for which Virgil calculated his Moral 
is annihilated, or, which is all one, moulded into. a different 
form. And this ſhews, I think, the inf ufficiency of Virgil's, and 
the great perfection of the other's, Moral : for Homer's does 
good even now to his own country, although it has undergone 
as many variations in its government as ever Rome did; and 
even to Rome itſelf. And the reaſon is, Virgil's relates only to 
a ſtate changed from a Republiek to a Monarchy ; and Homer's 
to all: whether they be Ariſtocracies, or Democracies, or 
Monarchies ; aud whether the Monarchies be Elective or Here- 
ditary ; it is all the ſame, though every ſtate receives a new face 
every Century. 

But here it 1s urged, againſt the mene of Homer's 
Moral, that his language is known not to many, which Virgil's 
is z and conſequently cannot be of inſtruction to ſo great a num- 
ber of people as Virgil's. But this avails not: it is true, this is 
good fortune for Virgil; it does him good, but it does Homer 
no harm. I dare confidently affirm, that, though Homer's lan- 
guage is not known to ſo many people, yet it is to as many na- 
tions, cities, or countries, as Virgil's is: that though it is not 
known to innumerable multitudes, yet it is known to a ſufficient 
number; and herein Homer is like the Bible in Popiſh coun» 
tries, which is with-held from the Vulgar, and only vouchſafed 
to a ſmall number of learned men, I would not here be thought 
to approve of Homer's or the Bible's being with-held : no; I 
only wiſh there were more learned, that they. might be ſpread 
into more hands : for, as matter may be divided for millions of 
years, and yet remain ſufficient to divide on to all eternity; fo 
theſe may be ſcattered among innumerable. numbers, and the 
farther they are diffuſed, ſtill the finer they will prove. 4 

From what has been ſaid, you will find Virgils a temporary 
Moral, Homer's eternal; Virgil's has been, Homer's is till, a 
good one; Virgil's may be ſo again, Homer's cannot be other · 
wiſe; Virgil's Moral is ſuperlative, Homer's is one in practice; 
Virgil's amuſes, Homer's delights and profits. 

As much as pious Chriſtians adore the Holy Scriptures, ſo 
much do learned men admire Homer and Virgil. The Old and 
New Tefaments contain in them all that can make one good; 
the Hiad and the Eneid, all that can make a man learned and 
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polite. And therefore, in reſpect of men, it is full as dangerous 
to attempt any thing againſt theſe two Poets, as againſt tlie 
Oracles of God. Ye know the fates of Hobbes > and Zoilus; 
one is ſtigmatized for an Atheiſt, the other for a Blockhead. 
Nay, I believe, it would not be more dangerous (for now it paſſes 
for wit) to burleſque the Bible; but it is confounded ſtupidity 
to carp at theſe. 

But methinks I hear one ſay, why then do I carp at Homer 
ro-day ? mult not I expect to loſe my reputation? No; I hope 
not: neceſſity obliges rae to it; I am commanded, and I muſt 
obey. And here I promiſe, that whatever is ſaid againſt him in 
this Treatiſe ſhall, after I have done (for 1 come not to do a wil- 
ful murder on his fame), be wholly difannulled ; and I will 
own, that it is not Homer dreams, but I that nod. 

Thus the opponent in our ſchools, when pricked to diſpute, 
argues as ſtiffly againſt the tenets of the Goſpel, as his reſpon- 
dent does for them; is as {olicitous to find out flaws and contra- 
dictions, and then to urge and prove them, as his antagoniſt is to 
anſwer and confound him; and yet is never efteemed a worlſe- 
Chriſtian : for he believes nothing he aſſerts, and is ready at any 
tame to take the contrary part, and to contradift and confute 
whatever he {aid before. 

_ In examining theſe two great Poets then, I ſhall begin with 
the Fables of cach fiſt, becauſe the Fable produces the Manners. 
zdly, With the Manners, which produce the Sentiments. 3dly, 
Wich the Sentiments, becauſe they produce the Language. 
4thly, With the Language, which obtaius the laſt place, becauſe 


a Poem may be perfect without the help of it. I ſhall ſhew how 


the one gets or loſes of the other, under all the heads, and ſo 
conclude. But, to manage thus rightly, I think it neceſſary to 
ſeparate their parts, and to define them all. 

Firſt, then, for the Fable; which Ariſtotle defines, by calling it 
« the conſtitution of things.“ This contains the plot, and the 
unraveling; the plot comprehends all the obſtacles which tra— 
verſe the deſigns of the principal perſon or perſons. The un- 
raveling is all that is from the change to the end. And, as truth 
muſt be the foundation of the Fable, and fiction make. the ac- 
compliſhment, I ſhall conſider their Fables as they contain a 


ru 


n See vol. II. p. 142. 
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mixture of truth and fiction. I ſhall examine; likewiſe, as they 
contain the Admirable and Probable. The Admirable is al! 
that is againſt the ordinary courſe of nature; the Probable is 
whatever ſuits with common opinion. I ſhall ſhew whether they 
be ſimple or compound, intricate or moral, or paſſionate * 
pathetic. I ſhall confider their unities of action and time; for an 
Epic Poem has no unity of place, it not being Active, as Tragedy, 
but Narrative; that is, delivered by the Poet, not by the mouth of 
Actors: though there are ſometimes Narrations in Tragedies 
too, and Active Speeches in the Epopeeia; but theſe are Alem. 
And, after all, I intend to obſerve the Epiſodes and Machines. 

In a Poem (as has been intimated) the ſubject and deſign ought 
to obtain the firſt place. 

The Deſign conſiſts of two parts; of ttuth and fiction inter- 
mixed. Truth is the foundation, and fiction makes the accom- 
pliſhment. | 

The Deſign, or Fable, is ſimple or compound: the ſimple has 
no change of fortune ; the compound has, either from good to 
bad, or from bad to good. And this is preferable to the fimple, 
becauſe it has more variety in it. 

Fable is eſſential to Poetry; and, beſides the two parts already 
mentioned, that compoſe it, 1t muft yet have two qualities, to be 
perfect: it muſt be Admirable, and it muſt be Probable. The 
Admirable is (as has been faid) all that which is againſt the or- 
dinary- courſe of nature; the Probable is, whatever ſuit with 
common opinion. 

The Manners in a Poem have the ſecond place, viz. the next 
to the Plot, and are the cauſes of the Action. 

Thoughts and Sentiments obtain the third place; Thefe are 
properly the expreſſions of the Manners, as words are the ex- 
preſſions of the Thoughts; and their office, lays Ariſtotle, ts to 
approve or diſlike ; to ſtir or to calm the paſſions ; to magnity or 
diminiſh things. 

The laſt part is the Expreſſion, and whatever regards the Lan- 
guage; and it muſt have five qualities to take, viz. apt, clear, 
natural, ſplendid, numerous. | 

An Heroic Poem is the Imitation of an Heroic Action: it 
muſt be one, and Simple; true, or what paſſes for true; and it 
muſt be happy, commendable, and entire *. 

o Rapin on Homer, vol, H. p. 186. 
T 2 The 
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The Action muſt neither be too vaſt, nor too much limited. 

There muſt be a {imple and ſcrupulous unity of Action. 

I take the pleaſure of Poetry to be the profit, as the gilding is 
to the pill: this makes it go down; for men that would not 
mind their profit yet purſue their pleaſure, as children would not 
ſwallow the pill, though it is that which cures them, if it was not 
gilded p. | 

Homer and Virgil chaſte as Veſtals, and virtuous as Philo- 
fophers 4. 

Rapin afhrms r, that no man, beſides Virgil and Homer, had 
the diſcretion to leave a thing when it was well. And in his 
comparifon of Homer and Virgil *, he aſſerts Homer to be re- 
dundant, and to carry things too far. 

He fays likewiſe *, that the moſt judicious, the moſt admirable, 
the moſt perfect, deſign of all antiquity is that of Virgil in the 
Aneid. All is great and noble, all proportionable to the ſub- 
ject, which is the eſtabliſhment of the empire of Rome; to the 
Hero, who is Eneas; to; the glory of Auguſtus and the Ro- 
mans, for whom it was compoſed. Nothing is weak or defective 
in the execution; all there is happy, all is juſt, all is perfect. 

Yet Homer and Virgil offend againſt probability. Thus 
Homer makes Stentor's voice louder than that of fifty men ; and 
Virgil makes a bough of gold to grow on a tree u. 

But Homer fomctimes offends (according to Longinus) againſt 
the manners. He makes the Gods (contrary to their character) 

obnoxious to wounds, adulteries, and hatred . 

Great Poetry, ſuch as Epic Poetry, muſt be animated and ſuſ- 
tained by great thoughts and great fentiments : but Homer is 
low on high ſubjects, and conſequently faulty. A grave Poem 
ought to be grave and ferious; but Homer degenerates into Bur- 
leſque x: and Homer's battles are liable to cenfure. 


Of DiDvacTic DisCOURSES. 


DidaCtic Difcourſes are maxims and general propofitions, 
which contain known truths, and are only applied in the Play, 


p P. 138, Rapin on Poetry, p. 136, &c. 

4 Fracaftorius, Syphilis, vol, II, p. 148. 

r Vol. II, p. 149. In the Firſt Volume, 
P. 157. * P. 159, x P. 62. 


t Vol. II. p · 152. 
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according as the ſubje& will allow; tending more to inſtruct 
the audience in the rules of morality, than to explain any part of 
the intrigue on foot. 

There are two ſorts, Phyſical and Moral ones. The Phyſical 
make a deſcription of the nature, qualities, or effects, of any 
thing, without diſtinction; whether natural, or ſupernatural, or 
artificial compounds. The Moral contain all maxims of Reli- 
gion, or Politicks, or Oeconomicks, or all inſtructions that regard 
human life. | | 

Theſe Didacties are in themſelves unfit for the Stage, becauſe 
they are only inſtructive to the mind, and not moving to the 
heart ; but may be brought on the Stage, if they are brought in 
a pathetic manner, as Sophocles's are. Hence the pedantic cha- 
racter of a Governor, or Doctor, is diſguſtrul to the audience. 
Theſe often give advice in the midft of the moſt violent paſſions; 
which 1s not the tune, nor the Stage the proper place, for theſe 
inſtructions. | 

This ſort of deliberations ought to be great, noble, and extra- 
ordinarily uncommon ; ſuch as Auguſtus's, when he deliberated 
whether he ſhould lay down or keep the ſceptre. 

The motive that brings them upon the Stage ought to be ne- 
ceſſary and urgent; not only in the perſon deliberating, but in 
relation to all the perſons concerned in the action. 

Theſe deliberations muſt be upheld by ſtrong ſenſe and reaſon- 
ing, becauſe they are incapable of any great figures. 

We muſt not bring in theſe deliberations when the Stage is in 
the heat of action and in the depth of intrigues, becauſe they 
cool the Stage, and defeat the expectation of the audience: nor 
in the beginning, becauſe then there has not been any paſſion 
agitated which might produce them; but in the beginning of the 
ſecond or third act, chat they may have ſome foundation upon 
what is already done, and ſome influence upon what remains to do. 

Theſe deliberations ought not to be made all in a breath, with- 
out interruption from ſome of the counſellors, for that gives 
warmth to the coolneſs of the ſtage : and, above all, they ought 
to be ſhort ; for, being void of figures, they will be tedious ; but 
yer I would have the Poet bring in Apoſtrophes, Profopcetas, 
Hypotipoſes, &c. ; in doing which, he muſt uſe much art, figures 
not regularly entering into deliberation of the Play, whether at 
the opening of the ſtage, or in the courſe of the action; but ab- 
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{olutely inſupportable towards the cataſtrophe, becauſe chen the 
ſpectators are impatient to know how the intrigue turns, and are 
diſpoſed to give out. But a Narration at the opening of the 
ſtage may be longer than any where elſe, for then the Spectator is 
freſh. Every Narration ought to quicken the ſtage, and lay 
the foundation of ſome new — ; to obtain which, it muſt be 
mort, pizhy, and full of life and warmth. 

A Narration may be made two ways, either piece-meal, or all 
at once. The firſt is the practice of the beſt Poets, and is the 
beſt, becauſe it leaves the Spectators in expectation of ſome no- 
velty. Theſe Narrations may be made hy ſeveral perſons, and at 
different times. As thus : when he that tells it knows not the 
whole ſtory; or when part of it is not yet come to paſs; or 
when he is interrupted by ſome one, though this muſt be done 
Wich art. | 
And Narrations may likewiſe be divided into ſimple and pathetic. 
The firſt delivers the bare tale; the ſecond exaggerates the cir- 
cumſtances of the adventure. The firſt ought always to be ſhort ; 
this is often necetlary, as when Narrations may be made in other 
parts; but it is dangerous to uſe them in the fourth Act; for 
you hazard diſcovering the cataſtrophe, which is near, or leaving 
the Spectators i in obſcurity, by delaying it ſo long. 

A Narration ſerves to make clear and intelligible, or to adorn, 


che Dramatic Poem; and therefore they ſhould not be obſcure, 


and loaded with circamliancce difficult for the audience to retain 
diſtinctly; ſuch are genealogical ones: or with a great number 
of names, or a chain of actions embroiled one with another. 

And Narrations are tedious and faulty, if they do not contain 
things neceſſary or agrecable ; if they are made with weak and 
taint expreſſions; and if they be too long. 

The length of N Narrations may be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts. 
The firſt is, when a Narration i is filled with too many incidents 
and names of perſons or places. The ſccond is, when it contains 
too many words; as when the circumitances of an action are too 
much exaggerated, and particularized in minute and inſignificant 
things; as when the expreſſions are too full of Epithets, Ad- 


verbs, and other unneceſſary terms, with repetitions of the ſame 
ching, though | in a different way. ä 
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N 
ON 


THE REPUBLIC EKS, 


HE Works of theſe Authors are, as it were, the ſchool, or 
place of exerciſe, in which ſuch young beginners as would 
eſtabliſh their future actions upon the moſt neceſſary and univerſal 
foundations ſhould practiſe and improve themſelves before they 
enter into the more abſtruſe ſtudy of Political Learning. : 
For there, diſtinctly and at large, they may find all thoſe things 
treated of, which concern the fundamental and common princi- 
ples of human ſociety; the regular kinds of common-weals, or 
their ſeveral depravations; the laws and inſtitutes of govern- 
ment by the people, or Democracy; by the nobility, or Ariſto- 
cracy; by a fingle perſon, or Monarchy ; the riſe, increaſe, 
change, and fall, of empires; the mutual offices of Prince and 
Subjects; the rights of Peace and War; the choice of Ma- 
giſtrates; the levying of Taxes : and many other things, whoſe 
ſerious conſideration is requiſite to fortify the minds of ſuch per- 
ſons as deſire to be converſant in the adminiſtration of public 
affairs. They who are fully inſtructed and grounded in theſe 
precepts, if they would make any farther progreſs, and ſurmount 
ſuch other difficulties as will occur in this ſort of learning, 
ſhould frame to themſelves ſome general heads, or common- 


places, under which they may range the ſeveral matters diſ- 


perſed amidſt a confuſed and incredible number of Authors which 
treat on that ſubject. 

Treaties and Leagues made with neighbouring powers, are 
likewiſe of the greateſt moment to perſons who ſtudy Politicks ; 
for they cannot but be eſteemed very wholeſome and neceſſary for 
the benefit of commonwealths and princes ; whether made to re- 
pel the invaſion of an enemy, for preſervation of trade and com- 


y A ſet of books which treat of the riſe and fall and policy of ſtates. 
1 5 | merce, 
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merce, or any other urgent occaſion. I muſt confeſs myſelf to 
be much troubled and concerned, that I cannot enumerate all 
thoſe Authors who may have enlarged more confiderably upon 
this head ; but I well remember that there are many things in the 
Works of Le Brun *, which may be uſeful in that matter; and 
that, amongſt the Politicians, there is a Book of Johannes Boterus, 
intituled, La Lega, or the League, &c.” 


* Antony. Le Brun, an ambaſſador of Spain, famous for his ſkill as a 
negotiator. He was born at Dole in 1600, and died at 'The Hague i in 
1654. He is ſtyled by Balzac © the Demoſthenes of Dole.“ 
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SE MON RIS 
ON 


Biſhop WILKINS'S* WorLD in the Moon. 


1 T was inſcribed by Mercurius Britannicus to that worthy and 
noble Lord Henry Earl of Huntingdon. One Mr. William 
Knight was the Publiſher of it, who tells us in his Preface, that 
the reader, without the danger of waves, tempeſts, or the fear of 
want or ſhipwreck, is conducted ſafe to a zew World; which, if 
conſidered as to the largeneſs of the country, the ſituation of 
the provinces, the habits, manners, and inclinations of the peo- 
ple, appears ſo like the old one, that you might doubt at firſt, 
whether it be another, or the ſame. It might be imagined that 
the world in its old age had produced an offspring entirely re- 
ſembling itfelf : for, as the Poet fays, 


« Tis from the genial. moiſture in the root, 
| © That verdant buds proceed, and juicy fruit. 
“ So in their feed fathers to ſons tranſmit 
« Their vigorous ſtrength and more prevailing wit.” 


But that the World, which is not only /xty but fx thouſand years 
old, ſhould procreate, is a thing beyond all plilolophy and rea- 
fon: for, had it been endued with that power, the number of 
younger Worlds had been fo great by this time, that Alexander 
would have been ſo far from wanting them, that they would rather 
have wanted Alexanders to conquer them. I am therefore more 
eaſily induced to think, that the World here deſcribed is that 
mentioned by the Platoniſts, which the Arcients called the Invi- 
{ible and the Ideal World, which has lain hid ſo long till ex- 
poſed to the fight by the help of this Magic Artifice. And yet it 


z See an account of this Prelate, vol. II. p. 168.— The title of the 
Book here meant was, © The Diſcovery of a new World; or, a Diſcourſe 
i tending to prove that it is probable there may be another World in the 

Moon; with a Diſcourſe concernimg the Poſſibility of a Paſſage this 
« ther, 1338.“ o It was written when he was only 24 years old. 
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had ſill remained under that darkneſs, if the Author had had his 
| own, deſire: for he, having taken his farewell of all thoſe philo- 
logical ſtudies, in which he had been an exquiſite maſter, and 
given himſelf wholly up to the contemplation of Theology, re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs all his former compoſitions which did not tend 
to that ſubject. In this reſolution he always firmly perſiſted ; 

and therefore the Publiſher complains of anv breach of friendſhip 
that he may ſeem to have made; and deſires the Reader, if he is 


pleaſed or inſtructed by this Book, to become interceſſor with the 
Author for his pardon. 
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